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ESTEEM AND GRATITUDE. . fF: 


PREFACE. 


THE substance of this book was contained in outline in a series 
of Lectures, delivered, in accordance with the conditions of the 
Shaw Fellowship, at the University of Edinburgh, in January, 
1889. Since that time, however, it has been very considerably 
altered and enlarged; and I have followed the example of my 
predecessor, Professor W. R. Sorley, in not retaining the 
Lecture form. As the work is not meant to be used as a 
text-book, I have not thought it necessary to introduce 
minute subdivisions of chapters, but have preferred to leave 
it in the form of six continuous essays. 

With a subject requiring so much care and deliberation, the 
process of correction and improvement is an endless one. In 
_ several places I am still conscious of serious deficiencies and 
imperfections; but it would have been hardly possible to 
introduce much further change, without such an entire recon- 
struction as would have involved the labour of many years—if, 
indeed, it could ever have been completed. On the whole it 
seemed best to issue the book as it stands; especially as it. is 
expected that the substance of the Shaw Lectures should be 
printed as soon as possible after the time appointed for their 
delivery. I can only trust that the faults which it contains 
may prove, for the most part, to be such as will be hurtful 
rather to the author than to the reader. 


vill PREFACE. 


Little, if anything, of what is now published can be claimed 
as original. JI have indicated in the footnotes most of the 
sources from which suggestions have been taken; but it has not 
always been possible definitely to recall them. I have also 
given several references to books in which fuller statements of 
particular points may be found. The help which I have 
received, however, has not come exclusively from books. I 
have naturally derived much assistance from the various teachers 
of Philosophy and Social Science in Glasgow, Berlin, and Cam- 
bridge, whose Lectures I have had the benefit of attending. 
My deepest obligations are, in particular, due to Professor 
Edward Caird, who has added to the immeasurable debt which 
I already owed him, by reading the whole book in manuscript 
and suggesting many improvements. For the statements which 
it contains, however, I am alone responsible. 

_ It is scarcely necessary to add, that this work is not intended 
as a systematic treatise on the subject with which it deals, but 
only as a slight contribution to the discussion of it. It is, 
indeed, not so much a book as an indication of the lines on 
which a book might be written. The only merit which I can 
hope it may be found to possess, is that it has brought into 
close relation to each other a number of questions which are 
usually, at least in England, treated in a more disconnected 
way. | 

In conclusion, I wish to take this opportunity of thanking 
Professors Fraser and Calderwood, and Mr. Alexander Martin 
(formerly examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh), for the courtesy and kindness with which I was received 
by them, when I was delivering the course of Lectures of which 
this volume contains the expanded substance. 


TRINITY CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
August 4, 1890. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


OHARLE Rs 1 
THE SCOPE OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


It is my object in this essay to define, in a broad and general 
_ way, the scope and limits of the application of philosophical 
principles to social questions. I wish to ascertain in what 
respects we may hope for light and guidance from philosophy 
in dealing with such questions, and in what respects it is 
necessary that we should look for hght and guidance elsewhere. 

The importance of such an inquiry at the present time 
will hardly be denied. Most of the leaders of social reform 
in our own and recent generations who have had a profound 
influence on the thought of their time, as distinguished from 
those who have had a merely transitory interest, have avowedly 
based their teaching on philosophical ideas; and even in the 
case of those who have not so based it, we find continually that 
the discussion of their doctrines leads us into philosophical 
questions. Whether we are or are not in sympathy with their 
theories, therefore, it can scarcely fail to be of profit to us 
to investigate the foundations on which principles that have 
been so influential rest. It is true that there are many 
difficulties in the way of such a study: for not only is it, like 
all philosophical inquiries, one of considerable intricacy in 
itself, but it is one which it is very hard to disentangle from 


the multitude of particular interests with which it is in 
A 
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danger of being confused. The reason which is applied to 
the problems of life, even by those who appeal explicitly to 
the principles of thought, is rarely a quite pure reason; and 
the conclusions to which particular thinkers are led can seldom | 
be regarded as only the logical outcome of the “dry light” 
from which they profess to start. When reason is made the 
handmaid of conduct, the logic which is expressed will in 
most cases be found to have been subjected to a more subtle 
logic which is concealed; and the premises of the former, 
which slip in as a matter of course, are often only the 
unconscious conclusions of the latter. In dealing with a 
philosophy of life which is Gn Bacon’s phrase) so “ drenched 
and blooded,” it is hard to decide how much is observation and 
how much is hope, and whether the life is more determined by 
the philosophy or the philosophy by the life. 

Thought which is thus characterised cannot easily be made 
an object of scientific study. When we think we are refuting 
the argument on which a particular doctrine rests, we may 
discover that that argument is in fact only a part of the 
scaffolding that has been used in the erection of the structure, 
the true foundation of which is to be found in some entirely 
different principle. How little, for instance, would the doctrines 
of Proudhon or of Karl Marx be affected by the withdrawal of 
the Hegelian dialectic! If that were removed, the form of 
the doctrines would no doubt require to be modified ; but the 
substance of them would in most cases be found to depend on 
considerations that are completely different, and that have 
indeed but little reference to philosophy at all. The philo- 
sophic basis is in such instances little more than a casual 
weapon which has been snatched up to defend a foregone 
conclusion. If, therefore, our study of Social Philosophy is 
to be of any real profit, it will be necessary that we should 
not only discuss principles which may be applied to social 
problems—for almost any principles may be so applied—but 
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that we should ascertain precisely to what extent such principles 
furnish the ultimate and only valid basis on which our method 
of dealing with these problems must rest, and to what extent 
they serve no higher purpose than that of a convenient handle. 
In the effort to ascertain this, the fact that philosophical ideas 
have been widely made use of in the discussion of social 
questions will be apt to prove rather a hindrance than a 
help; and we must exercise some caution if we are not to 
be misled by irrelevant issues. 

There is one consideration which may naturally deter us 
even at the threshold of this inquiry—the fact, namely, that it 
belongs rather to the end than to the beginning of philosophic 
study. It ought rather to occupy the concluding volume of a 
system than to be the theme of a first essay. This is an objec- 
tion which, in the interest of exact science, I am certainly not 
disposed to overlook. Philosophy is nothing if not systematic ; 
and few things are more prejudicial to the advance of know- 
ledge than the effort to attain the results before we have 
mastered the elements. At the same time, such an effort is 
less dangerous in philosophy than in some other studies; and 
indeed it is almost unavoidable if we are to make progress at 
all. To find the true beginning of philosophy is one of the 
most difficult of philosophical questions, and must perhaps— 
paradoxical though it may seem—be postponed to the end of 
the study. Philosophy, indeed, may be compared to a serpent 
of eternity. It has neither beginning, middle, nor end. Every 
road in it leads us to the end of the world; and there is often 
-as much hope of penetrating into the heart of the subject from 
the point that seems last as from the point that seems first. In 
a science whose chief aim and glory is to see things as a whole, 
or sub specie aetermitatis, it is necessary to observe where we are 
going as well as where we ought to start; and indeed in such a 
study we can hardly be said to know anything until we know 
everything, since to know anything truly is to know it in the 
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light of the whole. There must consequently always be a cer- 
tain objection to any starting point. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that there is a special danger in 
any attempt to work at what may be called the edifying side of 
philosophic study, before the more purely theoretical parts of | 
the subject have been placed on a secure foundation. Ques- 
tions In which our sympathies and hopes are directly concerned 
can scarcely be treated without bias; and there is a risk that 
if we begin with these, our whole subsequent speculations may 
take their colour from our personal aims and wishes.! But 
there is an opposite danger which is scarcely less fatal to the 
interests of philosophic study. Philosophy is not likely to be 
exhausted in the lifetime of any one individual or in the course 
of any one generation, and yet it is of the very essence of 
philosophy that it aims at being complete and systematic, and 
the chief interest of the pursuit is that it helps us to “ see life 
steadily and see it whole.” Hence philosophy is always ex- 
posed to this twofold peril, that it may grasp too hastily at the 
results which it wishes to secure, or that it may cease to be 
philosophy at all by losing sight of its end; and in the history 
of the subject we may observe a continual oscillation between 
the Scylla ‘and Charybdis of these opposite abstractions. When 
philosophy is treated from the purely analytic or scientific side, 
without any reference to the guidance which it supplies for 
conduct, it is apt to sink into the position of “a virgin con- 
secrated to God,” which is entirely barren as regards all the 
particular concerns of mankind; and then all but a few of its 
most ardent devotees begin to think that, however true it may 
be that it can “give us God, Freedom, and Immortality ”—and 
even this may appear doubtful—it is at least certain that it 
“bakes no bread!” Thus divorced from life, its purely scien- 
tific interest becomes so impalpable and evanescent that it is 


1 Hence the point of Fichte’s saying—‘‘ Tell me what a man’s character is, 
and I will tell you the kind of philosophy which he will adopt.” 
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soon crowded out of the serious employments of mankind, as a 
study that has not body enough to command attention. 

Hence, though it is necessary to make a careful inves- 
tigation of the first principles of philosophic truth before we 
can have a secure possession of any results that will help us 
in life, though it is perfectly true that philosophy must be 
light-bearing before it can be fruit-bearing, yet we may some- 
times with advantage look forwards as well as backwards, in 
order that we may see, if not the results that have actually 
been reached, at least the results for which we hope, and the 
hope of which constitutes the main interest of our search. If- 
it is true that 

“Two desires toss about 
The poet’s feverish blood ; 


One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude,” * 


it may also be said of the philosopher that he finds himself 
constrained at once to beat back into the region of the 
thinnest abstractions, and to move forward to the region of 
concrete fact, which these abstractions are to help him to 
understand. | 
In a sense, no doubt, it must be acknowledged that we can 
never find in philosophy any direct assistance in dealing with 
the particular problems of life. When we have devoted our- 
selves to this study, we must content ourselves with the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake, and must be so far from 
expecting any other reward, that we may not even hope to 
attain that which is the immediate object of our pursuit, but 
must find our profit in the search. But it is none the less 
true that in the search for ultimate truth we are stimulated 
by the hope that we shall gain also a certain degree of light 
on the meaning of our everyday existence. He who “seeks 
first the kingdom of God” does so always with a certain latent 
conviction that “these other things will be added unto him,’— 
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that, as he gains glimpses of what is universal and absolute, 
he will also see more clearly the relation of the particular to 
it. And thus, though it is dangerous to attempt to make 
philosophy edifying before we have made it precise, it is yet 
inevitable that we should glance sometimes at the methods in 
which the principles of philosophy may be applied to life, as 
well as at the methods in which these principles themselves 
may be deduced and established. While we glance at the 
former, however, it will be necessary to keep the latter 
steadily in view, in order that we may not repeat the verdicts 
of philosophy on cases that have never been brought within 
her jurisdiction. 

It happens that such a glance is especially important just at 
_ the present time. There is a certain broad sense in which it 
is always true that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and that if we are not in some way or other helping to 
advance human well-being, we are doing nothing. There is a 
certain broad sense also in which it is always true, as Aristotle 
put it, that the well-being of a society is “a larger and more 
perfect” end than that of any single individual. Hence the 
science which deals with social welfare may always be 
regarded as a master-science in human studies, not indeed in 
the sense that, like Logic, it regulates their principles, but in 
the sense that it determines their worth. It is worth while to 
know Social Philosophy, because, until we know that, we do 
not know what else it is worth while to know. But there are, 
besides, a number of special circumstances which have caused 
social questions to assume a peculiar prominence in recent 
times, and have made it more than ever necessary to have 
clear ideas with regard to the principles on which their 
_ solution depends. Into the nature of these we shall shortly 
have occasion to inquire. In the meantime we may regard 
them simply as part of the general intellectual unrest by 


1 Kthies, I. 11. 8. 
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which our time is characterised. In an “age of criticism” 
social questions are almost sure to come to the front, because 
they are the questions with respect to which criticism can be 
most directly appreciated and carried into act; and, accord- 
ingly, in our own time,—-as in the time of the Sophists in 
Athens,—it is into this channel that much of our recent 
criticism has run. Many of the ideas and principles of 
conduct by which men were formerly guided in dealing with 
the great questions of the life and welfare of human beings in 
societies have been discredited or swept away. We are now 
engaged in groping our way to something new; and whether 
the new light is to be better than the old, will depend mainly 
on the thoroughness with which we set ourselves to discover 
what is ultimately true and what is ultimately desirable with 
reference to social affairs. 

One of the most evident signs of this intellectual unrest in 
our time with reference to the subject of social well-being may 
be found in the discontent which is felt with regard to the 
study of Political Economy, as hitherto pursued. To some 
extent, no doubt, this discontent has expressed itself in a some- 
what unreasonable form, in sneers at Economics as “the 
dismal science,” or in the representation of its students as men 
whose interests in life are sordid and mean. But beneath such 
ineptitudes as these! it can hardly be denied that there has 
been in recent times a growing consciousness of the inadequacy 
of the older methods of economic study, a perception that the 
factors of social well-being are more numerous and more subtle 
than men had formerly supposed, and that for the right analysis 
and evaluation of them it is necessary to take a broader survey 
of the nature and history of human society than had in earlier 
times been found possible or convenient. 


1 Which, however, are not entirely without point. Cf. infra, p.49. For an 
excellent statement of the deficiencies of the older economists, see Toynbee’s 
Industrial Revolution, pp. 1-26. 
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Not only has there been a tendency to subordinate the study 
of Economics to the larger science of Sociology, but there has 
also been a demand—largely through the influence of such 
writers as Carlyle and Ruskin—for a more distinct recognition 
of the bearing of ethical considerations on the economic aspects 
of life! There are indeed still some who hold that the discussion 
of that which lies beyond what may be called the external or 
mechanical means of welfare belongs rather to Ethics than to 
Economics, and that the economist has done all that can rea- 
sonably be expected of him if he has dealt with the means of 
material production and with the general laws of distribution in 
society as he finds it, and has at the same time indicated gene- 
rally the points at which his subject touches Ethics.” But 
such an attitude cannot ultimately prove satisfactory. The 
division between the two sciences of Ethics and Economics 
cannot be thus sharply drawn; and if the attempt is persist- 
ently made so to draw it, there is a large department of life— 
and that one of the most important—which remains untouched 
by either. Jor in reality the two subjects do not touch, with a 
rigid boundary at their point of contact; they may rather be 
said to overlap, with a kind of No-Man’s Land within their 
common section, And the result is that, when we pass from 
Economics to Ethics, instead of finding that the latter science 
deals with those questions which are relegated to it by the 
former, we find rather that Ethics throw them back again to 
Economics, and that they are consequently never dealt with at 
all. or, while the economist is naturally concerned almost 


1OQOn this point it may be sufficient to refer to the article on ‘‘ Political 
Economy ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica (vol. xix.) passim. Cf. infra, p. 51. 


2 The extent to which moral considerations have tended to be forgotten 
altogether not only in the stress of actual business competition, but even in the 
writings of theoretical economists, is often very striking. Wagner quotes the 
following from Emminghaus :—‘‘ An elastic conscience helps a man to many a 
victory. Overscrupulousness is, rightly enough, at a discount in trade.” As 
Wagner adds, ‘“‘ Wenn das schon die graue Theorie sagt, was wird erst die 
griine Praxis leisten !”—Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie, I. 233. 
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exclusively with the fact that human well-being involves a 
certain mastery over material conditions, and that in the effort 
to obtain this mastery men are led to associate themselves 
together in quasi-mechanical combinations, and to act in con- 
formity with quasi-mechanical laws; the ethical philosopher, on 
the other hand, is concerned almost exclusively with the fact 
that human well-being involves the subjection of the individual 
- will to universal principles of conduct, which are independent, 
or almost independent, of such material conditions. And thus 
it happens that neither the economist nor the moralist, as such, 
concerns himself directly with the problems which arise from 
the fact that human well-being depends on both these condi- 
tions. The absence of any adequate treatment of such pro- 
blems has, for many reasons, become especially conspicuous at 
the present time. Now, whether such a limitation of the pro- 
vinces of Economics and Ethics implies a false abstraction in 
our modes of thought, is a question which we cannot now con- 
sider: but when we have said that it is at least a part of the 
business of Social Philosophy to deal with the debatable terri- 
tory which is thus omitted, we have said enough to show that 
Social Philosophy is a subject which at present will repay a 
careful study. 

A science, however, which is to deal with the general condi- 
tions of social well-being, in such a way as to connect Economics 
with Ethics, must, even if this were its only function, be not 
only a great but a large subject; one, moreover, to which the 
saying “ardua quae pulchra” is clearly applicable. In such 
an essay as this we cannot hope to do more than indicate 
broadly the nature of the problem, the general method on which 
it ought to be dealt with, and a few of the most important 
results which such a method discloses. 

We must first try to define the nature and scope of our 
inquiry. Although a full understanding of the aims and limits 
of a subject is often the very last thing that we reach in our 
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study of it, yet it is important at the beginning to mark out its 
boundaries as carefully as we can; since otherwise we are in 
constant danger of confusing our discussion by the introduction 
of matter which is irrelevant to our line of thought. Mrs. 
Carlyle said once that “ mixing things up is the great Bad,” and 
in philosophical investigations this has certainly an element of 
truth. 

Probably most people, when they hear Social Philosophy 
mentioned, will think of one or other of three methods of 
inquiry; and a few words on the nature and limitations of 
these methods may serve to introduce us to that conception of 
its scope, and of its position among other sciences, which I re- 
gard as most correct. | 

I. The simplest sense of the term is that in which philo- 
sophy means nothing more than reflective thinking. Any 
effort to get below the facts revealed to us by observation and 
simple analysis, may be said to be a philosophising about them : 
and such philosophising may be conducted with regard to the 
facts of social life, as well as with regard to any others. In 
the case of human life, moreover, it is particularly easy— 
indeed, inevitable for anyone who thinks at all—to philosophise 
in this sense: because in this case we are dealing not merely 
with facts and classes of facts, but with ends and aspirations. 
The consideration of the ends which human beings set before 
themselves, of the motives by which they are led to conceive 
of such ends, and of the methods by which means are made 
subservient to them, carries us at once beyond the mere 
observation and analysis of facts, and introduces us into the 
region of what may, in a certain sense, be fairly described as 
philosophy. Such philosophy as this is that which may most 
properly be characterised as common-sense philosophy. Some 
of the best examples of such philosophy may be found in 
Aristotle, in those passages in which he takes up the édo€a, 
or ordinary views of human beings with regard to life, and 
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endeavours to fit them together and give them a certain 
coherence! Illustrations of such a philosophy are also to be 
found in the works of many modern writers—eg., in most of 
the popular treatises on history and economics. Experience, 
however, soon teaches us the inadequacy of such a philosophy 
of life. We find that but few of the &do£a of human beings 
remain quite constant from age to age, and that even those 
which co-exist at any one period are seldom capable of being 
shaped into a harmonious whole. Our ordinary views and 
aims in life are acquired by partial glances. They may be 
compared to photographic scenes, which may be admirable at 
the focus where the main interest centres, but beyond that fade 
away into indistinctness and confusion. Each of them singly 
may be excellent for its purpose, but they cannot, without a 
certain absurdity, be combined into a picture. Even whole 
peoples and generations live only from hand to mouth, and the 
wisdom which is embodied in their common-sense is generally, 
as Emerson said of the styles of men of genius, “ good for 
this trip only.” It serves its time, but is not intended to be 
perpetuated and combined with alien intuitions. It is that 
kind of knowledge which we have only when we are not 
asked. 
“Wer nicht denkt, 
Dem wird sie geschenkt ; 
Er hat sie ohne Sorgen” ; 

but he who deliberates on it is lost. 

IJ. The second sense in which Social Philosophy may be 
understood is one which is at the present time regarded with 
more favour. It is the sense in which the now familiar term 
Sociology is commonly accepted, which may be described as 
the study of society as the object of an empirical science. 
It is evident that human society may be made the object 

1 Aristotle, however, always aims at something more than this. In giving a 


statement of current opinions he is not simply seeking to give them coherence, 
but rather to reach a deeper view by means of them. . 
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of such a study, just as any other collection of facts 
may; and the utility of such a study, within its own 
limits, is hardly now in danger of being overlooked. But 
its unsatisfactoriness, so long as it remains merely empirical, 
must also be sufficiently apparent. The role of the mere 
observer must always be a humble one, even in the case of 
those sciences which offer him the most abundant scope. The 
true “ seer,’ indeed, is the rarest of all discoverers: but the 
true seer is one who brings to his observation more than he 
finds in it. The drudgery of the patient interrogator of 
nature is made divine only when it is inspired by ideas which 
are not objects of observation. And if this is the case 
even with regard to those sciences which are directed most 
entirely to phenomena that are capable of being externally per- 
ceived, it must hold to a much greater extent where the object 
is not any collection of facts, but rather a stream of tendency 
and aspiration. And when to this it is added that we who 
observe the stream are ourselves a portion of it, and that our 
observation of it may become a factor in the modification of its 
course ;' it becomes clear that a merely empirical study of 
society, however useful and even indispensable it may be as an 
adjunct to other inquiries, cannot of itself be made a satisfac- 
tory basis for a philosophy of life. 

III. We are thus led to notice the third sense in which the 
term “Social Philosophy” might naturally be interpreted; and 
this is indeed in some respects the most obvious sense of all. 
It may be understood to mean a systematic effort to deduce 
the laws of social life from certain primary principles, which 
are ascertained by philosophical analysis. The pursuit of such 
a “high priort road” has in modern times fallen somewhat 
into discredit, especially with regard to questions which have a 
distinctly practical bearing. And indeed it is evident that the 
application of philosophical principles to such questions must 


1Cf. Venn’s Empirical Logic, p. 576 seq. 
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be expected to be among the latest results of philosophic 
study, and that it will be dangerous to attempt to apply them 
before. we have succeeded in making our first principles 
thoroughly clear and certain. This we can hardly hope to see 
immediately accomplished; and consequently it would seem 
_ that our method of investigation must for the present be some- 
what more tentative in its character. Yet it seems equally 
evident that, until we can secure such a systematic method of 
study as has now been indicated, there cannot be, in any 
proper sense of the word, a Social Philosophy. We cannot be 
satisfied with a mere aggregate of évdo£a or with a mere effort 
to analyse facts. 

Tl ody Troujocomev procopias wépr; We might, no doubt, 
effect a compromise by combining two or more of the methods 
of study to which reference has been made. As a matter of 
fact, this is what has usually been done in the systematic 
study of social questions; and since there are such serious 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of any single method, it 
might certainly seem to be the wisest course to pursue. But 
if this were all that we had to offer, it would scarcely merit 
the title of a Social Philosophy. It would, at the best, be 
only a struggling with materials out of which we might hope 
that a Social Philosophy would some day be evolved. And 
indeed it would come perilously near to a selling of ourselves’ 
to “the great Bad,” if we were to content ourselves with the 
simple attitude of a compromise, accepting a little of this and 
a little of that, and mixing them up to suit our fancy. There 
would be no means of determining which of the elements in 
the compound should be allowed to draw most powerfully ; 
and this could be decided only by the caprice of the individual 
writer or by the spirit of the particular age. A sense of the 
uncertainty as to the correct method of procedure in inquiries 
of this kind has frequently led even those who are otherwise 
“friends of ideas” to regard the philosophic treatment of social 
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questions as a somewhat unprofitable ideology, and to believe 
that such problems may be better trusted for their solution to 
the practical sagacity which comes of experience. Writers 
like Carlyle have hoped that when the Augean stables of 
social difficulty become too foul a Hercules will arise to 
cleanse them, and have thought that unless we are aided by 
some such heroic intervention there is little else than con- 
fusion to be gained by philosophic study. Perhaps this may 
prove to be the case; but at any rate we need not despair of 
our study till we have made an effort to ascertain the value 
and scope of the various methods of inquiry, so as to see what 
kind of light and how much of it may be expected from each. 
In order to ascertain this, however, it will be necessary to con- 
sider with some care what the general nature of philosophic 
study is. We may then hope to be able to understand how it 
may be applied to social problems. 

There is a distinction as old as Aristotle between the 
different methods of explanation which may be adopted in 
scientific inquiry—a distinction which has not yet lost its 
force, and which, with some slight modification, will be service- 
able to us here. Aristotle points out, that with reference to 
every object of our investigation there are four different kinds 
of explanation (a’tiac) of which it is possible to make use. 
We may ask what it is, and analyse it into the particular 
elements of which it is composed: we may ask what makes it 
what it is, and investigate the laws or principles by which its 
nature is determined: we may inquire into its history, and 
trace its development back to the earliest origin of its changes: 
or we may endeavour to discover the ideal at which it aims, or 
the end for which it has been formed, and by the effort after 
which its progress is guided. This is scarcely the way in 
which the distinction would be drawn in modern times?: but 


1 Metaphysics, I. iii. 1. Cf. Physics, II. iii. 1 seq. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 24, 
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it is at least an exhaustive summary of the various questions 
that may be asked; and the attempt to answer some or all of 
them with respect to particular classes of objects is the aim of 
every human science. The attempt to answer the first 
question is the aim of Natural Science, in its more restricted 
sense: the attempt to answer the second is the aim of 
Mathematical Science, and of what are called the exact 
sciences generally: the attempt to answer the third is the aim 
of Historical Science, in the broadest sense of that term: the 
attempt to answer the fourth is the aim of Teleological Science, 
in so far as there is any such. To justify these divisions would 
carry us beyond the limits of the present subject ; but what we 
have now to ask is—What is the attitude of philosophy with 
regard to these various inquiries ? 

Now it might seem at first that along the line of each of 
these inquiries we must be led ultimately to a distinct philo- 
sophic problem—z.e. to a problem which we recognize as funda- 
mental when we try to think things out.!. For an analysis of the 
material with which we are dealing would lead us on to the 
question of its ultimate constitution, and would thus land us in 
the problem with which the earliest of the Greek philosophers 
started. An investigation of the laws or principles by which 
the material is determined would lead us on to an inquiry into 
the nature and relations of the categories—zie. of the necessary 
forms which give determination to all thought and being. So 
too the attempt to trace the history of the material which is 
_ the object of our study would force us back upon the question 
as to the ultimate origin? of the world of our experience; and 
the search for the end to which the material is adapted would 
force us forward to the Platonic problem as to the nature of 


‘That this is what we understand by a philosophic problem, may, I suppose, 
be taken for granted. 

2 Ultimate origin sounds like a contradictio in adjectis. But, of course, 
ultumate is here used simply in the sense of termenal. 
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the Good, or of the ideal “to which the whole creation moves.” 
Philosophic research would thus be a kind of square, with four 
separate sides. 

But further consideration will lead us to a different con- 
clusion, and will make it apparent that these four inquiries (so 
far as they are ultimate or fundamental) are, in the last resort, 
but one; and that philosophy is rather to be compared to a 
circle than to a square. For, in truth, neither the first, the 
third, nor the fourth of the methods of explanation which have 
now been mentioned, leads to any ultimate philosophical — 
problem, except in so far as it becomes coincident with the 
second method; and the problem with which that method deals 
is, consequently, the centre round which all philosophy revolves, 
That this is so, may become evident by a brief consideration 
of the ways in which the other three methods or atria lead us 
into philosophical questions. 

Let us ask, first, how it is that the analysis of any given 
material leads us back to a philosophical problem. It is clear 
at once that it leads us to no such problem so long as we are able 
simply to take to pieces the material which is presented to us, 
and to find in the pieces which wethus reach a new material which 
is similarly presented. When we analyse water into oxygen 
and hydrogen, there is no problem raised by the components, as 
such, which is not equally raised by the compound substance | 
with which we start. So long as we merely see before our 
eyes that one object has certain other objects as its constitu- 
ents, we are still in the region of simple observation, and are 
not led to any problem with regard to what is ultimate 
or fundamental—which is what we understand by a philo- 
sophical problem. Such a problem arises only when we ask 
such questions as these:—-What are the wltwmate constituents 
of the object before us? or, By what Jaws is the formation of 
the object out of certain constituents governed? or, By what 
process does the object as it is now presented arise out of such | 
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constituents ? or, For what end is the object formed out of 
these constituents? Such questions carry us behind the facts 
that are presented to us into an investigation of the funda- 
mental principles involved in their presentation. Now it is 
clear that the last three of these questions belong to the other 
aitiat or methods which are to be considered. So long as we 
confine ourselves to the first method, the only philosophical 
problem which arises is with reference to the wltimate con- 
stitution of our given material. But this question, again, is a 
philosophical one only in so far as it leads us on to our second 
class of inquiries, 2.¢., to an inquiry into the laws or categories 
or ultimate principles of determination. For if it could be 
ascertained by direct inspection that a certain analysis of our 
material is ultimate, the problem involved in this discovery 
would not be any more philosophical than that which is 
_ already implied in the observation of the material itself. Nor 
indeed could any philosophical problem be raised if the 
ultimate constitution of our material were discoverable by a 
train of inference proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
except in so far as such a train ‘of inference presupposes the 
application of certain universal principles of the connection of 
facts or events. But, in truth, it is inconceivable that any 
analysis of our material should be known to be ultimate 
merely by inspection or merely by a direct train of inference. 
Such inspection or such inference could only tell us that the 
analysis which we have made is the last which we at present 
see our way tomake, or that it is the last which the present state of 
our knowledge entitles us to assume as possible.! The discovery 
that such an analysis is ultimate could be made only by the 
application of certain principles of inference, the validity of 
which is not given along with our given material; and the 
validity of such principles could be established only by an in- 

1 We might be aware that we are brought to a stand, but not that we are 


brought to an end. 
B 
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vestigation of the general laws of knowledge or of being, or 
of particular kinds of knowledge or of being as such—+..e, only 
by the introduction of our second method of explanation. 

Similarly, an investigation of the nature of the process by 
which a given object arises would lead us to a philosophical 
problem only in so far as the tracing of that process involves 
the application of certain universal principles by which events 
are determined. The tracing of a process from one point of 
time to another, except in so far as we are guided in the act of 
following it out by the consciousness of a law of causality or 
continuity in change, is not of a more distinctly philosophical 
character than the observation of a single event. Now the ap- 
plication of such a law of continuity can be vindicated only by 
an analysis of the principles of determination of events in 
general. Indeed, an inquiry into a process of development 
differs from an investigation of the constitution of a compound 
material only as a time-series differs from a series of co-existent 
phenomena; and it must, therefore, be as clear in the former 
case as in the latter that no philosophical question can be 
raised, except in so far as we are led into a consideration of 
the ultimate principles involved in the determination of our 
material. 

With respect to an inquiry into ends or ideals, the case is 
somewhat different. Here the whole question is from the very 
first a philosophical one. The analysis of the constitution of a 
given object, or the tracing of the process of its development, 
leads us to no ultimate problem ; because each element in the 
analysis and each stage in the process is similar to every other 
element or stage, and raises no new question, but only carries 
the old questions farther back. An end, on the other hand, 
is, by its very nature, thought of as something terminal. If we 
have discovered what the end of a thing is, we have gone as far 
as we can go in one particular direction in ascertaining what 
the meaning of that thing is. It might be thought, indeed, 
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that when an end is externally imposed on a material to which 
it does not essentially belong, there is no philosophical problem 
raised. When the end is, so far as the material to which it 
relates is concerned, capriciously chosen, it might seem that 
such an end can be nothing more than a matter for observation, 
and cannot give rise to any speculative inquiry. It merely 
enables us to say :—“ Here is a given object and here is a 
given end,” and the one of these facts 1s no more enlightening 
than the other. But it must be remembered that, in the last 
resort, no end is capriciously selected. At least, the caprice 
which chooses any end can be reckoned caprice only with 
reference to certain other ends; but it must itself, in every 
case, find its determination in the presentation of an end which 
is not capricious,! and the inquiry into this end leads us at once 
to a philosophical question. For we are forced to inquire 
whence it is that this particular end derives its determining 
power; and this is a question to which no answer can be given 
until we have analysed the nature of the Good. Consequently, 
whenever there is an end or ideal presented to us, there is, at 
least prima facie, a philosophical problem raised. And if the 
question which is thus raised be essentially different from that 
which is raised by our second method of explanation, then it 
must be admitted that the roots of philosophy are two-fold. But 
that this is not the case is apparent on a little further reflection. 
For it is clear that the presentation of an end or ideal must be 
either an empirical datum or the result of a reflective study of 
the object for which the ideal is proposed. Now, if it be 
merely an empirical datum—if, for instance, we find the ex- 
planation of the end or ideal in the fact of a certain pleasure 
or satisfaction which arises in the being to whom the ideal is 
presented—then there ceases to be any philosophical problem 


1 Unless, of course, there is an ultimate inexplicability in the choice of ends 
—in which case the investigation of them would be an unprofitable inquiry. 
But we may assume that this view is out of court. See the remarks on this 


point near the beginning of Chap. IV. 
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at all. The ideal or end is then a fact which may be observed - 
like any other fact, and the inquiry into its nature will be con- 
ducted according to the first or third method,—neither of which, 
as we have seen, leads to any ultimate problem. There is a 
philosophical problem involved only if it be the case that the 
empirical datum in question—e.g., the pleasure or satisfaction— 
is itself capable of explanation by reference to some deeper 
principle. And such a deeper principle of explanation can 
hardly be looked for anywhere else than in an analysis of the 
laws or principles which underlie all being and knowledge, or- 
at any rate of those which underlie the particular kind of being 
and knowledge which is concerned in the individual instance 
under discussion. Consequently it would seem that the con- 
sideration of an end or ideal either leads to no ultimate philo- 
sophical problem at all—carrying us back simply to an empiri- 
cal daturm—or else it leads to a problem which is identical with 
that of our second method. 

We are thus led to consider in what sense it may be held 
that that second method leads us to an ultimate philosophical 
problem. It might seem that even an examination of the 
principles of determination of the existence of an object would 
not lead us to any problem which could be regarded as 
terminal. For it might be thought that an examination of sucl. 
principles is precisely on a par with an analysis of the constitu- 
tion of an object or of the process by which it is developed ; 
and that in the one case, as in the others, we should simply be 
led back from point to point, without reaching any ultimate 
problem in which thought could rest. But there is an im- 
portant difference between the three cases. Two of them are 
simply analyses of fact: the other is an analysis of meaning or 
explanation. Now the analysis of fact leads simply to other 
facts which may equally well be made objects of a further 
analysis. Indeed, by analysing a single fact into a number of 


1 There may, no doubt, be an ultimate limit to such a process of analysis. 
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separate elements, we are in general only multiplying our 
problems. An analysis of meaning or explanation, on the 
other hand, simplifies our problem, by leading us to broader 
principles under which a number of particular cases may be 
brought; and such a method may at last lead us to that which 
explains itself and carries us no farther. It is, at any rate, on 
the possibility of reaching such a self-explanatory system of 
principles, in which the wheel of our investigations may “ come 
full circle,” that the hopes of philosophy rest. 

Further, it is not difficult to see how such a method of 
explanation connects itself with the idea of an end: since a 
deeper insight into the meaning of being and knowledge—z.e., into 
the principles by which their nature is determined—can hardly 
fail to give rise to a demand for a fuller expression of that 
meaning than we can find in being and knowledge as they are 
actually presented to us. To discover what an object means 
is usually to discover that it does rot mean it with perfect 
clearness; and thus to gain zdeas of the principles by which 
objects are determined is at the same time to gain ideals of 
their further determination. On this point, however, we need 
not now insist. It is sufficient for our present purpose to have 
indicated the steps by which we are led to the conviction that 
philosophy is concerned with the analysis of the principles 
involved in knowledge and being, and, by means of that 
analysis, with the consideration of an end or ideal. 

But if philosophy is thus to appropriate the second and 
fourth of our methods of explanation, the question remains how 
it is to relate itself to the first and third. The consideration 
of this question may help us to understand the relation of 
philosophy to the various particular sciences. It has already 
been pointed out that each of the four methods of explanation 


But we cannot know the limit to be ultimate by merely finding that we cannot 
go farther in such a process. To know that it is ultimate we must have an 

explanation of the fact that it is ultimate—z.e., we must go beyond the mere 
analysis of facts. | 
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may give rise to a special department of science. It might be 
truer, however, to say rather that in the subject-matter of every 
concrete science there are elements which require all the four 
methods for their adequate discussion. Every concrete material 
may be considered with reference to its constitution, its 
development, or its meaning—including in this last expression 
at once its essential nature and its end. If, therefore, the con- 
sideration of the meaning of things is to be regarded as the 
province of philosophy, it might seem that we are left with 
two departments of science in addition—viz., the consideration 
of the constitution of things and the consideration of their 
development. But if we reflect on the distinction between 
these two departments, we shall, I think, be led to draw the 
line of demarcation in a somewhat different way. 

For wherein does the essential difference between the 
constitution and the development of a thing consist? So far as 
the tracing of its development is merely the sketch of the 
series of its successive states, while the analysis of its constitu- 
tion is simply the unfolding of its present condition, there is no 
fundamental difference between these two things. The one 
exhibits the nature of the object at a particular moment: the 
other exhibits the same nature as it presents itself through a 
series of successive moments. Between these there is no differ- 
ence but that of time; and there is no particular dignity about 
a series in time, any more than about a series in space, which 
should cause the observation of the former to give rise to a 
higher kind of science. The real difference is to be found 
rather in this, that in the case of a historical study we are led to 
investigate the laws of change as well as the mere disposition 
of facts or elements. The observation of the oak as it stands 
is the same in kind as the tracing of its growth from the acorn 
to the completed tree: a higher kind of knowledge is implied 
only when we are able to “ look into the seeds of time, and say 
which: grain will grow, and which will not,” or when we are 
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able to explain why from a given grain the growth took place 
in one particular direction rather than in any other. It is, in 
short, not a historical but a prophetic science which is higher 
than an observational one. For this reason, indeed, the 
observational sciences themselves are properly enough de- 
scribed as Natural History. It is only when we are able so | 
far to disentangle the elements in the process of growth as to 
be able to calculate the various lines of tendency, that we are 
elevated into a higher region of knowledge. Consequently, if 
we were asked to make a broad classification of the concrete 
sciences, we should be led to arrange them thus:—(1) The 
science of Facts and Events; (2) The science of Tendencies. 
The tendencies, however, which are present in any particular 
collection of facts at any particular moment are infinitely 
varied; and the treatment of them can consequently become 
scientific only in so far as they are clearly distinguished from 
each other, and their relative forces estimated. In so far as 
they are merely observed as a set of existing tendencies, we are 
still only in the region of the observational sciences. Now the 
clear definition and estimation of tendencies is the work of the 
exact sciences: and thus our distinction between the two levels 
of concrete science comes to be identical with the old distinc- 
tion between those which are simply observational, whether the 
observation be of simultaneous or of successive phenomena, and 
those which are exact, or which are capable (ze, at least ideally 
capable) of a mathematical treatment. 

Summing up, therefore, we may say that the sciences corre- 
sponding to Aristotle’s four cawses or methods of explanation 
are these :—(1) The Natural History sciences, which simply 
investigate the constitution of things as they stand, whether at 
particular moments or throughout a succession of moments ; 
(2) The Exact Sciences, which concern themselves with the 
analysis of concrete phenomena into their elementary principles, 
and thus supply us with the means of estimating the tendencies 
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of change; (3) Metaphysical Science, which deals with the 
fundamental principles of knowledge and of being as known ; 
(4) Teleological Science, which investigates the Good, the end 
or ideal with reference to which things exist. No doubt ideally 
the sphere of philosophy must be held to include that of 
science within it; unless we suppose the existence of an ulti- 
mate dualism, or at least of an ultimate contingency. For it is 
evident that if we knew thoroughly the nature of knowledge 
and being and of the ideal for which things are, we could 
hardly be ignorant of the constitution of particular things and 
of the laws of their development. But for us, at any rate, 
there always remains an element of contingency in the nature 
of particular phenomena, and even in the nature of particular 
laws ; nor is it even certain that an ultimate understanding of 
the meaning of the world would exclude such an element.t But 
the possibility of such an ultimate exclusion need not concern 
us here. For our purpose it seems clear enough that these 
four distinct species of science must be recognised. We may 
distinguish them by saying that the first seeks the attainment 
of knowledge ; the second, of understanding ; the third, of 
wnsight ; and the fourth, of wesdom. 

It ought not to be supposed that each one of these depart- 
ments of science has a separate subject-matter. On the con- 
trary, every concrete subject-matter involves a reference to all 
the four; and consequently every concrete science? has in it 

1 Even such a thorough-going rationalism as that of Hegel seems still to 
leave a place for the contingent in nature (cf. Wallace’s Logic of Hegel, p. 228). 


How far this view is a justifiable one, and how far it was Hegel’s, it is not our 
business here to inquire. 


2 The only science which is here excluded is pure Mathematics, which is 
simply the abstract form of the possibility of exact science as such. It might 
be thought that the science of pure or Formal Logic ought also to be excluded 
from the above statement. But Logic is merely a kind of applied Metaphysics 
—being concerned with the ideals or regulative principles (e.g., the principle of 
consistency, of systematic unity, etc.) which spring out of the nature of know- 
ledge as such. It is consequently a part of Epistemology, and falls within the 
sphere of philosophy proper. And it may be added that for every concrete 
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the possibility of four different sciences. That this is the case 
is a fact which is often concealed from us by the circumstance 
that in the case of most concrete subject-matters one or other 
of the four elements tends to become so prominent as to obscure 
the rest. Thus Mechanics is commonly, and rightly enough, 
reoarded as a type of an exact science, and Geology of a Natural 
History one. But whenever it is necessary to make any con- 
crete application of mechanical principles, it becomes at once 
necessary to consider the structure of materials from a Natural 
History point of view; while in Geology, on the other hand, 
the laws of the formation of strata, and so on, contain in them- 
selves the possibility of an exact science. And that Meta- 
physics and Teleology may also be regarded as being concerned 
in the subject-matter of each is sufficiently apparent. 

The best instance for the illustration of this fourfold refer- 
ence in the subject-matter of the sciences will naturally be 
found in those sciences in which a process of development 
towards an end is most distinctly traceable. Of these the most 
typical example is, of course, Biology. Here it is easy to see 
that the subject-matter may be partly treated by a simple de- 
scription of observed facts and processes, while at the same 
time there are in these facts and processes certain tendencies 
which it is possible to analyse and evaluate. By pursuing the 
former method of inquiry we may arrive at a knowledge of the 


_ processes of vital development: by pursuing the latter, we may 


in some measure arrive at an understanding of them. But if 
we wish to attain a complete insight into life, we must carry 
our researches farther and investigate its relations to existence 
in general ; and when this has been accomplished, we shall at 
the same time have gained wisdom, by discovering the end 
towards which the development of life is directed. 

In the case of the science of Psychology also such a fourfold 


science there is, in a sense, a Logic—.e., in the case of every one of them there 
are certain regulative principles which have to be observed. 
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process of inquiry is obviously set before us at least as an 
ideal possibility. We may, in the first place, confine ourselves 
to the observation of the facts and processes of mental life, as 
we are aware of them within ourselves, or as we find them 
embodied in the languages and institutions of mankind, or as 
we see them gradually developing in the expressions and 
instincts of the lower animals. In the second place, we may 
endeavour to trace in all these processes the operation of 
certain general laws. Whether it is possible to express these 
laws, as the Herbartians have attempted, in the form of 
mathematical or quasi-mechanical principles, or whether, as 
Kant held, the series of psychological events is too simple or 
unilinear to be so expressed, or whether, as some others think, 
that series is too complex and organic for such a reduction, it 
is not our place here to inquire; but in any case, it can hardly 
be doubted that the tendencies of mental processes may in 
some form be discovered and expressed as general laws in 
formulae of more or less complexity. Then, in the third place, 
we may endeavour to get behind even such general principles 
as these, and inquire into those determinations which must 
necessarily belong to the nature of a developing consciousness 
as such; and the inquiry into these would naturally lead us 
also, in the fourth place, to ask what is the ideal towards 
which the development of consciousness points, and by the 
presence of which it is guided throughout the various stages of 
its growth. 

Similarly, in the case of Ethics, or the science of conduct, 
we might distinguish four possible lines of inquiry; though 
the obvious reference which all conduct has to certain ends 
makes it comparatively uninteresting to consider conduct in 
any other than a teleological aspect. It is quite possible, 
however, and even useful, to examine the data of moral life in 
various times and circumstances, simply from the point of 
view of natural history, without any direct reference to the 
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goodness or badness of particular acts or customs, as conducing 
to the realisation of particular ends. It is also quite possible 
to trace in these various acts and customs the operation of 
certain general laws, or the presence of certain “streams of 
tendency,” without reference to the question whether these 


b) 


tendencies “make for righteousness” or the reverse. Both 
these investigations are evidently quite distinct from the 
metaphysical inquiry into the nature of the principles 
which underlie human conduct as such; and also from the 
teleological inquiry (which in this case at least is practically 
inseparable from the metaphysical one) into the ideal of action, 
or the ultimate end by reference to which our conduct is 
determined. 

Finally, in dealing with social life generally, which is the 
subject that we have now more particularly to consider, there 
are once more these four possible lines of investigation. We 
may have a Natural History of society; we may have a 
Mechanies of society ; we may have a Metaphysics of society ; 
and we may have a Logic of society. The first would treat 
social life simply as one fact among other facts in the world, 
tracing its development from stage to stage, without consider- 
ing either how or why it is what it is, and without analysing 
the tendencies which are in operation at the various stages of 
its growth. The second would resolve social life at particular 
periods into its ultimate elements, and trace the direction and 
estimate the force of the lines of progress which it contains. 
The third would investigate the meaning of social life as neces- 
sarily following from the nature of man and from the nature of 
the world as a whole; while the fourth would consider its 
meaning as having reference to an end or ideal.’ 

1 In distinguishing these different methods of explanation, I have adopted 
the principle which seems to me simplest and most readily intelligible. For 
some purposes, however, it might be preferable to express the distinction in a 


different way. Thus we might say that the particular sciences deal with 
objects and their relations, in so far as they can be regarded as external to 
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From this point of view, we may understand how it is that 
social life is capable of being studied in those various ways 
to which reference has already been made; and we may define 
‘more exactly the nature of these various ways, and indicate 
the limits within which each of them may be regarded as 
valuable. 

The respective provinces of the second and third methods to 
which we previously referred—i.e. the method of induction and 
of deduction—are those which it is most easy to mark off; and 
with them, accordingly, it is most convenient to begin. These 
two methods are primarily concerned with what may be called 
the natural history of society and the mechanics of society 
respectively. So long as we regard the growth of social 
conditions simply as the evolution of one particular object 
which we observe, or of one particular set of objects in 
relation to each other, our method of study must remain at 
the natural history stage; and any general principles which 
we arrive at must be reached by induction. On the other 
hand, when certain general principles have been reached, we 
may analyse them into their elements, and work out in a 
rigidly deductive manner the lines of particular tendencies. 
These two methods have consequently an intimate connection 
with each other ; and their results constitute together the body 
of social science. Perhaps a glance at economic science—the 
branch of social science which has hitherto had most attention 
devoted to it—may help to make the relation between these two 
methods somewhat clearer. 


_ 


each other in space and time; while philosophy is concerned with the znter- 
pretation of particular objects—z.e., with the universal principles by which 
their nature is determined, and by which their spatial and temporal 
externality to each other is transcended. Or we might say simply that 
philosophy reintroduces the relation of things to thought which the particular 
sciences omit. But either of these modes of statement seems to me more 
complex and difficult than that which is adopted in the text; though 
ultimately their meaning is the same. On the whole subject, however, com- 
pare Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Introduction, oe i., and Lssays in 
Philosophical Criticism, p. 8 seq. and p. 41 seq. 
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The opposition between the historical school and the deduc- 
tive school in Economics has in recent years become very 
sharply marked. Yet it is not difficult to see that the opposi- 
tion is not one between rival economic systems, either of which 
might stand by itself; but only between two elements in the 
science of Economics, which are both essential to a thorough 
study of it, but to one or other of which a greater or less pro- 
minence may be given. On the one hand, no competent student 
of economic questions will deny that it is important to have an 
understanding of the concrete facts with regard to the present 
methods of trade and industry, and even with regard to the 
present attitude of thought and sentiment with respect to these 
methods, and at the same time to have an understanding of 
the way in which these methods have been developed, and 
in which this attitude of thought and sentiment has grown 
up. But, on the other hand, no one who has devoted much 
attention to the subject can suppose that it would be possible, 
by such a method of inquiry alone—i.ec., by a mere inquiry into 
concrete facts, present or past—to acquire a competent insight 
into economic questions. The economist desires not only to be 
a historian but to be a prophet; and the mere “teaching of 
history ” by itself can never furnish a basis for prophecy. 
History cannot even tell us that the past must have been as it 
was: much less can it enable us to predict that, amid the ever- 
changing stream of conditions, the future will in any particular — 
respects resemble what the past has been. Economics without 
history—if we may be allowed to adapt the familiar phrase of 
Kant—would be empty; but without analysis it would be blind. 
If it is to supply us with any practical insight, it must not only 
fill in for us the conditions which have determined the events 
of the past and present, but must help us to calculate to what 
extent each particular element in these conditions may be 
expected to have weight in the future. And it is equally true, 
on the other hand, that if it is to supply us with any practical 
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insight, it must not only enlighten us as to the direction and 
force of particular tendencies, but must also instruct us to 
what extent such tendencies are present, or may be expected 
to be present, in particular states of society—an instruction 
which is to be gained partly by the study of actual facts, 
and partly by the study of other tendencies than those 
which are purely economic (such as the tendencies which > 
influence the development of moral sentiment or of political 
machinery). Such other tendencies must, from the point of 
view of Economics, be regarded as mere facts; since they are 
not tendencies of which economic theory as such can offer any 
explanation. 

We have thus two elements in the science of Economics—an 
element which consists in the observation and arrangement of 
facts, and one which consists in the analysis and inter- 
pretation of tendencies. For reasons which we need not now | 
consider, a similar distinction of elements is not so readily 
apparent in the other departments of social science. Still, it 1s 
evident enough that the study of political and moral develop- 
ment, aS well as that of economic conditions, would also, in so 
far as it could be pursued as a pure science at all,’ involve to 
some extent a two-fold reference. Both the moral life of the 
individual and the life of the state might, within certain limits, 
be treated simply as given facts ; and, on consideration of these 
facts, we might distinguish certain lines of tendency which 
could be traced out and made a subject of calculation. It 
seldom occurs to us to treat either the individual or the state 
quite in this way, because we habitually regard them both 
rather from the point of view of ends to be realised than merely 
as given facts. Why this is so need not at present be con- 
sidered. It is sufficient to indicate that in all these cases there 
is at least a conceivable natural history science and a conceiv- 
able science of tendencies. We have next to note that in 


1But cf. onfra, p. 44. 
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addition to such sciences as these, there is a possible philosophy 
of society. 

It may seem strange, no doubt, at first sight, to speak of a 
metaphysic of social life. Society, we are apt to think, is 
simply an aggregation of individual human beings; and there 
are no metaphysical principles involved in its structure any 
more than in a heap of stones, or at any rate any more than in a 
herd of animals. We shall see reason, however, later on to 
believe that this is not the case, but that in a sense the 
structure of society must rather be regarded as logically prior 
to the existence of an individual human being. Now if this is 
the case, it is easy to see that there may be a metaphysic of 
it‘ The principles on which such a structure rests will in all 
likelihood turn out to be of such a nature that they cannot 
simply be formulated as empirical laws, or as laws which rest 
on other known laws of nature. The probability is rather that 
the investigation of these principles will carry us down to some- 
thing which is fundamental in the nature of a thinking being, 
or at any rate in the nature of such a thinking being as man. 
If so, we shall be led into what may properly be called 
a philosophical inquiry. 

Further, it is evident that there may be a logic of society, 
if we understand by a logic the consideration of a regulative 
ideal. For a society of human beings, in any sense in which 
such a society is more than a mere aggregate of individuals, is 
clearly not something whose existence can be accounted for 
without the conception of purpose. The fact that there are a 
number of human beings may be regarded as accidental ;? the 


1Of course, there might be a metaphysic of society in any case, just as there 
might be a metaphysic of a steam-engine or of any other object in which the 
categories are involved. But a metaphysic of society would not be very in- 
structive unless there were in the nature of society some intrinsic unity which 
such a metaphysic may disclose. 

2 By ‘‘ accidental,” in this and in other places, I mean that which cannot 
be explained from the point of view of the particular object under discussion. 
I do not mean to imply that anything can be regarded as absolutely fortuitous. 
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fact that these human beings are brought into relation to each 
other may also be regarded as accidental; but the particular 
direction in which their relations become developed is obvi- 
ously due to certain aims by which they are guided! Now 
these alms may to some extent be explained by reference to a 
number of empirical wants of which human beings, like other 
animal beings, are impelled to seek the satisfaction. But to 
some extent also” these aims have an intellectual origin, and 
can be explained only by an examination of the nature of a 
self-conscious being as such. In so far as these aims depend 
on empirical considerations, they do not carry us beyond the 
region of social science. What we desire can be observed and 
calculated, Just as it is possible to observe and calculate any 
other element in the conditions which constitute the nature of 
what we are and what we have been. But in so far as the 
aims in question depend on intellectual considerations, the 
investigation of them will have to rest on metaphysics. It 
will not be itself a part of metaphysics, but rather of logic; if 
we may be allowed to draw such a distinction between the 
simple inquiry into the principles which determine the nature 
of an object, on the one hand, and the ideal, on the other hand, 
to which such principles lead. But the two inquiries are in- 
separably connected, and they constitute together what may be 
most correctly described as Social Philosophy.?® 

While, however, it is impossible adequately to deal with our 
social aims except on a metaphysical basis, it 1s yet possible to 
be aware of their existence, and in some degree to realise their 
force, apart from any such basis. The consciousness of such 
aims, and the maintenance of a right balance between them, is 
what we describe as good sense, in the highest meaning of that 


1So much may perhaps be taken for granted at this point. For further 
observations upon it, cf. Chapter III. 
2 For a justification of this statement see Chapter III. 


3 On the relation between Social Philosophy and Sociology, cf. Héffding’s 
Ethik, p. 182. 
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phrase : and in so far as we are guided simply by this intuitive 
perception of their place and value, we are following the third 
of the methods of social inquiry to which reference was made 
at the beginning of this discussion—the method of common- 
sense. The évdofa of wise men are the intuitions of the 
meaning and value of certain ideal aims, which have not yet 
been subjected to any ultimate analysis ; and so long as meta- 
physics remains incomplete, the appeal to such évdo£a must 
retain a considerable value. The common-sense method has, 
consequently, a certain utility as well as the other two. The 
other two make up social science, while the common-sense 

method serves as a temporary substitute for Social Philosophy. 
Can we in reality get beyond that substitute? It is apt to 
seem at first, even to one who does not doubt the possibility of 
metaphysics in general, that it must at any rate be a vain hope 
to expect that any direct light can be gained from so abstract 
a pursuit on such a very concrete subject as social life. At 
least there is a very natural suspicion in the minds of many 
that no such light is reasonably to be looked for at the present 
stage of philosophic thought. It may be admitted that some 
light is to be got from metaphysics with regard to the nature 
of being as such, with regard to the principles of mathematical 
and mechanical science, perhaps even with regard to some of 
the most fundamental truths of physics, physiology and 
psychology. But the facts of social life seem to lie at the 
very end of philosophical inquiry, and with regard to them we 
can scarcely expect for the present to receive any considerable 
enlightenment. Now in a sense it may be allowed that there 
is force in this contention: but to conclude therefore that it is 
vain to pursue our researches into this department of specula- 
tion, would, I think, involve a misconception of the nature of 
philosophic study. On this point it may be worth while to 
make a few remarks. 


We have seen already that it is the aim of philosophy to 
C 
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gain insight and wisdom, rather than knowledge or under- 
standing. Philosophy is, as Novalis expressed it, “a kind of 
home-sickness—a desire to be everywhere at home.” It is the 
effort not merely to know particular objects, and to understand 
the modes of their connection, but to apprehend their under- 
lying principles and meaning. It does not seek to discover 
new facts or even new principles under which facts may be 
brought, but rather to define more clearly the principles which 
are already assumed as true—ro dpiCer@ar xafcrAov'—and to 
see more exactly what is their place and significance in the 
system of truth. Now the development of such an insight as 
this cannot be quite similar to the growth of ordinary know- 
ledge or of scientific understanding, in which—just because 
their province is limited—there is a comparatively definite be- 
ginning, middle, and end. Philosophy cannot properly begin 
anywhere but at its end: for its guiding principle is the ideal 
of a system, and its course is simply the effort to fill in that 
ideal. It may be compared to the children’s game of fitting 
together the pieces of a map. The map is the end, but the idea 
of the map is also the beginning. Of course, this is to some 
extent true even of the development of the sciences; but since 
in their case we are dealing with a limited circle of phenomena, 
it is more easy to fix on a starting point and a goal. In philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, if we fix on any point and regard it 
as an absolute beginning, we must fall into error: for there 
cannot be any beginning except the end.” It is our forgetful- 
ness of this that leads to so much prejudice against philosophy, 
and to so much disappointment with its results. It is often 


1 «The definition of universal conceptions.” This, according to Aristotle 
(Metaphysics, XII. iv. 5), was the new aim which Socrates introduced into 
ethical speculation ; and it is chiefly on this account that he is to be regarded 
as the father of Philosophy. 


2 This is a somewhat paradoxical statement ; but its meaning will, I think, 
be sufficiently apparent. Cf. Wallace’s Logic of Hegel, pp. 1 and 2, § 1, ad 
jin. 
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thought—especially by men who come to the study of philo- 
—sophy from that of the particular sciences—that philosophy 
ought to be able to offer us certain conclusions which can be 
set down and tabulated ; and men who come to philosophy with 
this expectation are either disgusted because there are no such 
conclusions, or else imagine that they have found such conclu- 
sions, and carefully mark them down—for some one else to re- 
fute. They forget that such conclusions are necessarily wrong, 
just because they are conclusions: for philosophy, as we have 
already said, is the serpent of eternity, and within its circle 
there can be neither beginning nor conclusion except the idea 
of a system, which is both ; any other beginning and any other 
conclusion must be wrong. The true philosopher will be com- 
paratively indifferent to the statements and counter-statements 
of rival disputants. He will say to them, like Goethe, 
“ Thr miisst mich nicht mit Widerspruch verwirren : 
Sobald man spricht, beginnt man schon zu irren.” 

He will know that the truth of philosophy is not a truth which 
is grasped, but a truth which is an inspiring ideal—an ideal 
which shines through at every point in the growth of our know- 
ledge, but which can never be perfectly grasped till the system 
of the universe is seen in its completeness. Philosophy will 
consequently never have any results,’ until no results are 
wanted; and in the meantime its work is not the accumulation 
of conclusions, but a constant endeavour to press down to 
greater depths in the understanding of principles which to some 
extent are already known before philosophy begins its work at 
all. The philosopher stands midway between knowledge as a 
datum of experience and knowledge as completed insight. In 
the former aspect, he accepts his material from the particular 
sciences: in the latter aspect, he tries to interpret his material 

1 T.e., it cannot have any results which are not subject to modification by a 


deeper insight. This is not true of the particular sciences, because they 
voluntarily content themselves with an insight which is not complete. 
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in the light of a conception, which he possesses not as a datum 
of experience, but as the ideal presupposition of the possibility 
of a world of knowledge. His task is partly that of patient 
dredging—endeavouring to deepen his view of the conceptions 
supplied by the sciences—and partly that of “ moving about in 
worlds not realised,” or trying to see what the particular con- 
ceptions must mean in relation to a universe of truth of which 
a great part is still in the dark. 

It is only when we look at philosophy in this way that we 
are able at once to realise its incompleteness without disap- 
pointment, its dependence on the sciences without humiliation, — 
its. tentativeness without impatience, and its true value and 
dignity without exaggeration. Its incompleteness means simply 
that its ideal is too large to be fully attained until the whole of 
experience shall have been filled in : its dependence means simply 
that its work is not that of discovery, but that of interpretation : 
its tentativeness means simply that so long as it remains incom- 
plete in its totality it cannot be complete in any one point— 
since to know any one point truly would be to see it in the 
light of the totality ‘—and that consequently it cannot advance 
like a mathematical science, from one definite proposition to 
another, but must be content rather to fill in its details by de- 
erees, at whatever point light may at any time break: while, 
finally, its true value and dignity must be found, not in its 
supplying us with a kind of cheap omniscience or empty uni- 
versality, but in its enabling us gradually to reach a clearer 
insight into the meaning of our world. Unless we take this 
view of philosophy, a social philosophy must be an idle dream: 
and it may therefore be worth while at this stage to add’a few 


1 Of course, the idea of the totality is present from the first, and each par- 
ticular point may be to some extent defined in relation to that. Itis knownas 
complete, though not completely known ; and we can partly analyse the ele- 
ments which are involved in the very idea of completeness. But a complete 
understanding of each particular point could be reached only if the whole were 


filled in. 
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words on each of these four points, in order that the true scope 
and method of a social philosophy may be rendered a little 
“more apparent. 

The incompleteness of philosophy seems at first to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. If we admit that it is incomplete, we - 
seem to admit that it is non-existent; for it is the very 
essence of philosophy to view things in the light of the whole ; 
and if we have not grasped the whole, how is it possible that 
we should view things in its ight? It would appear as if we 
must either grant that there is no philosophy worthy of the 
name at all, or else hold that philosophy is nothing more than 
a vague effort after system, and not in any sense the attain- 
ment of it—-which, again, would only be another way of 
granting that there is no philosophy worthy of the name. But 
the solution of this difficulty is to be found in the considera- 
tion of the nature of an ideal. The possession of an ideal may 
be said to lie midway between the attainment of an end and 
the mere struggle towards it. In guiding ourselves by an 
ideal, we are struggling towards an end to which we already 
‘possess with more or less completeness the conditions of 
attainment. Such an ideal is not in the full sense knowledge ; 
but it is a kind of prophetic insight which for a developing ~ 
being like man is as good as knowledge—or, in a sense, even 
better. Now by the introduction of this conception we may 
be enabled to attach a definite meaning to philosophy, without 
supposing it either to involve the attainment of a complete 
system of knowledge or to be but a vague and hopeless effort 
after such a system. If we define philosophy as the effort to 
attain clear insight into the meaning of our conceptions, guided 
by the ideal of knowledge as a completed system, we at once 
save ourselves from the identification of it either with omni- 
science or with random speculation. According to this defini- 


1It is better at least than what ordinarily passes for knowledge—which is 
complete only because it is limited. 
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tion, it is neither the full knowledge of truth nor a blind search 
for truth: it is a search for truth with a certain prophetic un- 
derstanding of what truth must be when it is found. It is in- 
complete, but it is not fragmentary. It is not the whole, but 
the idea of the whole shines through it. 

The dependence of philosophy on the sciences, in like 
manner, is apt at first to appear like a contradiction. If it 
takes its material from science, we naturally ask, how can it 
be anything higher than science? How can it at once depend 
and transcend? How can it go any deeper than the founda- 
tion on which it rests? The answer is—to borrow an illus- 
tration from Hegel ’—that philosophy is dependent on the 
sciences in very much the same sense as that in which eating 
is dependent on food. In philosophising, just as in eating, we 
endeavour to turn the particulars with which we are supplied — 
into elements of a system. The system is not independent of 
the material by which it is built up; yet in the system— 
which, but for the material, is merely the idea of a whole— 
the material becomes transformed. Without the system, our 
material is “hard fact” or empirical law: within the system, 
it is a content with a meaning. But we have to begin with 
the particulars and not with the meaning—or at least with 
the meaning only as a kind of prophetic glance—and con- 
sequently philosophy must remain in a state of dependence | 
on the particular sciences, just as eating remains dependent on 
food. If it is. the business of philosophy to get behind the 
work of the sciences and see their true meaning and relations, 
it is clear that it must pre-suppose a certain development of 
the sciences and cannot easily outstrip them. We must have 
got the conceptions and be able to use them with some 
freedom, before we set ourselves to the task of investigating their 
significance. It is for this reason that there always seems to 
be less finality in the work of philosophy than in that of the 

1 Wallace’s Logic of Hegel, p. 16. 
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sciences. In the sciences a certain stage of knowledge is 
definitely reached, and the past stage is then at once left 
behind and ceases to have any but an antiquarian interest. 
In philosophy, on the other hand, there is no such definite 
advance. “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” The 
sciences go, on the whole, straight forward, like conquering 
armies ; while philosophy remains behind to take the bearing 
of the territories that have been won, and to bury the 
dead. 

It is from this point of view that we are able to understand 
the tentativeness of philosophic development—a development 
‘which is apt at first to seem nothing more than the melan- 
choly spectacle of the formation and overthrow of system after 
_ system, and the erection of new ones which cannot reasonably 
anticipate a better fate. All progress which is guided by an 
ideal must be more or less of the nature of a stumble. It is 
so, for instance, with the growth of our moral being. “Our 
very walking,” as Goethe put it, “is a series of falls.” 
Progress towards an ideal alternates between the partial 
glimpses of the ideal and the partially successful effort to 
bring the real into conformity with it. And so it must be 
even with philosophy; since even philosophy is not inde- 
pendent of what Hegel described as “the brutality of facts,” 
in which it is seldom possible to see the ideal with perfect 
clearness. The development of philosophy is consequently not 
an advance straight forward; but is rather like the growth of 
an individual character, in which it not uncommonly happens 
that in some respects an earlier stage is richer in its contents 
than a later one, and in which the whole increases rather in 
fulness of meaning than in extent of matter. Each philo- 
sopher seeks to some extent to form a system, but the impor- 
tant thing about the work of each philosopher is not the par- 
ticular system which he forms, but the way in which he 
deepens our insight into conceptions, by bringing them into 
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relation with one another within his particular system. And 
thus in a manner all philosophies prove inadequate, and yet 
through them all philosophy is gradually taking shape. It is in 
this sense that the epigram of Schiller has point :— 


“Welche wohl bleibt von allen den Philosophien? Ich weiss nicht. 
Aber die Philosophie, hoff’ ich, soll ewig bestehen.” 


What is important in the philosophies is their grasp of the 
ideal unity of knowledge, and their effort to interpret the 
various particular conceptions by reference to it. Each 
philosopher has to say of the work of his predecessors, as 
Green said of that of Hegel, that “it will all have to be done 
over again”; but each of them may at the same time add that 
it all had to be done. The ideal has not been reached, but 
our insight has been deepened. 

The method of philosophy, consequently, is one which is 
necessarily tentative and cannot be quite rigidly defined, and 
yet is not one which is left entirely vague. It must depend at 
each stage partly on the advancement of the particular sciences, 
and partly on the degree of insight which has been already won 
into the nature of knowledge as a whole. What each thinker 
has to do, is not so much to add any new conceptions to those 
previously known, as rather to get a somewhat deeper insight 
into their significance and relations: and this will be gained 
partly by observing the errors which have been made by 
previous attempts at systematisation, and partly by taking 
account of the new light which the particular sciences afford. 
Such work must be to some extent a groping in the dark. We 
must turn the various conceptions over and view them on 
every side and in all possible relations. We must rub them 
against each other till they strike fire. We must “stand in 
the old ways,” availing ourselves of all the insight that has 
been already won, and gradually feel our way forward to some- 
thing new. We must neither trust to our predecessors nor 
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despise them, but follow them first and then try to surpass 
them by understanding them. We must answer their questions 
and question their answers. In general, we must observe, on 
the one hand, what the particular conceptions are and how they 
are applied in ‘science, and, on the other hand, what degree of 
insight has been attained into their relations to each other and 
to the universe of thought. 

It may seem, no doubt, that if this is the nature and method 
of philosophy, it must always remain to a great extent un- 
scientific. It must in some measure “ walk by faith ” rather 
than by sight. It assumes certain ideal relations to a system 
of experience as a whole, which can never be completely worked 
out. Now in a certain sense such an objection is probably 
true.’ Philosophy is not scientific in so far as it is not science: 
just as, again, it is not poetic in so far as it is not poetry, and 
not religious in so far as it is not religion. But if this points 
to a defect in philosophy, it also points to a defect in science. 
To make this apparent we must add a little more with respect 
to the relation of science to philosophy. 

The motto of the sciences is divide et impera. Their strength 
consists in the fact that they attack the world in detail. Their 
weakness consists in their abstraction. Each science takes up 
a particular class of objects, or objects under a particular aspect, 
or in the light of a particular conception. It “stoops to con- 
quer.” It voluntarily narrows its view in order that it may 
get a complete grasp of some particular province of existence. 
Now such abstraction as this necessarily brings with it the 
danger that we may lose sight of the whole from which 
abstraction has been made. “It often happens in investiga- 
tions,” as Hoffding puts it,? “as it does to children with their 
toys. They take them to pieces to see what is hidden in them, 


1Tt is also true, however, of the higher speculations of science that they rest 
on faith. 
2 Grundlage der humanen Hthik, V. 
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and then are unable to put them together again.” This is a 
danger which appears chiefly in dealing with complicated and 
living things, such as human society. The view of the 
scientific investigator, in dealing with such questions, is apt to 
be at once too narrow and too wide. He limits himself to 
particular aspects of things, which are meaningless apart from 
their relation to the whole, and then he proceeds to deal with 
the whole as if its nature were exhausted by the treatment of 
these particular aspects. He first becomes a hermit and con- 
fines himself to his own particular cave: and then he mistakes 
the limits of his own horizon for the limits of the world. Now 
such abstraction as this is inevitable in the work of the par- 
ticular sciences, so long as there is no more general science by 
which their conceptions may be criticised. 

From this point of view, therefore, we are able to appreciate 
the value and importance of philosophic study, without giving 
it an exaggerated pre-eminence, as if it were able to furnish us 
with a ready-made and absolute system of truth. We may say 
briefly that it renders a service to the particular sciences which 
is both negative and positive, and which becomes more and 
more important as we advance higher in the degree of com- 
plexity of the particular sciences. 

The negative service of philosophy to the particular sciences 
consists mainly in this, that it criticises the conceptions of 
which they make use, by endeavouring to define their place in 
relation to a larger whole. “An abstract term,” as De Toc- 
queville says, “is like a box with a false bottom: you may 
put in it what ideas you please and take them out again with- 
out being observed.” The study of philosophy is important as 
a safeguard against such intellectual sleight-of-hand. It is the 
art of fixing the bottoms of our boxes, by giving definiteness 
and clearness to our conceptions. Now such a service as this 
becomes more and more important as we proceed from the 
simpler sciences to the more complex, and especially to those 
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that are concerned with life and thought. In Geology there 
may not be much danger of misapplying conceptions: in 
Chemistry or Botany there is more: while in Psychology we 
are almost certain, without philosophical analysis, to be con- 
tinually misapplying them: and the same is true of the science 
of social life. The reason of this is partly that the concep- 
tions which we naturally employ first are the simplest: and 
such conceptions are adequate to the material of the lower 
sciences, while they are not adequate to that of the higher. 
The reason, however, is also to be found to some extent in 
another consideration, which we shall shortly have occasion to 
notice. 

But the service of philosophy with reference to the particular 
sciences is more than merely negative. It is positive in so 
far as it supplies us with a guiding principle in the form of 
the idea of system, by which it enables us to take a connected 
view of the objects of our experience, and so helps to suggest 
the real meaning of processes in which only a partial discovery 
has yet been made by the particular sciences. Much has been 
said about “the scientific use of the imagination”: and, no 
-doubt, much has been very well said. The imagination is of 
great assistance in scientific research; but the imagination 
which is of use is not a lawless faculty which “ gives to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name,’ but is rather a 
faculty which is closely akin to philosophic insight. It is a 
kind of creative perception which foresees analogies and rela- 
tions before they have become visible to the eye of sense— 
such a perception as Goethe, for instance, possessed in a unique 
degree. Such a power as this, however, will not carry us far 
_ unless the analogies which we discover belong in reality to the 
essence of things; and the power of discovering such analogies 
will depend on the depth of our insight into the general 
relations of objects. The instinct of genius may to some 


1 See infra, p. 44. 
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extent supply us with such an insight: but only in so far as 
that instinct supplies us at the same time with a kind of 
unconscious philosophy. In dealing with the mental sciences, 
in particular, such insight is absolutely indispensable ; and it 
is partly for this reason that the relation of these sciences to 
philosophy is more apparent than that of any other depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

We see, then, that philosophy renders both a negative and 
a positive service to the various particular sciences. The value 
of philosophy, however, becomes especially apparent when we 
pass to the ethical sciences. These, indeed, could hardly exist 
without philosophy at all. For here the whole question is one 
of what we mean, or what we want to be at: it depends on 
the possession of wisdom rather than of any particular kind of 
knowledge. The facts are in such cases created by ourselves ; 
and, if our meaning changes, the facts change too. The 
heavenly bodies will continue to attract one another according 
to the same laws, whether we interpret Gravitation rightly or 
wrongly, or do not interpret it at all: but it is not so with 
conduct ; this changes as our insight into its meaning deepens. 
Hence an empirical science of Ethics, which considers what. 
men actually do and what their motives actually are, or even 
what they actually think they ought to do and what they 
actually think their motives ought to be, without entering into 
the question what the ultimate meaning of all this is, is no 
science of Ethics at all: it leaves Hamlet out of the play ; it 
omits the very circumstance on which the progress of Ethics 
will depend—viz., the distinction between that which is 
accidental in conduct, which the progress of thought will tend 
to remove, and that which is essential in it, which the progress 
of thought will only deepen and strengthen. And this is, if 
possible, even more apparent in the case of Social Philosophy ; 
since the relations of human beings in. society are more 
obviously lable to change in accordance with the develop- 
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ment of their thoughts than the general laws of conduct 
are. 

The necessity of philosophy, then, is apparent. Nor is it a 
legitimate objection to it that, in a sense, as we have said, it 
depends on a kind of faith. For the faith which is involved 
in philosophy is simply the faith which is involved in all life 
and thought—the faith that things have a meaning, that the 
world is a rational system. This faith is unconsciously pre- 
supposed in all our efforts towards knowledge and in all the 
judgments of our moral life; and though it is only in philo- 
sophy that a definite effort is made to see life and existence as 
a system of relations, yet if this effort is to be condemned the 
whole of life must be condemned along with it. Into 
this question, however, we cannot enter further here. It 
is enough to have seen what philosophy aims at and the 
general method which it pursues. The justification of the 
aim and method must be left to appear in the course of the 
study itself. 

We may now sum up what we have been saying up to the 
present point, as follows. Philosophy in general arises from 
the necessity of answering two questions with a view to the 
explanation of the objects of our experience. These two ques- 
tions are, that with reference to the principles which underlie 
the existence of the objects under discussion as such, and that 
with reference to the ideal or ultimate end to which the exist- 
ence of these objects points. These two questions are in reality 
inseparable, and they constitute together the problem which all 
philosophy sets itself to solve: just as the particular sciences 
are concerned with the two questions as to the material 
structure of objects and as to the direction and force of the 
tendencies which are at work within them. Philosophy, as 
thus understood, will fall into a number of separate depart- 
ments, according to the nature of the objects with which it is 
concerned ; and of these departments Social Philosophy will be 
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logically among the last, since its object is one of the most — 
complicated in the world of our experience. But it does not 
therefore follow that the study of Social Philosophy ought to be 
postponed till the other departments of philosophy have been 
fully worked out; for the growth of philosophy cannot, from 
the nature of the study, be expected to go straight on from 
point to point, but must rather consist in a gradual deepening 
of our insight, now at one point and now at another. We have 
seen reason also to believe that such a study, though tentative 
and though dependent on a kind of faith, is yet both a legiti- 
mate and a valuable one. 

While, however, we need not trouble ourselves with the 
reflection that Social Philosophy must belong to the end of 
philosophic study, and consequently cannot be fully understood 
till all the other departments of that study have been com- 
pleted ; it is yet of considerable importance that we should have 
a clear understanding of. the exact place which Social Philosophy 
occupies among philosophic and other studies, so that we may 
see precisely what are its scope and limits, and what are the 
other subjects on which it is most directly dependent. We 
shall begin, accordingly, by taking note of some of its more 
obvious connections, and shall proceed afterwards, as far as 
possible, to an exact definition of its place among philosophic 
studies. 

It is clear at once that the subject must touch at many 
points on the sphere of Ethics. The determination of what is 
good for society will depend a great deal on an understanding 
of what is good for the human beings who compose it; and, on 
the other hand, the determination of social ideals may be ex- 
pected to throw a great deal of light on the particular virtues 
and obligations of individuals. Aristotle, indeed, said that 
Ethics are a part of Social Philosophy * (or of “ Politics ” which, 
in the Greek sense, may be taken to mean very nearly the 


1 Hthics, I. 11. seq. 
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same thing); but this was due in part to the somewhat em- 
pirical way in which he regarded the science of Ethics, and in 
part to the fact that what he meant by “ Politics ” was some- 
thing rather wider than what we here describe as Social 
Philosophy. When we speak of Ethics we may mean two 
distinct things. We may mean a classification of the virtues, 
é., in general, an enumeration of the qualities which in par- 
ticular conditions of society it is desirable to cultivate. This 
~ science is clearly a part of Social Philosophy, or rather 
is a part of the Philosophy of Education, which again 
is a part of Social Philosophy.. But Ethics may also be 
taken to mean that science which investigates the nature of 
the “law of freedom ” as such, which determines the conditions 
under which an “ought” is possible and the precise meaning 
of that imperative. This science is not a department of Social 
Philosophy, but is rather a study co-ordinate with it, both 
being departments of a still larger subject. It is true, indeed, 
that the determination of the ethical imperative would involve 
a certain reference to the social nature of man as a rational 
being; and in this sense it might be maintained that Ethics 
are a part of Social Philosophy. But it might equally well be 
maintained that Social Philosophy is a part of Ethics; since 
we can hardly deal with the problems of social well-being 
without pre-supposing the ethical “ought.” Yet we need not 
infer from this mutual implication that Ethics and Social 
Philosophy are the same subject; for though they are insepar- 
able, they are inseparable only as all departments of philosophy, 


'T may refer to Paulsen’s System der Hthik as a very admirable example of a 
treatment of Ethics mainly from this point of view. 


2 Among the best examples of treatises on Ethics in this sense are Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason and Green’s Prolegomena. On the relation of 
Logic to Ethics, cf. Wundt’s Hthik, pp. 5-6. It is, I think, owing to a failure 
to distinguish between these two senses of Ethics that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
objects to the application of Metaphysics to Ethics. Science of Ethics, p. 450 
seq. On the other hand, in Mr. 8. Alexander’s Moral Order?and Progress, p. 
2, the distinction is clearly drawn. 
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and indeed of science in general, are ultimately inseparable 
from each other. It is possible, in dealing with the ethical 
imperative, to take certain social conditions as postulates, and 
so to regard the determination of these conditions as falling 
outside the science of Ethics; and, in like manner, in dealing 
with social conditions, it is possible to regard the ethical im- 
perative as a postulate. Thus Ethics and Social Philosophy 
may be regarded as two separate departments of a larger sub- 
ject. This larger subject was probably to some extent in 
Aristotle’s mind when he spoke of 7 zodcticy as including | 
Ethics. But the larger subject is, in truth, the philosophy of 
human nature as rational; 7.¢., it corresponds to the main part 
of what Hegel called “ Philosophy of Spirit.”* This would 
include not merely the determination of the ethical imperative 
and the investigation of social conditions, but also an inquiry 
into those ideals which man as a rational being is forced to 
frame, which are expressed in art and poetry, and which finally 
receive their highest embodiment in religious faith—ain general, 
those ideals by which man as a rational being is led to look 
beyond his social condition to some still higher unity which his 
moral life involves. On the whole, then, we may say that 
Ethics is a subject co-ordinate with Social Philosophy, but that 
the Philosophy of Education, which includes certain elements 
that are frequently dealt with in treatises on Ethics, is sub- 
ordinate to Social Philosophy. 

Politics is another science which is very closely related to 
Social Philosophy; and here also it would be unwise to “cut 
things in two with a hatchet,” and to treat the two subjects as 
entirely distinct, and yet would be equally unwise to permit 
them to be confused together. We have seen already that the 

1Including the Philosophy of Law (Moral and Political), the Philosophy of 
Art, and the Philosophy of Religion. Hegel’s Philosophy of Spirit includes 
more than is contained in these departments ; since it involves also the con- 


sideration of the process through which the rational nature of man develops 
—i.e., human Psychology. 
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term Politics may be interpreted in a very large sense, so as to 
include not only Social Philosophy but also Ethics and the 
Philosophy of Art and Religion. In a more restricted sense 
we might use the term as an equivalent for Social Philosophy. 
But the term is usually and most conveniently used in a sense 
somewhat narrower than this, to signify that science which 
deals with what we might call social machinery—z.c., those 
conditions of social life which depend on definite human 
organisation, as distinguished from those which depend on the 
culture of individual character, with which the Philosophy of 
Education deals, and from those which depend on the material 
necessities of mankind, which constitute the province of 
economic science. Politics, in this restricted sense, is clearly 
one of the departments of Social Philosophy. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that it is only in so far as 
Politics can be treated as a necessary element in the rational 
development of mankind, that it falls within the sphere of 
Social Philosophy. In so far as it is merely an inductive 
science, or in so far as it deals with the minutiae of govern- 
mental arrangements, the Social Philosopher will not naturally 
regard it as lying within his province at all. 

The science, however, whose relations to Social Philosophy 
it. is most important to consider is unquestionably that of 
Political Economy ; not because its relations are closer to this 
science than to the others that have been named, but because 
they are less distinct and more in danger of being overlooked. 
In former times Ethics may have been treated as a collection 
of underived imperatives and Politics as a science of national 
agerandizement; but it is hardly possible for any one now to 
treat of either of these subjects without a very direct reference 
to social well-being. Some of the laws of Economics, on the 
other hand, lend themselves so readily to a purely abstract 
treatment that there is still a danger of their relations to 


human well-being becoming neglected altogether. In studying 
D 
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Ethics and Politics we have the largeness and manysidedness 
of human nature continually before us; whereas in studying 
Economics it is much more easily possible to regard human 
beings as a species of machines governed by a few simple and 
in general ignoble motives; and the temptation so to treat 
them is great, since it leads to a very considerable simplification 
of economic doctrine. Moreover, it is perhaps more difficult in 
Economics than in any other subject to avoid writing from the 
point of view of a class. The moralist, indeed, may also 
sometimes be tempted to 


‘“¢ Compound for sins he is inclined to 
By damning those he has no mind to,” 
and the political philosopher may write as a radical or as a 
conservative. But the economist is more directly concerned 
with those conditions on which in modern times class 
distinctions mainly depend, and for that reason it is more 
difficult for him to get out of the atmosphere of a particular 
erade of social life. Besides, Ethics and Politics are older 
sciences, and there are certain large traditions about them which 
cannot lightly be overlooked ; whereas Political Economy is of 
more recent growth, and is concerned with conditions which 
are continually undergoing variation; and though it has been 
treated by writers of great vigour and acuteness, it has yet 
rarely been made the main object of study by men of quite the 
same breadth and compass of mind as have been brought 
to bear on ethical and political speculation. It is a sub- 
ject on which there is as yet—or at least was until quite 
recently—less weight of authority and more scope for in- 
dividual bias. Its doctrines can be readily turned to suit 
the interests or prejudices of those who use them. Pectus 
economicum facit. The practical value of the work of econo- 
mists has hitherto depended largely on the question whether 
they had sympathy with the progress of those classes of the 
community who are least capable of protecting their own 
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interests. When they had not this, their work, however able 
otherwise, has usually done harm. The fact is, indeed, that 
Political Economy has hardly ever been treated quite as 
a science at all: it is only beginning to get into scientific shape. 
It has been until lately much less a subject for the study than 
for the market place; and the idols of the Forum mingle in it 
confusedly with those of the Theatre and the Cave.’ Several 
of those who have written on it have been men interested in 
particular branches of business, who have taken up the sub- 
ject in a very empirical way, and have treated only of those 
aspects of it in which their particular interests happened to lie, 
omitting to notice the relations of these fragments to the whole. 
And indeed in some cases it could even be wished that such 
writers had confined themselves more strictly than they have 
done to the treatment of those departments with which they 
were really familiar; since the consciousness of their ability 
to deal with these has been apt to mislead them and their 
disciples into the belief that they possessed an adequate com- 
prehension of the whole subject. It is therefore more necessary 
in the case of Political Economy than in that of any other science 
to consider carefully its relations to Social Philosophy, in order 
that we may see clearly the true place and significance of its 
various methods and departments. 

Economists as a class have been violently attacked in 
recent times by a number of influential writers; and the 
deficiencies of the older economists are now so fully acknow- 
ledged that one is tempted rather to plead in their defence than 
to heap fresh insults upon them. Indeed, the popular com- 
plaints against them are often unreasonable and even incon- 


1This would apply, no doubt, to Ethics and Politics also, as popularly 
understood; but not to quite the same extent. Private individuals cannot 
so readily tamper with Ethics and Politics as with Economics ; though it seems 
possible that in the near future this may no longer be the case. With regard 
to Economics, cf. Mr. Smart’s Preface to Béohm-Bawerk’s Capital and 
Interest, p. xiil. 
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sistent. If economists apply their principles directly to 
practical questions, they are accused of solving concrete pro- 
blems by means of inadequate abstractions: if, on the other 
hand, they abstain from any such application, they are accused 
of indifference.' They are blamed for going where angels fear 
to tread, and also for not going where every fool may rush in. 
The faults? with which they are fairly chargeable are due in 
the main to the absence of a Social Philosophy by which their 
science could be guided and circumscribed. A student of any 
one of the special sciences can hardly be expected to look much 
abroad into the world as a whole: his attention is necessarily 
directed chiefly to the details of his own particular study. To 
take a comprehensive view of things is the business rather of 
the philosopher ; and it is to the neglect of philosophy that the 
most pernicious errors of the economists must be mainly traced. 
Their errors have consisted for the most part in misleading 
modes of statement: and these are often of such a sort. that 
even a little philosophy would suffice to correct them. Of 
course, the reference here is chiefly to English economists. In 
Germany, and even perhaps in France, there has been less to 
complain of in this respect; but the study of Economics in 
these countries has been until recently little more than an 
episode in the main current of economic thought. In our own 
country, indeed, Adam Smith intended to have completed his 
work by the addition of a general study of society ; and had he 
done so, it 1s possible that the history of the science might 
have been different. John Stuart Mull also interspersed his 


1 They are, however, justly blamable in so far as they have not made it clear 
to what extent their principles are directly applicable to practice, and 
to what extent they are not. It may be observed that most of the complaints 
against economists refer chiefly to Ricardo, whose methods it is certainly 
difficult to defend. Cf. Toynbee’s Industrial Revolution, pp. 1-26. 

*I mean the faults of the genuine economists. Of course, there are many 
writers who have adopted the principles of the leading economists, without 
any adequate comprehension of them, and applied them to personal or party 
aims. It is such writers, chiefly, who have brought Economics into disgrace. 
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treatise on Economics with a number of reflections of a more or 
less philosophic character; and his example has been followed 
by several subsequent writers. What is wanted, however, is not 
a mixture of the two subjects—this often adds to the con- 
fusion instead of diminishing it—but rather a careful division 
between them by some one who has the faculty, to use a Platonic 
metaphor, of always “hitting the joint.” To make the mean- 
ing of this clear, a few words of explanation seem necessary. 
Economics may be treated in a variety of ways and with a 
variety of objects. In the first place, it may be treated as a 
purely abstract science, concerned with the laws of the 
production, accumulation, and distribution of material wealth. 
These laws, of course, are based on certain assumptions (such 
as that of perfectly free competition, perfectly enlightened self- 
interest, and so on) which are not completely realised in 
the existing state of things: and in order to make the science 
complete, these hypotheses must be stated with absolute clear- 
ness—and how difficult this is, any one who will try to define 
what is meant by “perfectly free competition” may discover ; 
and the hypotheses ought also to be varied, somewhat in the 
way that was pointed out by Plato in the Parmenides. That 
is, we should consider what would follow on every conceivable 
assumption, or at least on every assumption which may under 
any circumstances be supposed to be approximately verified.’ 
These consequences might be worked out, as to some extent 
they have already been by Cournot and others, with a perfectly 
mathematical rigour; and they would possess a great deal of 


1To give any real value even to such an abstract inquiry as this, it is evident 
that there must be a certain reference to experience. We must refer to the 
_ actual conditions of life in order to see what hypotheses are approximately 
verifiable ; and we must also refer to the actual desires and wants which 
human beings have. We must not roughly assume that men are guided by any 
such simple principles as ‘‘ enlightened self-interest,” and the like. Hence the 
truth of Schaffle’s saying that ‘‘ without good Psychology there can be no good 
Economics.” (Bau und Leben des socialen Koérpers, III., 285.) It might even 
be added that without good Biology there can be no good Economics. Cf. 
Geddes’s Analysis of the Principles of Economics, Part I., p. 24 seq. 
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scientific interest, though they would have no direct practical 
application. They would help to clear the intellect, and enable 
us to see precisely what each of the abstract laws of Economics 
means. Any one who knows how loosely economic laws are 
frequently interpreted, is not likely to underrate the import- 
ance of such an analysis. 

But again, Economics may be treated as a historical science, 
dealing with society as a growing organism, and showing the 
relations of its members at different stages in their develop- 
ment. As the preceding science was entirely hypothetical and a 
priori, $0 is this one entirely a posteriort and matter-of-fact. 
And as in the former case the important points were to make 
our hypotheses absolutely clear and to work out every con- 
ceivable, or at least every approximately realisable, variation 
of them; so here the important points are to make our facts 
absolutely certain, to have as complete a collection of import- 
ant facts as possible, and to ascertain accurately their 
relations to one another. ‘This science also, like the pre- 
ceding, is not capable of any direct practical application. It 
is concerned only with “the teaching of history,” and history 
of itself cannot teach anything but that certain relations 
of phenomena have been. It cannot of itself give any 
guarantee that similar relations will occur again, though it may 
undoubtedly afford extremely important suggestions of probable 
relations. 

Finally, Economics may be treated as a practical science or 
art for our guidance in the actual affairs of life. Such a 
science would necessarily in some measure combine the two 
preceding, since it would require to consider both the actual 
facts and the way in which particular tendencies are operating 
upon them. But, being an art, it would involve also a certain 
conception of an end; and, as these ends might vary, there 
would be a number of distinct species of practical Economics. 
The’ following, for instance, might be enumerated :—(1) In- 
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dwidual Economy, setting up as its goal the good of each 
individual by himself. And of this Economy there might be a 
number of sub-species, according as the good for the individual 
should be supposed to consist in the possession of material 
wealth, in the attainment of personal happiness, in the develop- 
ment of character, or whatever else the end might be thought 
to be. This is the species of Economy which is frequently 
suggested by economic writers of the lazsser-favre school, though 
they seldom attempt to work it out consistently or to explain 
precisely what the end is which they propose. (2) Domestic 
Economy, with the good of a family as its goal. This also 
might have a number of sub-species more or less similar to 
those of the former class. Probably most of those writers 
who regard the good of the individual as the end would be 
prepared to recognise that for a very large proportion of the 
human race the good of the individual is inseparable from that 
of the family. It was mainly from this point of view that 
Xenophon’s Lconomicus was written.’ (3) Social Economy, 
with a more indefinite but not less practical aim than the pre- 
ceding-—viz., the well-being of particular groups of human 
beings—such as villages, municipalities, counties, and so on. 
Proudhon suggested, for example, that the workshop ought to be 
taken as the unit. Of course, within this class also there would 
be sub-species, according to the kind of well-being that was 
sought, as well as according to the nature of the groups selected. 
(4) National Economy, setting up as its goal the good of a 
particular nation. This was what was originally understood 
by Political Economy, or the theory of the “Wealth of Nations,” 
and it is still one of its most interesting phases. It is a very 
important branch of Political Philosophy. And, of course, of 
this species of Economy, as of the preceding, there might be a 
variety of sub-species. (5) Universal Economy (Welt-Oekono- 


1Tn Marshall’s Hconomics of Industry there is a constant reference to the 
unity of the family. 
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mie), setting up as the aim to be sought after the good 
of the world as a whole. Here also sub-species might 
arise. 

It is sometimes said that Political Economy is not a science. 
On the contrary, it is two sciences and at least five arts. And 
I think it may safely be maintained that every one of these 
subjects is an important study in its own place. The exact or 
abstract science of Economics is important for the attainment 
of clear ideas on the tendencies of particular social forces, when 
not interfered with by other conditions. The natural history 
science of Economics is important for the attainment of insight 
into actual human nature as it displays itself under different 
social conditions, and into the direction in which progress is most 
likely to tend. ach of the arts also is important. Doubtless, 
if it were possible always to look at things from the point of 
view of the whole, and always to influence the whole, Univer- 
sal Economy would be the only one of these arts which would 
have any real value; or rather it would include all the others 
as subordinate elements in itself. But this is not possible. 
Sometimes we cannot directly consider anything beyond the 
well-being of our own nation, sometimes nothing beyond the 
well-being of particular groups or districts, sometimes nothing 
but the well-being of families or individuals. It may even be 
doubted whether it is always possible to consider the effects 
of particular lines of action with reference to all the elements 
of well-being even of the particular units selected. Some- 
times we can only consider the effects on the increase of 
material wealth, sometimes only on the probable multiplica- 
tion of happiness, more rarely on the development of character 
and the higher elements of welfare. Hence all the different 
' species and sub-species of Economics may, within certain 
limits, be allowed a place.. But what are these limits ? 

It seems clear that, in the absence of a carefully reasoned 
Social Philosophy, there must always remain a great danger of 
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‘confusion between these various species of Economics, and of the 
encroachment of each beyond its proper limits. Social Philo- 
sophy ought to play the part of a kind of Platonic justice 
among them, setting each in its proper sphere, and teaching it 
to recognise what it can really accomplish and what lies beyond 
its limits. It would have to guard against the danger, for in- 
stance, of confounding those economic laws which are dealt with 
by the abstract science of Economics with ethical imperatives, 
or even with practical maxims of prudence that are directly 
applicable to life. It would also have to guard against the 
danger of supposing that those circumstances with which 
abstract Economics is capable of dealing (¢.¢., in general, those 
which lend themselves to a mathematical mode to treatment) 
are the only circumstances which are of importance in social 
life. Again, it would have to guard against the danger of con- 
founding history with prophecy—of supposing that that which 
has been is necessarily that which will be, or at any rate that 
when we have investigated past conditions we are in possession 
of a complete clue to the future. It would also be the business 
of Social Philosophy to consider how far it is possible or exped- 
lent to deal with the effects of particular lines of action on par- 
ticular groups or classes of a community, without reference to 
their effects on society as a whole; and how far particular 
elements of well-being may profitably be discussed, without a 
consideration of the ultimate ends of life. It would have to 
teach the particular arts how to limit themselves without be- 
coming narrow, how to seek particular ends without forgetting 
that they are particular, how to interest themselves in means 
without mistaking them for the ends which they subserve. It 
would have to guard against fanaticisms—from that of riches 
at any price to that of class against country and patriotism 
against the world. Such a Social Philosophy as this—or rather 
such a department of Social Philosophy as this—is the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of the various sciences and arts into 
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which Economics may be divided; but it should be carefully 
distinguished from them, just as they should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

In saying all this, I do not by any means intend to imply 
that the various departments of economic science may not be 
conveniently treated as constituting a single subject. All that 
I mean to insist on is that within that subject there are at 
least three distinguishable elements—(1) The science of tend- 
encies, represented by such writers as Cournot, Walras,? 
Jevons,®? Edgeworth,* Wicksteed,° and the mathematical econo- 
mists generally ; (2) The natural history science, represented 
by the writers of the Historical School;® (3) The ethical 
science, forming the basis for the practical art of Economics, a side 
which has been made prominent by such writers as Sismondi,’ 
or in a less systematic form by Carlyle® and Ruskin,’ and also 
by most of the economists of the Historical School. The basis 
of the last of these three elements in economic science must be 
found in Social Philosophy; and Social Philosophy will thus 


Recherches sur les Principes Mathématiques de la Théorie des Richesses. 

2 Hléments d’ Economie Politique pure and Théorie Mathématique de la 
Richesse Sociale. 

3 Theory of Political Economy. 

4 Mathematical Psychics (which, however, deals with a good deal more than 
economic theory) and other writings. 

> Alphabet of Economic Science (the best introduction, so far as I can judge, 
to this mode of treatment). 

Comte (Philosophie Positive and Politique Positive) and Schiffle (Bau und 
Leben des socialen Kérpers, etc.) are chiefly responsible for the development 
of this school. Among its most prominent adherents are Wagner (Lehrbuch der 
polatischen Oekonomie), Schmoller (Editor of Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, etc.), Cliffe Leslie (Hssays Moral and Political) and many others. 
The article on ‘‘ Political Economy” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (vol. 
XX.) is especially strong on the Historical School (p. 390 seq.), though the 
other aspects are also discussed with much fairness. 

? Nouveaua Principes d’Economie Politique. In his earlier work, De la 
Richesse Commerciale, he follows the older economists. 

8 Past and Present, and throughout his works passim. 

®°Unto This Last, Munera Pulveris, and in several parts of Fors Clavigera 
and others of his writings. See also Professor Geddes’s John Ruskin, Economist. 
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furnish the guiding principles by which the other two elements, 
in so far as they bear on practical life, must have their spheres 
fixed and limited. For philosophy, paradoxical though it may 
seem to say so, is ultimately the only practical science; since 
it is the science which investigates the ideas by which conduct 
is determined. 

Having thus indicated the general relations of Social Phil- 
osophy to Ethics, Politics, and Economics, we may now attempt 
to define as precisely as is consistent with extreme brevity its 
place among philosophic studies. In doing so, however, it 1s 
necessary to give warning that a full understanding of the 
reasons for assigning to it the precise place which I am about 
to define can come only after the discussion of some of the 
following chapters with regard to the nature of the social unity. 
Here, as in so many other cases, our frontiers cannot be marked 
out until we have fought for them. Our subject-matter can- 
not be defined till we have investigated its nature. Still, it 
will be convenient to give such a definition as is now possible, 
referring to the subsequent parts of our argument for such 
justification as the definition may seem to require. 

In the first place, then, we may remark that there are three 
large divisions of philosophic study, which have been dis- 
tinguished by Hegel as Logic,’ Philosophy of Nature, and Philo- 
sophy of Spirit. The first of these is concerned with thought 
as such, the second with the objects of thought, and the third 
with objects in so far as these are themselves creations of 
thought. A complete justification of this division would, no 
doubt, involve the working out of an entire system of philo- 
sophy, in which it should be shown how thought necessarily 
goes out of itself to a world of objects which are not thought, | 
and how again out of this world of objects it returns into itself 
by the creation of a new world of objects which are themselves 


' I.e. Pure Metaphysics—not Logic in the sense to which it seems to me pre- 
ferable to confine the term. Cf. supra, p. 24. 
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thoughts. But in an introduction to Social Philosophy we 
cannot enter into any such discussion as this; and the three 
departments of philosophic study must in the meantime be 
taken for granted. Even apart, however, from the working 
out of any system of philosophic doctrine, it must on the 
whole be manifest that there are these three possible divisions 
of the study; though the understanding of their precise 
relations could come only with the development of a system. 
For it is clear that there may be, in the first place, a theory of 
knowledge, concerned simply with the abstract conditions of 
its possibility ; in the second place, a theory of the concrete 
objects with which knowledge is occupied; and, in the third 
place, a theory of those objects (such as art, religion, and the 
like) which thinking beings create for themselves. It may be 
a question, no doubt, how far the second of these divisions can 
be regarded as falling within the province of philosophy at all, © 
and whether it ought not rather to be relegated entirely to the 
particular sciences. To this question we cannot here attempt 
to give any answer; but it must at least be admitted that 
nature is prumd facie a possible object of philosophic study, 
especially when we remember that the life of a thinking being 
grows up from a natural basis, so that nature can hardly be 
regarded as entirely alien to thought. And if there is such a 
possible object, it seems clear that it must be regarded as 
different both from abstract thought as such and from the 
objects which thought itself creates. Such considerations as 
these may help us to realise, what only a system of philosophy 
could perfectly demonstrate, that there are these three divisions 
to which reference has now been made. 

Now it is evident that Social Philosophy must fall within 
the third of these divisions, if society is to be regarded as 
belonging essentially to the nature of man as a thinking being; 
and that it is to be so regarded I hope to be able to make 
clear in the course of the following discussion. If a society of 
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human beings were simply like a herd of animals, then, no 
doubt, it might be regarded as falling within the sphere of 
natural history—though even then, it would be an aspect of 
the development of nature in which it comes very close to the 
realisation of thought. But we shall shortly! see reason for 
believing that society is actually a product of our thinking 
nature, and not merely a product of an element in our animal 
nature which is well on in the process towards the develop- 
ment of thought. And if this is the case, the study of society 
must form a department of the Philosophy of Spirit. 

Now the Philosophy of Spirit also seems to fall, at least 
ideally, into three main divisions. It is concerned throughout 
with the laws of the process by which thought creates new 
objects for itself—or, in other words, with the laws of 
freedom. But what has first to be considered is the way in 
which thought is able to lay down a law for itself at all, and 
the way in which that law becomes operative in the life of 
thinking beings as such. This study would be what I under- 
stand by the term Logic, which is the pure Ethics of thought.2 
In the second place, there is Ethics applied to the hfe of a 
thinking being in relation to a world. And this world is, on 
the one hand, the world of nature, and, on the other hand, the 
world of thinking beings. Then, finally, we should have to 
consider how it is that the ideal which thought lays down for 
us carries us beyond any world that is actually known, and 
leads us into the symbolisms of art and poetry and the aspira- 
tions of religion. 

It is evidently in the second of these three divisions that 
Social Philosophy must be placed. If it were possible to sepa- 
rate the relations of human beings to the material world from 
their relations to each other, the latter alone would be the pro- 
vince of Social Philosophy. But as man is from the first social, 
his relations to the material world are all along conditioned by 


1 In chap. III. 2 Cf. Wundt’s Hthik, pp. 5-6. 
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the fact that he is also related to his fellowmen. Yet man’s 
relations to the material world cannot be regarded as subse- 
quent to his relations to his fellowmen. ‘They are rather 
logically prior to the latter. Consequently, Social Philosophy 
can hardly avoid dealing with the relations of men to the 
material world, as well as with their relations to each other. 
The questions of art and religion, on the other hand, can to a 
considerable extent be postponed as the subject-matter of a 
later study. Social Philosophy, then, may be regarded as con- 
cerned with the relations of men to each other, with their rela- 
tions to the material world, and with the development of indi- 
vidual character, in so far as that is affected by these relations. 
It will thus fall into three main departments :—Political Philo- 
sophy, Economic Philosophy, and Philosophy of Education ;— 
though it will obviously be quite impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with any one of these apart from the others. The relations of 
these departments to each other, however, will become more 
apparent at a later stage of the present inquiry.? 

I have thought it important to indicate in this way at the 
outset what I regard as the true place of Social Philosophy 
among other studies ; in order that we may realise clearly the 
limitations of our inquiry, and not expect more from it than 
it is able to give. At the same time, it must be obvious that 
in such an investigation as the present, which is an introduction 
to Social Philosophy, and not a working of it out, we cannot 
profitably confine ourselves to the abstract inquiry which has 
now been indicated. The interest which leads us to select 
Social Philosophy rather than any other department of philo- 
sophic study, is a practical interest; and unless we to some 
extent succeed in indicating the bearing of philosophic prin- 
ciples on practical life, we shall have failed of the achievement 
of the main purpose of our inquiry. Yet it is clear that if the 
definition of our subject is correct, it can have in itself no direct 

1 In chapter IV. 
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bearing on practice, apart from certain other studies which 
supply it with its empirical content. If, indeed, we could hope 
to work out with a certain fulness of detail the leading prin- 
ciples of Social Philosophy, even as now sketched, the points at 
which these principles throw light on practice would become at 
once apparent from the very completeness with which they 
were investigated. But it would be possible to do this only if 
the other parts of a philosophic system were also worked out 
with a like completeness. And it must at least be evident 
that in such an introductory essay as this no such fulness of 
treatment is to be expected. Consequently it seems clear that 
if the bearing of our principles upon our practice is to be in any 
degree made apparent, it will be necessary for us to some ex- 
tent to fix our attention on considerations with which Social 
Philosophy by itself cannot undertake to deal. Indeed, even if 
this essay were a much fuller investigation of the subject than 
it professes to be, it is almost inevitable that there should be 
a certain reference to things that lie outside of our sphere. 
Every science and every philosophy has to look beyond itself; 
and this is particularly true of such a subject as the present. 
We have seen that Social Philosophy does not consist in the 
attainment of certain conceptions by an induction from history, 
nor by a deduction from a priort principles, nor by a production 
of the évdo€a of common-sense; but may be described rather as 
an introduction—.e¢., an endeavour to get inside or behind the 
notions which we use, so as to become clearly aware of their 
true place and significance in knowledge and in conduct. Such 
an inquiry must have a constant reference to the concrete facts 
with reference to which our notions are employed. Nor need 
we be guilty of any real paralogism in taking such facts into 
our view, provided we remember always that it is not the busi- 
ness of philosophy to give any complete account of such facts, 
but only to throw a certain light upon them. The “dry light” 
of philosophy would not by itself be of much interest, in refer- 
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ence to the problems of practical life; but when we moisten it 
by bringing it into relation to the springs of human hope and 
the streams of human development, we must still try to keep it 
pure, and to remember that it is only a partial light. 

Seeing, then, that it is our purpose to try to discover what 
light philosophy can throw on the practical life of society, it 
seems natural that now, after having described in a general way 
the nature of the light which is to be made use of, we should 
pass to a brief consideration of the nature of the practical pro- 
blems on which light is to be thrown. Such a consideration 
must, of course, be of a very general kind, and must rest rather 
on a historical than on a directly philosophic basis (though it 
will be scarcely possible to avoid a certain colouring of our 
views of history by the philosophic principles which are to 
follow). But, unsatisfactory as it may seem to introduce such 
considerations into a professedly philosophic work, it yet seems 
an inevitable preliminary to the discussion on which we are to 
enter; and to it, accordingly, we shall devote our attention in 
the following chapter. 


estate ‘ 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


THE practical problem of social well-being is one which 
belongs peculiarly to the present time. ‘There is, no doubt, 
a sense in which that problem is equally present at every 
stage in the history of mankind. But the sense in which it is 
so is somewhat similar to that in which we may say that the 
scientific impulse is present at every stage of human develop- 
ment. Men have always the desire to know, and they have 
always the desire of bringing themselves into right relations to 
their world: yet there are stages in their development at 
which these desires become more prominent elements in life 
than they are at others. 

The social problem has not always been the most pressing 
of human problems. There have been times at which the 
most pressing problem has rather been an individual one—as, 
for instance, what must I do to be saved? There have also 
been times at which the most pressing problem has been 
political rather than social; and there have been times at 
which the most important problem has had regard to the 
discovery of abstract truths or to the advance of material pros- 
perity. But it can hardly be denied that the problem which 
is now most pressing is the problem of social welfare. 


There are, indeed, few things more striking than the absorb- 
E 
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ing interest which social questions have acquired within the 


last generation ; and it does not appear as if that interest were 


likely soon to decline. We might, no doubt, evade any diffi- 
culty which the rise of such an interest occasions, by ascribing 
it simply to the increasing preponderance of democratic in- 
fluences in the modern state. But such an explanation would 
not be very much superior to Moliére’s “soporific virtue” ; 
and, instead of resorting to it here, we must endeavour to 
analyse with some care the actual causes which have made 
these particular interests so prominent. We are more likely 
in this way to understand these interests than if we were 
merely to take them up as they stand, without reference to the 
manner in which they have grown. To describe the genesis 
of a thing—especially when it is a living thing—is often the 
best method of defining it; it is at least very often the best 
method of beginning the search for a definition. 

Now we may be led some way towards an understanding of 
this point by observing that what our increased interest in 
social problems means is simply that our interest is being 


directed more and more to the well-being of people generally, | 


instead of to the well-being merely of the nation as a whole or 
of favoured individuals in it. We no longer think of history, 
for instance, as a record of kings and nobles, wars and govern- 
ments, but rather as a record of the life and progress of the 
people. Our interest in economics, in like manner, is no 
longer an interest in “the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations,” still less in the causes of the wealth of merchant 
princes within these nations, but rather in the nature and 
causes of the poverty of individuals, and in the means whereby 
their condition may be gradually ameliorated! Now the most 
obvious explanation of this change is to be found in the 
increasing peacefulness of modern times. So long as nations 
were in a state of perennial war, the interest necessarily 


1 Cf. Bonar’s Malthus and his Work, p. 5. 
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centred in the struggles of the state as a whole and in the 
fortunes of its chiefs. The lower strata of society could not 
be regarded as much more than “food for powder.” The 
virtues of a warlike state are only those of “sparing the 
vanquished and beating down the proud”: it is in times of 
peace that men turn to the inverse problem of raising up the 
humble, and teaching the victorious how to use their power— 
and this is what we understand by the social problem. Still, 
if we are to understand what this problem really amounts to, 
we must carry our analysis of the causes that have made it 
important to a somewhat greater depth. 

It is reasonable to expect, in a question affecting human 
life as this does, that the causes which have led to its 
prominence will have their roots both within and without— 
depending partly on external conditions or environment, and 
partly on the growth of thought and sentiment. Man is born 
at once free and in subjection, and the history of his life— 
whether regarded individually or socially—is the history of 
himself and of his bonds or limitations. And, from another 
point of view also, these causes will naturally have a twofold 
aspect—being partly causes that tend to make the problem a 
difficult one, and partly causes that afford hopes of its solution. 
Difficulty and hope are the spurs to exertion. What cannot 
be attained and what cannot but be attained are both un- 
interesting, and nothing stimulates us so much to action as 
hope in the midst of opposition. It is natural to expect, 
therefore, that when we find the social problem engaging 
universal attention, there must be at once causes that make it 
difficult, and causes that give ground for hope. We may expect 
too, from the general relation of the elements of human life, 
that all the influences in the problem will be very largely 
interdependent, so that it will be almost impossible to dis- 
entangle them and treat them separately. 

We might begin, then, by dividing the causes which have 
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led to the present prominence of the social problem into two 
main classes—(1) those which are concerned with the external 
conditions or environment of life, and (2) those which are con- 
cerned with the development of thought and sentiment. It 
should, of course, be understood that such a division is made 
merely for the sake of simplicity and clearness, and that it may 
require afterwards to be corrected by taking account of the 
fact that the two things are to a great extent dependent on 
one another, and cannot be profitably considered apart. Again, 
each of these two classes might be subdivided into other two 
—(1) those causes that tend to make the problem harder and 
more complex, and (2) those that tend to create hopes of its 
solution. We should thus have in all four sets of causes, 
which it might be convenient to consider in succession. 

In order, however, to reach a clear understanding of the 
way in which these various influences have acted, it will 
be well to take a brief historical survey of the general develop- 
ment of thought and social conditions in Europe. It will be 
necessary, in fact, to consider what has been the nature of the 
task which the civilising forces of Europe—especially Western 
Europe—have had to accomplish since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, from which modern history may most naturally be re- 
garded as dating. The task to which I refer has been a large 
and complicated one, extending over a long interval of time; 
and there are many different points of view from which it 
might be considered. One. feels a certain aversion to any 
attempt to crush its results into an epigram—a kind of edged 
tool which it is always dangerous to handle. Historical 
generalisations are apt to hurt the mind in somewhat the same 
way as glasses hurt the eye. They accustom us to look at 
things in a particular way, and make it difficult for us to see 
them in any other way. Still, I believe it is at least not very 
far from the truth to say that the task of civilisation in Europe, 
from the time when the Roman Empire was split up, has had 
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in the main three ‘successive phases—which may be briefly 
expressed by the words Subjugation, Liberation, and Organisa- 
tion. These phases, no doubt, overlap each other to a consider- 
able extent, but they are nevertheless clearly distinguishable in 
their broad outlines. It is not difficult to indicate some of the 
leading points in the work of these three stages; and such an 
indication will assist us towards an understanding of the pro- 
blem with which we have to deal. 

(1) The first part of the work of modern civilisation was 
initiated and very largely carried out by the centralising power 
of the Roman Empire itself. When the Pax Romana had been 
extended round the Mediterranean, the basis was already laid 
down for the unification of Europe and its reduction under law 
and discipline. It was something more than a patriotic conceit 
or the blind fervour of an enthusiast which made Mazzini regard 
Rome as the heart of the European organism, from which 
in the past the best movements of its life had flowed. Roman 
law was the great political legacy of the ancients to the moderns, 
as Greek literature was the great intellectual one; and the one 
is still? at the foundation of European order, as the other is at 
the foundation of European thought. And after Rome herself 
had fallen as a political power,? the great unifying force for a 
long time to come—the force to which men naturally looked 
as the central spring of all that was highest in the activities of 
life—was what has been described as “the ghost of the Roman 
Empire enthroned upon its grave,” the Roman Catholic Church.° 
The task which had to be accomplished by this latter power, 
and by the other forces that co-operated with it after the Roman 


1This point is well brought out in Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, chap. xxi., 
p. 423 seq. 

2 Which happened later than has frequently been supposed. Cf. Freeman’s 
Historical Essays, First Series, p. 126 seq. 

3 Qn the relation between the Empire and the Ghierehis and on the unifying 
work of the latter, see Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, especially chap. vii., p. 
100 seq. 
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Empire had been finally overturned, was mainly that of subju- 
gating, taming, and educating the semi-barbarous hordes that had 
overrun her dominions and in general that of gathering up the 
fragments and reducing them again to some sort of unity and 
system. Few things could have been better adapted to serve 
as the inspiring impulse of this organising movement than the 
new ideas which had been introduced by Christianity.. “ Patrio- 
tism and religion,” says De Tocqueville, “are the only forces 
in the world which can permanently direct the whole of a body 
politic to one end.” When the old nationalities had expired, a 
new faith was the only power which could kindle in any large 
body of people that enthusiastic self-devotion which is necessary 
for the realisation of great ideas. The Christian faith, more- 
over, soon proved itself to have a remarkable assimilative 
power. The fact that it had begun in an attitude of destruc- 
tive absorption towards Judaism made it comparatively easy for 
it to assume a similar attitude towards the other forms of 
religion with which it was brought in contact ; most of which 
had, in any case, already begun to feel their limits, and seemed 
to be waiting for an enchanter’s rod to transmute them into 
something better. It soon succeeded either in adapting itself 
to them or in informing them with a certain measure of its 
own spirit, and so shaped itself eradually into a certain 
rounded completeness in which the elements of earlier systems 
appeared to be sublimated and absorbed. It “threw its silver 
mantle over the dark,” and changed the livery of ancient 
superstitions. 

Round it also other forms of organisation naturally grew. A 
certain element of communism associated itself with Christianity 
from the first, and appeared indeed to be the inevitable out- 
come of its spirit. The dignity of poverty and the nobility of 
labour—two things, it is true, which tended sometimes to con- 
tradict each other—belonged to the essence of its teaching ; and 
the organisation of industry owed not a little to the influence 
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of the Church in the first enthusiasm of its faith. The quiet 
permeation of this influence makes itself prominently apparent 
at a later time in connection with the Craft Gilds. It is un- 
certain how far the influence of Christianity was directly re- 
sponsible for the origin of these and of the Medieval Gilds 
eenerally ;! but there can be no doubt that in their ultimate 
- erowth they were largely pervaded by a religious spirit, and 
that it was mainly on this that their strength depended. And 
on the whole we might, without much violence—with scarcely 
any violence indeed, except that which is inevitably involved 
in characterising a long epoch by a short phrase—describe the 
centuries which elapsed between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the Reformation (and, of course, the time succeeding also, 
in so far as a similar spirit continued to work through it), as 
the Age of Priestly Influence, or, in other words, as the Age of 
Education from above. | 

At the same time other forms of organisation of a more dis- 
tinctly secular character were growing up, though around them 
also the Church cast a certain halo. Some of them, indeed, did 
not take definite shape, or did not display their full significance, 
till a somewhat later period than that to which we are now re- 
ferring ; while others, even before the end of that period, had 
already worked themselves out and decayed. Of these forms 
of organisation the most remarkable was the feudal system, with 
its ideals of honour and chivalry on the one hand, and its in- 
evitable rivalries and tyranny on the other—a source of division 
perhaps as much as of union, yet on the whole to be reckoned 
amongst the organising forces. Less striking than this, but 
tending more decidedly to order and welfare, were the earlier 
forms of the Craft and other Gilds to which reference has just 
been made—unique organisations, in some respects the most 
perfect that have ever been formed in connection with industrial 


1 See Brentano’s History and Development of Gilds, especially pp. 3 and 4. 
2 Brentano’s History and Development of Gilds, p. 69 seg. See also p. 17 seq. 
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aims. Nations also were now beginning to emerge from the 
ruins of the older empires, and to build up for themselves more 
or less definite constitutions. It would be interesting to trace 
the connection of these events, and to see the various causes 
which led to the preponderance now of one and now of another 
influence; but for our present purpose such an_ historical 
inquiry would be of little importance. What is of consequence 
for us to note is merely that throughout all these developments 
the same general spirit manifests itself—a spirit which may be 
roughly characterised as that of aristocratic organisation, or 
organisation from above.’ The aristocracy in question was 
sometimes one of talent, sometimes one of culture, and sometimes 
only one of force; but in nearly every case it had a more or 
less explicit reference to a supernatural sanction. The epoch 
to which we are referring was, in fact, the age not only of 
Priests, but of Barons and Kings? as well, and to a certain 


1TIt may be thought that the Gilds ought to be excepted from this character- 
isation. Certainly their constitution was primarily democratic. It was formed 
on the model of a family rather than of an army. Indeed, one of the principal 
aims of the Gilds was that of protection against aristocratic powers. Here, in 
fact, we see that even from the first the conditions of industry enforce a certain 
amount of freedom. Still, it is not difficult to see that even such organisa- 
tions as the Gilds belong essentially to a time when society is becoming con- 
solidated rather than to one in which it is acquiring freedom. And even the 
Gilds soon tended to become exclusive, and to impose very stringent regula- 
tions ; so that in a certain sense even they became ultimately aristocratic, and 
had to be swept away as soon as the conditions of industry were made freer. 
On this, however, we need not here specially insist. Perfect accuracy cannot 
be expected from any general formula which is used to cover a large part of 
history. All that can fairly be demanded of such a formula is that it should on 
the whole sum up the expression of the most dominant tendencies. Cf. Bren- 
tano, pp. 4-6, 38, 39, 44, 50-55, 43 seq., 84 seg. The view of some writers 
since Brentano (e.g., Cunningham and Ashley) is still more favourable to the 
above characterisation. 

2In a sense it may be held that the authority of the feudal lord was more 
absolute than that of a king ; and that consequently even the transition from 
the feudal system to monarchical government was already a movement towards 
liberty. For the government of a feudal lord was the government of individual 
will ; whereas that of a king is always to some extent the government of law. 
Cf. Hegel’s Philosophy of History, IV. ii. 3. (Translation, p. 416.) See also 
Montesquieu’s Lsprit des Lois, II. iii. 
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extent even of “Captains of Industry.” It was, in general, 
the age of authority—an age in which peoples were tamed and 
civilised and brought into order by forces and influences in the 
determination of which the peoples themselves as such had but 
little concern. Might was “in the saddle,’ and men were 
governed by the will of the strongest. The King, the Priest, 
the Master, was firmly established at the top: the Serf, the 
Peasant, the Apprentice, was firmly fastened at the bottom. It 
was, to use one of Carlyle’s’ expressive phrases, the “ brass 


colar ” period. 


We have been taught to describe this period as the military 
stage of modern civilisation; and indeed it was from the 
necessity of continual warfare that many of its most prominent 
characteristics were derived, either directly or by the subtle 
influence of habit. Society was organised into a solid phalanx, 
both on its secular and on its religious side, and the rigid dis- 
cipline of an army pervaded the whole. The serf was hardly 
more absolutely under the sway of his feudal superior than 
were the intellects of men under that of Aristotle and their 
beliefs under that of the Church. It is the sense of this 
discipline and order that causes such men as Carlyle or Comte, 
though from very different points of view, to look back to those 
times with a certain regret, as to a vanished ideal. But un- 
happily a chain seems different to one who is without and to 
one who is within its clasp.” 

(2) The second part of the work of modern civilisation was 
a struggle for freedom, of which the beginning may be placed 


1 Past and Present, III. xiii. and IV. i. 

2No doubt, a more minute analysis might discover, within this ae period, 
several subordinate periods. Thus the feudal age might be distinguished from . 
the monarchical, and the time of the predominance of the family from that of 
the predominance of the central government. Cf. Schiiffle’s Bau und Leben des 
socialen Korpers, ii. 90 seg. But these minute subdivisions do not invalidate 


the broad truth of the above statements. See also Comte’s Positive Polity 


(English translation), 11. 97 seg., and III. 353 seq.; and Lotze’s AZicrocosmus 
(English translation), II. 528 seq. 
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about the time of the Renaissance—though, no doubt, it was 
heralded even earlier—and which reaches its climax in the 
Aufklarung and the French Revolution. It is the negative 
movement in modern progress, the key-note of which is struck 
in the “de omnibus dubitandum est” of Descartes on the one 
hand, and on the other hand in the declaration of Rousseau 
that “man is born free, and yet everywhere he is in chains.” 
It began to be felt that both on the intellectual and on the 
political side the leading-strings of discipline had been out- 
grown ; and so the Age of Criticism arrived, when God and the 
King and everything that claimed authority over men had to 
be weighed in the balance of human reason—with a certain 
a prer conviction that they were sure to be found wanting. 
This revolution may be said to have begun at the centre. 
The religious unity, which was at the heart of all the rest, was 
the first that was effectually assailed. Already, indeed, in the 
incessant conflicts between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
we may see the germs of dissolution. “One God, one Pope, 
one Emperor,’ was indeed a vain ideal: for both Pope and 
Emperor, by the very nature of their offices, necessarily claimed 
supremacy.’ The equilibrium of Medizval society was conse- 
quently unstable, and contained in itself the prophecy of its 
own decay. If this had been all, indeed, the remedy might 
have lain in the unification of the spiritual and temporal 
powers. But the root of the malady was more deeply seated. 
The spirit of Christianity—itself at first one of the strongest 
antagonists of authority—-had been buried under a mass of 
more or less alien forms, until its meaning was almost entirely 
obscured. It no longer appealed to the heart with happy 
tidings of release from bondage, but rather seemed itself to 
have become a slavery to an empty form. The Teutonic 


1Cf. Hegel’s Philosophy of History, IV. ii. 1. (Translation, p. 403 seq.) 
See also an article by Professor Edward Caird in the Contemporary Review for 
June, 1890, p. 824 seq. 
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nations in particular,’ characterised as they have always been 
by a strong love of independence, especially in matters of 
thought and religious life, revolted against formalities that had 
lost their meaning; and, aided by the enlightenment which 
the diffusion of the new learning had begun to secure, claimed 
for themselves the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion. The sticks were dry ; particular abuses set flame to 
them ; and the Reformation was the result. 

All this is familiar enough to us. But what is important 
to notice is that it was simply a single step in a general move- 
ment. The next step—one, indeed, which began almost simul- 
taneously with the Reformation, if not even a little before it— 
was to secure political rights for the whole body of the 
people; to abolish the prerogatives of class, and make the 
absolute rule of any individual or collection of individuals 
impossible. It is true that an effort in this direction may be 
traced at every stage in the history of Europe. But the effort 
could not become a moral force until a certain degree of 
religious independence had been won; and it could not become 
an effective force until there were adequate means—which 
prior to the invention of printing there were not—for dis- 
seminating the ideas of the few among the many. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the problem of political freedom did 
not forcibly come to the front till about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and that even then it owed its 
prominence in great part to accidental circumstances: while 
it was not till near the end of the eighteenth century that the 
question of universal emancipation developed into an enthusi- 
asm, and, we might almost say, into a religion. And accompany- 
ing the work of purely political emancipation there was, of 
course, the similar task of freeing industry (including the 


1Cf. Hegel’s Philosophy of History, IV. introduction. (Translation, p. 354 
seq.), and IV. iii. 1 (p. 481 seq.). See also Montesquieu’s Lsprit des Lois, 
DoaLV.. Vv. 
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important industry of printing) from governmental restraints 
and interferences, a task which has been accomplished chiefly 
under the influence of the theoretical economists. In general, 
this whole movement was a transference of power from the 
government to the leaders of the opposition. Iconoclasm was 
the order of the day. It was a time when men worshipped 
the rising sun, and when the rulers of the world were not the 
established authorities but rather the subversive forces. 

This second period has been not unfittingly characterised as 
the industrial stage, as the first was the malitary stage of 
modern civilisation. The solid phalanx which was necessary 
for war, and for a state of society in which war was one of the 
most prominent elements, was beginning to give place to the 
independent pioneers of commerce and invention. Society was 
passing from the condition of a solid to that of a liquid. Such 
a change, indeed, seems to be inevitable, whenever the 
internal development of national life becomes more important 
than its defence against external forces—z.e. whenever industry 
becomes more prominent than war. An army must move like 
a single man; it must be controlled by an absolute authority 
from above; it must appear as the simple embodiment of the 
will of its commander. And what is true of an army is also 
true of the whole nature of a society in which the existence of 
an army is the most prominent characteristic. But it is not 
so with industry. Industrial conditions must be conditions of 
individual freedom, if full scope is to be given to the progress 
of invention and the improvement of methods of work. There 
can be little doubt that it was largely for this reason that, 
when peace began to be established as the normal condition of 
European life, and when in consequence the industrial arts 
began to be highly developed, the demand for freedom was so 


1This term has generally been used to cover what I describe as the third 


period as well, But this is a point which will be noticed afterwards. See 
infra, p. 79. 
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strongly felt. The cry of laissez faire! laissez aller! was as 
natural in an industrial state as in a military one had been the 
adulation of the powers that be. The inevitable march of 
history was from subjugation to liberty.’ 

In such a time only is it strictly true that “society pro- 
eresses from status to contract.”? It advances from the state 
in which rights are established by authority and custom to 
that in which they are established by mutual consent. Or 
rather, it might be truer to say that it advances from the 
recognition of obligations to the recognition of rights. In a 
military state the emphasis is naturally laid on that which a 
man is bound to do, while in an industrial state it is on that 
which he is entitled to claim.* The virtue of the former is 
service: of the Jatter self-help. To a certain extent the differ- 
ence between these two states may be observed even in the 
civilised countries of the present day, by contrasting a military 
régime like that of Germany with a more purely industrial 
régime like that of England or the United States. In the 
one a man is esteemed in proportion to his official position, 7. 
in proportion to the place which he occupies in a system of 
political service: whereas in the other he is esteemed almost 
exclusively in proportion to his wealth, 2.e. in proportion to 
the claims which he is able to make on his society. But the 
latter standard is the one which the whole course of modern 
civilisation has tended to bring forward. The sacredness of 
property has taken the place of the divinity of kings. 

(3) And now we have just begun to enter on the third part 
of the work of civilisation—what Carlyle used to describe as 
the “ Everlasting Yea ”—the work of reorganisation or “ Palin- 


1 Cf. Havelock Ellis, The New Spirit, pp. 60-2. 

2 Cf. Maine’s Ancient Law, chap. v. 

? It is for this reason that the teaching of such writers as Carlyle, Mazzini, 
and Ruskin, who insist on duties as opposed to rights, is apt to seem impracti- 
_ cable in the modern state. But cf. infra, p. 79. 
4Cf. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, III. 362. 
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genesie,” the building up of a new order on the basis of the 
liberty that has been achieved. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a note to a passage in one of his earlier 
writings, in which he had referred in somewhat exaggerated 
terms to the benefits of liberty, remarks, —“I forget now what 
I meant by ‘liberty’ in this passage . . . . It is very wonder- 
ful to me, now, to see what hopes'I had once.” Perhaps our 
whole age might make a similar annotation on the age that 
went before us. “Our time,” says Hoffding? “seems to be 
peculiarly the time of Pessimism .... The great political 
and social reforms of last century were greeted with expecta-_ 
tions of a Golden Age, which were not fulfilled—partly for the 
simple reason that those who had been set free were without 
that discipline which freedom alone can give.” Partly for this 
reason—though I believe it would be truer of the generation 
immediately before us than it is of our own—but partly also 
because freedom of itself (at least as commonly understood *) is 
not sufficient for a Golden Age. Indeed the discipline which 
freedom is giving consists to a considerable extent in making 
us aware of the limitations which it requires. The preceding 
epoch was the age of destruction and the Happy Hunting- 
ground of youthful zeal, summing itself up at last in the 
“general overturn” of the French Revolution. To men just 
escaping from their prison-house everything outside seemed 
elysium. They were content to forego all that convention and 
discipline had accomplished for mankind, and to reserve for 
themselves, like Alexander, “ Hope.” 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven,” 
if heaven consisted in saying No: as indeed for youth it very 
well may, when the Yes can be implicitly taken for granted— 
when the destruction of the worse seems necessarily synony- 


1 Frondes Agrestes, VIII. 2 Grundlage der humanen Hthik, IV. 
3 Cf. what is said on Freedom in chap. V. 
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mous with the reconstruction of the better. But experience 
soon teaches that there is no inevitable connection between 
them ; and we are in consequence beginning to pass from the 
demand for liberty to the demand for solidarity. Society, hav- 
ing passed from the condition of a solid to that of a liquid, 
seems now to be on the point of recrystallising. 

There are signs, in fact, that the industrial stage of civilisa- 
tion (in the emphatic sense of that term) is destined to pass 


away as the military stage passed away before it. And the 


reason why it must pass away is sufficiently apparent. The 
amassing of material wealth cannot, any more than the acquisi- 
tion of material power, be accepted as the ultimate, or even 
permanently as the dominant, end for human beings. Just as 
it is gradually discovered that power is only a means to pros- 
perity, so it is gradually discovered that “the only Wealth is 
Life,’* and that prosperity is only a means to welfare. It is 
the consciousness of this that has slowly been introducing 
among us what might be called the humanitarian stage, in 
which the interest shall be centred in the well-being of 
persons, rather than in anything external; in which, as Prof. 
Geddes puts it,? the end shall be “not the increase of Wealth, 
but the Ascent of Man.” As the idea of obligations gives 
place to that of rights, so the idea of rights gives place to that 
of personal welfare, or self-realisation. 

This change is somewhat more difficult to trace than the 


preceding, chiefly because it is a change which has not yet 
_ worked itself out—-which, indeed, in some departments has 


hardly even definitely commenced. A few remarks, however, 
on several of its more important aspects, may help to make it 
apparent that there is such a movement. And in this, as in 
the former case, it may be most convenient to begin with the 
religious aspect of the movement, though this is not the aspect 
in which it can be most clearly observed. 


1 Ruskin’s Unto This Last, Essay IV. - 2 Claims of Labour, p. 105. 
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For some time after the Reformation, Protestantism fairly 
justified its name by remaining essentially militant. It was 
only by a strenuous insistence on the evils from which it 
sought to be free that the movement could keep itself alive 
and grow. Nitor in adversum had to be the motto of each of 
its adherents. They were fighting against constituted authori- 
ties—-I am referring here to dissent in general, as well as to 
Protestantism in its more special sense—and their attitude in 
consequence was necessarily negative. The rights of the 
individual conscience had to be opposed to the claims of 
authority. The standards of authority had grown empty and 
lifeless : but in the long run it was seen that the mere negation 
of what is dead is dead too. In the generation succeeding the 
struggle for reform, when Protestantism was beginning to have 
its rights secured, theological controversy began to give place 
to a more positive religious spirit, which was more humani- 
tarian than dogmatic, which was rather a life than a creed. 
Of course, I do not mean to deny that at all times religion 
has been of this character to the most deeply religious natures. 
foman Catholicism, for instance, was so to Dante, for whom 
theological doctrines were little more than the veil over a 
deeper truth. But it can hardly be questioned that for the 
general consciousness both the authoritative dogmas of Roman 
Catholicism and the negations of Protestantism—culminating 
in pure Agnosticism—have tended to conceal the significance 
of the religious life. Religion, in these forms, was apt to be 
too much separated from morality. In so far as it influenced 
morality at all, it influenced it rather as an emotion which 
tinged it than as an inspiring force by which it was trans- 
formed and lifted to a higher level. In Roman Catholicism, 
the religious life tended to be so abstract that it was necessary 
to get away from the life of ordinary duty in order to live it 


1 Cf. Professor Edward Caird’s article on the ‘‘ Theology and Ethics of 
Dante” in the Contemporary Review for June, 1890. 
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at all. In Protestantism, on the other hand, the morality of 
ordinary life tended rather to be accepted as it stood, and 
religion simply to be added on as something beyond it. It is 
only in comparatively recent times that the demand has been 
strongly felt for a religion which should be the higher meaning 
of morality, and which should find its best expression in an 
enthusiasm of humanity. At the same time, the growth of 
such a demand can be traced through the whole development 
of the Protestant movement: indeed, that demand may even 
be said to have been the main source of its life. The interest 
by. which the movement was carried on was never merely the 
negative interest in freedom from superstitions, but the positive 
interest as well in truths that might furnish a guiding principle 
for the moral life. It was the immorality as well as the 
superstition of the older forms of religion that stirred men to 
revolt : and however destructive that revolt might be, it was 
yet guided throughout by the desire for a higher life. But it 
was only after the negative movement of the Reformation had 
achieved its destructive aims that the positive side could be 
brought quite distinctly forward. The idea of personal welfare 


could not become predominant until authority had _ been 


banished and rights secured. We see the growing influence of 


that idea, however, in the interest in the improvement of the 


people which accompanied the religious revivals of last century ; 
in the zeal which led to the emancipation of slaves,? in the 
formation of semi-socialistic communities, and in kindred efforts 
in the direction of social improvement. It is natural that 
many of these efforts should be efforts after emancipation ; and 


1 What I mean by this will become more apparent in the sequel. Cf. chap. 
VI. In the meantime it may be well to state that I do not mean to imply 
that the highest form of religion is to be found in the so-called Religion of 
Humanity. On the contrary, it seems to me that that system is an attempt to 
secure the benefits of religion without religion itself. 


2 Of course, in this, as in most other cases, the actual result was brought 


about by somewhat mixed motives. 
F 
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it is natural also that in many cases the moral ideals which 
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they suggested should be antagonistic to the ordinary life of 
the modern state. But more recently the demand has been 
for a religious principle which should guide and inspire man- 
kind not merely towards emancipation, but towards reconstruc- 
tion; not merely towards a withdrawal from the life of the 
state, but towards the development of that life to a more 
perfect form. 

When we pass from the religious life to the life of specula- 
tive thought, a similar movement is traceable: though here 
the process is complicated by the fact that the development of 
speculative thought has a movement of its own, which is to a 
large extent independent of the spirit of any particular age. 
The first note of post-reformation thought was struck by the 
doubts of Descartes ; but both in the case of Descartes himself, 
and, still more decidedly, in the case of his successors, Spinoza 
and Leibniz, doubt led almost immediately to a dogmatic re- 
construction. It can scarcely be questioned, however, that the 
dominant influence on the next generation is to be found 
rather in the sensationalism of Locke, leading directly to the 
scepticism of Hume, and that it is only after Kant that the 
effort towards reconstruction becomes predominant. These 
facts are, no doubt, partly to be accounted for by the necessary 
steps that have to be gone through in the development ot 
thought, and partly also by the influence of the particular 
sciences at different times But however objective a thinker 
may be, he cannot make himself entirely independent of the 
atmosphere in which he has grown up: and consequently the 
tendencies of speculation at these various epochs are largely 
representative of the general spirit of the times. It is sig- | 
nificant, therefore, that while the tendencies of thought in 
last century were distinctly in the direction of criticism and 
doubt, they have since the time of Kant been rather in the 


Cf. infra, p. 136. 
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direction of a systematic reconstruction; a reconstruction, 
moreover, in which the life of self-conscious beings is taken as 
the central fact. 

The significance of this becomes more clearly apparent 
when, instead of regarding speculative thought in particular, 
we consider rather the general current of opinion and senti- 
ment, as represented in literature. In this current we are 
aware of two successive movements; though, no doubt, the 
change from the one to the other has been gradual, and almost 
imperceptible. The first movement consists of a thinning 
away of everything positive and authoritative in the life of 
man. God vanishes away into an Etre Supréme ; duty, into a 
moral sense ; and the state into a social contract. It is true 
that in many of the leading writers soon after the Reformation 
we see much that is positive and authoritative—just as we see 
it also in the philosophies of Spinoza and Leibniz. But the 
positive element tends to become thinner and thinner. God 
changes from a personality into a substance or a harmony ; 
and in the somewhat flashy optimism of a Shaftesbury, and still 
more in that of a Pope, we easily discern the beginnings of a 
universal doubt. Even when, as in the writings of Berkeley, 
the course seems to be for a moment halted,! and sensation- 
alism itself is made to masquerade as a kind of idealism, we 
still cannot but feel that the inevitable movement is in a 
different direction. It is only after this movement has worked 
itself out—z.e., speaking broadly, after the time of the French 
Revolution—that the general tendency of thought becomes 
once more positive. It is, no doubt, unfair to speak of the 
eighteenth century as if it had been characterised by the 
presence of nothing but “ the spirit that denies.” It would be 
truer to say that it was an age of conflict, in which the head 


1Even this appearance of a halt arises only when we interpret Berkeley’s 
thought in the light of ideas derived from later speculations, Cf. Fraser’s 
Locke, p. 288 seq. 
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tended to find itself in opposition to the heart. There was a 
constant undercurrent of thought endeavouring to make for 
itself some outlet in a positive direction for the highest aspira- 
tions of human life; but this was continually checked by the 
consciousness of insuperable obstacles. “The cease of majesty 


died not alone.” The overthrow of the older authorities had- 


carried along with it nearly all that could serve as an obvious 
basis for the higher life of mankind; and a long process of 
struggle had to be gone through before a new foundation could 
be laid. Hence arose a suspicion of all the higher motives of 
human nature, a distrust of ideals that bordered upon 
“enthusiasm,” a disbelief in anything that could not be 
definitely weighed and measured. It can hardly be maintained, 
indeed, that this spirit has been outgrown; but it has lost 
something of its power. In the literature which began about 
the time of the French Revolution, and which has been the 
most potent factor in creating the spiritual atmosphere of our 
century, in the writings of Goethe and Wordsworth and the 
others who caught their accents, the whole tendency is obvi- 
ously towards reconstruction ; and it is towards a reconstruc- 
tion in which the spiritual life of man is regarded as the centre 
and the key of nature. Authority has on the whole passed 
away : the rights of reason and criticism have been sufficiently 
asserted : the welfare of humanity is the note which has now 
to be sounded. 

In political and in industrial life the positive spirit was some- 
what later in making definite appearance—partly because in 
these departments of life, in which external conditions have to 
be contended with as well as the obstructions of the spirit, 
freedom is more tardily achieved, and partly because they are 
less accessible to the influence of ideas. Yet there have not 
been wanting signs of the growth of a movement in these 
regions also in the direction of reorganisation. This may be 
traced, no doubt, very largely to the influence of such thinkers 
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as Saint-Simon and Comte, as well as to the earlier teaching of 
German Idealism, and to the various forms of Socialism to 
which both these lines of thought gave rise. But even prior 
to the writings of these theorists, and to some extent even 
serving as their inspiration, we find the same spirit at work in 
practice. The interest in the poor, which was in great measure 
stimulated by the revival of religious feeling, and which ex- 
pressed itself at first in the form of such elaborate inquiries as 
that of Eden, led at last, in men like Owen and Leclaire,’ to 
positive efforts in the direction of the improvement of the con- 
ditions of life. The co-operative movement owed its birth to 
this spirit, and it is the same spirit that we find promoting 
Factory Legislation or, in a more extreme form, preaching 
Socialism (of a poetic or philanthropic or “ Christian” sort’). 
The extent to which such ideas have influenced modern 
thought on industrial affairs may be to some extent gauged by 
contrasting the attitude of Adam Smith, Malthus, or Ricardo, 
with that of J. S. Mill, and that of Mill again with that of the 
so-called Katheder-Socialisten in Germany. We seem readily 
to trace in the development from the earliest of these to the 
latest the progress from the idea of individual rights to that of 
general welfare. At first rights are contended for simply as 
rights: then they are contended for because they are the 
means of personal welfare: and then, finally, it begins to be 
seen that there is more involved in personal welfare than the 
attainment of anything that can be regarded as an individual 
right. It might even be sufficient, for the observation of this 
development, to notice the changes in the attitude of Mull 
himself, who seems to have been peculiarly sensitive to the 


‘1There is an excellent account of the work of Leclaire in Gilman’s Projit 
Sharing, p. 69 seg. Cf. also Bosanquet’s Hssays and Addresses, p. 16 seq. For 
an account of the work of Owen, see Sargant’s Robert Owen and his Philosophy, 
or Reyband’s Etudes sur les réformateurs. 

2 <¢ Scientific Socialism,’’ or Socialism as an economic doctrine, is, of course, 
‘a somewhat different thing. 
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erowth of ideas in his time. On the other hand, when we go 
back beyond Adam Smith to the writings of the earlier econo- 
mists, we find ourselves in a world in which the idea of 
individual rights itself has not become decidedly prominent. 
It is in that earlier period that economics are emphatically 
political economy. The well-being of the state as a whole is 
still the chief good, and individuals are regarded as having 
obligations rather than rights. Now, on the other hand, the 
tendency is already that of regarding individuals as having no 
obligations except the obligation to realise what is highest in 
their nature, and no rights except the right to the means of — 
such realisation. 

It appears, then, that we can distinguish three stages in the 
history of modern civilisation. They correspond in general— 
and it is not by a mere accident that they do correspond— 
to the three phases of thought which Kant has characterised as 
Dogmatism, Scepticism, and Criticism respectively. We have 
first the education of the human spirit, in all the aspects of its 
life, by means of positive convictions—“ mystic, wonderful ”— 
of which no explanation is sought, but which are received 
simply as a revelation from above; and from the hands of an 
authority which is externally imposed. Then we have the 
revolt against the convictions, the overthrow of the authority, 
the denial of the revelation. Finally, there is the attempt to 
arrive at something positive and systematic; but at the same 
time something which shall no longer be merely externally 
received or imposed from above, but rather something whose 
evidence and authority are to be found in our own life and 
experience, something which can be examined and criticised 
and understood—in short, an affirmation which is not in any 
way forced upon us from without, but to which all the deepest 
elements in our nature give their assent. Thus the first stage 
rests on what is supernatural or transcendent ; the second, on 
what is purely natural; the third, on what is spiritual or, in 


. 
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the deepest sense, human. The meaning of this, however, will 
become clearer as we proceed. 

We must not, of course, look for any sharp line of demarca- 
tion between these three stages; any more than we should 
look for such a division between the stages in the growth of 
an individual character. In the one case, as in the other, we 
have a general impression, from the tout ensemble of the thing 
observed, that there has been a process from one stage to 
another; but when we seek to analyse the process, we soon 
see in each case that the different stages overlap, and even that 
many characteristics of the latest may be traced in the earliest. 
For this reason it is impossible to give any cogent proof that 
such a process has really taken place at all One can only 
appeal to a certain historical taste, by which the general feel 
of the character of a period is conveyed. The deliverances of 
this taste, as of other tastes, may be expected to vary to some 
extent in different observers: a certain allowance must be 
made for the “ personal equation,” and for the equation of the 
point of view. And even when the true deliverances of the 
taste have been found, one cannot but be aware that in putting 
them into language one is continually in danger of giving them 
a certain hardness and rigidity which vitiates their truth. But 
on the whole I believe most competent observers will agree 
that there is a broad truth in the division of the history of 
modern civilisation into these three epochs. If, however, any 
one should dispute this, it must be admitted that he would be, 
in Plato’s language, Qavmacras dvcavareros, very hard to 
convince. 

Now the prominence of social questions at the present time 
depends very largely on the fact that we live in a period of 
transition between the second epoch and the third. Society 


1 At least it is impossible within the limits of such a work as this. Nor 
indeed would it be possible to give a proof which would be quite satisfactory 
to any one who did not enter into the spirit of the successive periods, and, so 
to speak, live their lives over again. 
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has become thoroughly plastic and disintegrated, and “ organic 
filaments ” (to use Carlyle’s expression) are only beginning to 
form. The powers above us have grown weak: the powers 
within us have not yet grown strong. There is nothing to 
control us and we have not learned self-control. This is the 
general aspect of the social problem, and indeed of all human 
problems, at the present time. But in order that we may 
understand it more fully, it will be necessary to consider it 
under the four aspects which we have already had. occasion to 
enumerate: (1) Conditions of Difficulty, (2) Conditions of 
Hope, (3) Developments of thought that impede us, or that 
cause us to despair of improvement, (4) Developments of 
thought that help us, or that tend to inspire us with confi- 
dence. 

I. The difficulties of the social problem have grown with 
our growth and strengthened with our strength. The mere 
increase of population has made it harder than it ever was 
before for each to find his place. ‘“ Over-population,” no doubt 
—like “ Over-production’”—may be a somewhat inaccurate 
expression. The capacity of the earth for yielding subsistence 
to human beings is, from an abstract. point of view, practically 
unlimited, just as human wants are; and our power of avail- 
ing ourselves of the earth’s capacity is continually increasing, 
and seems likely to go on continually increasing, by the growth 
of new inventions. Yet, just as it is easily possible to have a 
glut in the market by producing the wrong things, or by pro- 
ducing things at the wrong place or time, so too it is possible— 
if we may be allowed to express it in such a way—to have a 
glut of human beings, if they increase more rapidly than the 
power of providing them with the means of subsistence, or if 
they increase in such a way that it is difficult for them 
to spread themselves over those places that are fitted for 
their support, or in such a way that it is practically impossible 
for them to be properly organised and governed. In any case, 
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the larger the numbers are the more complicated in general 
will be the problem of uniting them into a whole—even when 
allowance is made for the fact (which, indeed, is partly a result 
of this difficulty) that in a denser population there is usually a 
more alert intelligence. The Greeks used to think it im- 
possible to constitute a state of more than a few thousand 
citizens ; and though our ideas have expanded as our powers 
of organisation have grown, it seems to be still true that there 
are limits to the possibility of a well-ordered state Certainly, 
at any rate, the question of the increase of population is one of 
the first that must be taken into account as a difficulty in the 


way of the amelioration of the condition of the people ; whether 


or not it is ultimately to be regarded as a serious or as an in- 
superable difficulty. 

Closely connected with this difficulty is that which arises 
from the appropriation of the earth’s surface. Land, as has 
often been pointed out, differs from most other important forms 
of property in this respect, that the total amount of it is de- 
finitely limited, and that the amount which is readily available 
for the use of any group of persons living in close association 
with each other is very soon exhausted. If this fact had been 
distinctly realised at the time when the land of civilised coun- 
tries was being appropriated, it can hardly be doubted that it 
would have been wise to take such steps as would have pre- 
vented it from passing into the hands of any individuals ; or, at 
any rate, such steps as would have effectually prevented any 
individual from possessing more of it than he could employ for 


1 At least, of a state whose most important affairs are carried on by means 
of a central government. But cf. chap. VI. Cf. also Montesquieu’s Hsprit 
des Lois, VIII. 16. 


*Cf. chap. VI. The question with regard to the evils connected with an 
excessive increase of population is largely a biological one. Some suggestive 
remarks upon it will be found in the paper on ‘‘ The Conditions of Progress of 
the Capitalist and the Labourer,” by Prof. Patrick Geddes. —Claims of Labour, 
pp. 74-111. 
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the good of the community, and at the same time would have 
to a considerable extent compelled him to use it for that pur- 
pose. The confused and forcible way, however, in which land 
was originally seized would have rendered any such reeulation 
impossible, even if the consequences of its appropriation could 
have been clearly foreseen. The result is that in modern times 
the land question has for most of the older civilised com- 
munities become a burning one; and the difficulty which is 
thus occasioned is a very momentous one, since the healthy life 
of any nation must depend very largely on the way in which 
its land is managed.’ 


The primary causes, then, of the increasing difficulty of 


social life in modern times may be said to depend on the facts 
that population grows indefinitely, while land is limited in 
amount. ‘J'o the growth of population, however, we must add 
the growth of complexity which the development of the arts 
has brought. The difficulties of the present time, apart from 
those which are due simply to the fact that men multiply and 
the earth does not, are mainly those which are naturally 
characteristic of a highly developed industrial state. These 
difficulties may be conveniently arranged in four principal 
divisions :—(1) Multiplicity of Functions, (2) Diversity of 
Interests, (3) Impersonality of Relations, (4) Instability of 
Conditions. It may be well to consider each of these sepa- 
rately, though they are so intimately dependent on one another 
that it is almost impossible to treat them apart. 

1. As the industrial arts develop, their parts become con- 
tinually more and more differentiated, until it is impossible for 
any one individual to undertake more than a small part of one 
of them. And even where division of labour is not an absolute 
necessity, it is yet found to be extremely advantageous for the 


1 This, I suppose, will hardly be disputed. To consider the reasons which 
make it true would carry us beyond the limits of such an essay as the 
present . 
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sake of efficient and steady work, as well as of the saving of 
material. The remarks of Adam Smith’.on this subject are 
well known, and subsequent experience has rather added to 
than taken from their force. Indeed the division of labour 
has in some cases even advantages that may be called moral, in 
addition to those that are purely economic. It tends to the 
promotion of persistence and thoroughness. It secures, when 
it is carried out within moderate limits, a certain permanence in 
our objective interests, so that we are more able than we should 
otherwise be to become at home with them. It makes our 
present surroundings familiar and our future calculable, and in 
that way tends to develop a certain balance of mind, and to 
promote many of those virtues, such as accuracy and foresight, 
which distinguish a civilised man from a savage. Schiller used 
to say, moreover, that the great happiness of life consists in the 
discharge of some mechanical duty; and perhaps more people 
than we sometimes think would be found at heart to agree with 
this, provided their duties are sufficiently varied to stimulate 
their interest, without being so complex as to cause distraction. 
Ilo ijuicv ravros. As Goethe said, “He who would accom- 
plish anything must learn to limit himself.” It is in many 
cases not only better for production, but also more conducive to 
our own happiness and the right development of our energies, 
that our sphere of action should be a limited one. But there 
are limits to this limitation. Even from a purely economic 
point of view, there can be little doubt that excessive limita- 
tion, especially in the case of young apprentices, is an occasion 
_ of inefficiency and want of resource. Escher’s remark on Eng- 
lish workmen? is well known :—“If I have an English work- 
man engaged in the erection of a steam-engine, he will under- 

1 Wealth of Nations, Book I. chap. i. 

2 This subject is admirably treated in Marshall’s Hconomics of Industry, p. 49 
seq. Cf. Walker’s Political Hconomy, p. 58 seq. 


> Mill’s Political Economy, I. vii. 5. How far the above is, or was, true of 
English workmen in particular, we need not here inquire. 
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stand that, and nothing else; and for other circumstances or — 
other branches of mechanics, however closely allied, he will be 
comparatively helpless to adapt himself to all the circumstances 
that may arise, to make arrangements for them, and give sound 
advice or write clear statements and letters on his work in the 
various related branches of mechanics.” We are only beginning 
to awake to the need, from a commercial point of view, of a 
broader education of workmen, which shall to some extent 
supply the place of the old apprenticeship system. 

But there are other results of the division of labour, which 
are of a more pervading character, and affect not so much the 
efficiency of labour as the nature and happiness of the labourer. 
One who is limited to the performance of a single kind of action 
is apt, as we so constantly see, to have his nature limited and 
stunted by it. His interests may be narrowed to a point: he 
may have his attention absorbed in matters which are not fitted 
to supply a filling for a life, and may thus be driven to fill it 
up with a less innocent content. Not indeed that any activity 
can be other than one-sided—it is largely for that reason that 
“all work and no play” is said to dull—but some kinds of 
employment are so thoroughly “ part of a part” that they afford 
no scope for the development and health of any of our energies 
at all. There is a danger, under industrial conditions, that 
men may be made into tools for a particular purpose, at the 
expense of their general humanity. “The arts advance,” as 
De Tocqueville put it, “ and the artizans fall-back.”* Society 
sacrifices the manhood of its citizens, as Pan has been said to 
sacrifice the lives of poets, that they may be made into instru- 
ments. The consequences of this have already in many ways 
begun to make themselves felt, and are certainly not the least 
of the evils under which we suffer. Heine said that in England 


1In fact, they become artizans, and cease to be artists. In these circum- 
stances it is, of course, only partly true that ‘‘the arts advance.” Cf. Mr. 
William Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art, p. 10, etc. 
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the machines have the perfection of human beings, and the’ 
human beings are little better than machines.t “ Wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” 

It is not this difficulty, however, on which I wish chiefly to 
insist in connection with the multiplicity of functions, but 
rather the difficulty which that multiplicity occasions in the 
organisation of social life, or in what the eighteenth century 
writers used to call the “circulation.” So long as life is 
simple, it is comparatively easy to adjust activities to needs; 
but as the needs and activities multiply, 1t becomes continually 
more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory equation between 
demand and supply; and the adjustment is in many cases made 
only by a rough adaptation—a kind of “natural selection ”“— 
which does not really succeed in satisfying the most important 
of human wants at the time, and leads very often in the long 
run to violent catastrophes. The crises which so frequently 
disturb our industries are a matter of some difficulty to acount 
for—though some of the causes seem sufficiently obvious *—but 
perhaps the wonder ought rather to be that an instrument of 
so many strings “should keep in tune so long.” The complica- 
tion of modern industrial conditions, indeed, has rendered a wise 
and efficient regulation so hopeless that for a long time /azsser 
jaire has been the recognised principle of economic policy,® on 
any exception to which the onws proband: is laid ; and a certain 
optimism, which is natural to man, has inclined many of us to 
believe that by such a policy the best possible results will be 
secured. But it is clear that, if the results are on the whole 
good, they are at least very unsteady and incalculable, and 
productive of a great deal of incidental mischief. It is said 
that, even within the limits of a single factory, it is extremely 


1 Florentinische Ndchte, II. 

2Cf. Claims of Labour, p. 204 seq. 

3 Partly, no doubt, for other reasons than this. 

4Cf. Wagner’s Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie, 1. 230 seq. 
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difficult, if not impossible, when there are a number of 
separate departments that work into each other’s hands, to 
prevent frequent dislocations in the arrangements by which 
they are connected ; and what is thus hard on a small scale, 
where there is a definite central control, must of necessity be 
very much harder in the totality of the business world, even 
when allowance is made for the greater possibilities of adjust- 
ment where the sphere is wider. Of course, I do not mean to 
deny that in the long run there is such a tendency towards 
adjustment (of a rough sort) throughout industries as a whole ; 
but it will probably be generally conceded, both by business 
men and by economists, that the run is apt to be a very long 
one, and that the tendency beyond certain limits is feeble and 
ineffective. The vis medicatrix naturae is not much to. be 
relied on in the social body, whatever may be the case with 
the individual. And even if harmony did ultimately ensue, 
even if the “ circulation” did ultimately set itself in order, yet 
it must not be forgotten that, unless the greatest prudence were 
exercised uniformly by all concerned—and a high degree of 
prudence is hardly to be expected in large masses of mankind 
—much misery would be occasioned while the harmony was 
in process of production. It seems clear, moreover, that the 
result, as things are, is very far from being a genuine harmony 
even in the long run.t. Even in the long run, demand and 
supply are equated not by the satisfaction of all the most im- 
portant wants, but partly by the stimulus of artificial wants, 


1Tt should be remembered also that in many cases there is, strictly speaking, 
no *‘long run” at all; since, as soon as a cause has had time to work out its 
effects, the conditions have changed and the effects will no longer fit them. If 
I might be allowed to borrow an illustration from an American humourist, I 
should say that many cases of economic adaptation resemble the efforts of one 
who was learning to plough, and who was told to move straight in the direction 
of a cow that was standing at the other end of the field. The result did not 
prove satisfactory, and he complained that when he came where the cow was, 
the cow was not there. It is impossible for one thing to adapt itself to another 
by degrees, unless the other thing is constant, or at least varies in accordance 
with a constant rule. Cf. Mill’s Logic, V. vit. 
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which are hurtful to the general well-being, and partly by the 
suppression of natural ones, whose gratification would be 
greatly to its benefit. Articles of luxury—i., articles which 
are not necessary either for living or for living well '—are pro- 
duced and used to such an extent as to be positively hurtful ; 
while, on the other hand, the highest forms of beauty and per- 
fection of workmanship—which are necessities for living well 
—are apt to be entirely neglected. The result of this is an 


_ injury to human beings, in their capacity as consumers, by the 


misdirection of their wants, and in their capacity as producers, 


by causing an insufficient demand for the highest forms of 


skill? These evils would right themselves only if men’s real 
wants were uniformly stronger and more persistent than the 
craving for immediate pleasure ; and one can hardly hope that 
they will become so, so long as the sources of pleasure are so 
fertile as to preclude an early satiety. But until they become 
so, a certain culture of consumption is urgently required—a 
discipline of desires, an education of public taste *—which in 
its turn would react on production. But it is probable rather 
that the two sides, production and consumption, would require 
to move simultaneously. In any case, it seems clear that 
organisation is what we lack. 

2. The next point which we have to notice is the diversity 


of interests. “The highest good,” as Spinoza tells us, “is 


common to all, and all may equally enjoy it”; but it is not so 
with those kinds of good which are most sought after in an 
industrial state. The community in this case is apt to be rather 


like that which Francis I. professed to have with Charles V. : 


“ What my brother Charles wishes (viz., Milan), that I wish 


1Cf. the remarks on luxury in chap. VI. 

2These points have been well insisted on by Prof. Ruskin. Also, more 
recently, by Prof. Patrick Geddes. See, for instance, An Analysis of the 
Principles of Economics, p. 23; Claims of Labour, p. 110; Industrial Exhibi- 
tions, p. 42 seq. | 

3 This point is referred to again in chap. VI. 
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too.” If the end is common to all, it is at least one which all 
cannot attain together; and hence it becomes increasingly 
difficult to secure unity of aim. “The spirit of commerce,’ as 
Montesquieu says,’ “unites nations; but it does not, in like 
manner, unite individuals.” In a military society there is not 
the same diversity of interests between the members of a single 
eroup. It is true that even in such a state there will always 
be some who receive the lion’s share of those things which are 
most valued in life, and from the enjoyment of which the others 
are more or less excluded. But on the whole those who receive 
the lion’s share are visibly the lions. They have borne the 
brunt of the struggle for the achievement of a good which is in 
some degree common to all; and it seems right, in consequence, 
that their lives should be richer in the elements of human 
happiness. In such a society those in a subordinate position 
feel themselves on the whole to be but the members of their 
chief. They can hardly be said to have a life except in his. 
They flourish only in his success, and “there if they grow the 
harvest is his own.” His superiority is perceived to be 
intrinsic ; and his position, with its attendant happiness, to be 
only the expression of that superiority. In an industrial state, 
on the other hand, the happiness which is sought presents itself 
in general as peculiar to certain individuals, of whose good the 
others are only the unwilling instruments. In the one case the 
superior position of any particular individual is only the symbol 
of the good which he has achieved: in the other case the 
superior position is apt to appear as the good itself. The one 
is stamped because it is current coin: the other is current 
coin because it is stamped. In a military state, in short, there ~ 
is, in a broad sense, no merely individual good; the good for 
the individual consists in the fulfilment of his obligations to 
the state, and any other good is valued chiefly as the expres- 
sion of duty done: whereas, in an industrial state, the main 


1 Hsprit des Lois, XX. 2. 
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good is the good of the individual, and the state itself tends to 
be regarded as only a convention for the protection of in- 
dividual rights. Thus the more purely industrial a society 
becomes, the more does self-interest tend to predominate, and 
the more widely do individual aims diverge from one another 
and from the common weal. An industrial state remains 
military, except that the war has become civil: it is a bellum 
omnium contra omnes. 

The separation of interests takes many forms; but perhaps 
the most prominent at the present time is the division between 
the class of employers and that of hired workmen—sometimes 
loosely described as the conflict between capital and labour. 
The differentiation of the master into the capitalist and the entre- 
preneur on the one hand, and into the entrepreneur and the 
foreman on the other, has probably tended, more than any- 
thing else, to fix an impassable gulf between employer and 
employed.? In former times, when the struggle for existence 
was less keen and markets less wide, and when the duties of 


2 


the “undertaker” were in consequence less complex, the dis- 
tinction between the working man and his employer was by no 
_ means that sharp demarcation to which we have now become 
accustomed. The man belonged practically to the same social 
grade as his master, and in many cases hoped ultimately to 
become a master himself.* He was associated with his master 
in the unions of his trade, not combined with others against 
him; and in general there existed between the whole body of 
masters and workmen in any occupation a certain esprit de corps, 
based on community of aim and interest. Now, on the other 
hand, the entrepreneur in a large business is hardly brought at 
all into contact with his workmen. His peculiar task is 


1Cf. however what is said infra, p. 108. 
*Cf. Walker’s Political Economy, p. 76 seg., and Brentano’s History and 
Development of Guilds, p. 72 seq. 
3 Cf. Ashley’s Economic History, I. 42 and 93. 
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to look abroad into the world of industry as a whole rather 
than to take charge of those in his own employment, He is 
“a being of a large discourse,’ and looks rather “ before and 
after” and around, than at that which is immediately beside him. 
He belongs, moreover, to a different social grade from that of 
his workers; and his interests and sympathies alike lead him to 
connect himself rather with those in his class than with those 
in his employment—whose interests, indeed, both he and they 
are apt to regard as antagonistic to his own. 

But the separation of interest between different classes of 
masters and different classes of workmen is hardly, if at all, less 
marked than that between masters and workmen as a whole. 
That “potter hates potter” is a saying sufficiently old; but the 
titanic scale of modern competition is a comparatively new 
phenomenon, and has been made possible only through the 
liquefaction of social conditions to which we have been re- 
-ferring. In a more primitive society nearly everything which 
is not reeulated by government is regulated by custom. Hach 
district has its particular Sitten, and is very little interfered 
with by the action of others; and within each district those who 
are employed in any occupation may hope to be allowed to 
carry on their occupation, in accordance with the established 
methods, throughout their ives. They have not much hope of 
advancing themselves very greatly in position; but neither have 
they much fear of being thrown back. In a liquid society like 
ours, on the other hand, the action of men in one district has 
an almost instantaneous effect on the conditions of every other. 
If one man succeeds in doing work better or more cheaply than 
others, it is in vain for the latter to plead that they are doing 
the work according to established methods. They are at once 
cut out by the competition of those who have learned the newer 
methods. Thus there is, more than ever before, a universal 
war between those “undertakers” who are engaged in the same 
kind of work, or in kinds of work of which the products may be 
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used as alternatives. Similarly, again, there is more competi- 
tion than formerly between those workmen who are employed 


‘in the same kinds of industry ; because the fluid condition of 


society enables men to pass more readily from place to place. 

Between these various contending interests there is no 
mediating power, and no embodiment of Justice to hold the 
balance. The economic and other mechanical factors determine 
things, as Wagner says,' with the roughness of natural forces ; 
and there is no adjustment of claims by any rational authority 
whose decisions can be regarded as equitable. Every one’s 
hand is against every one else, and Chaos sits as umpire. 

The partition of interests to which I am referring has, how- 
ever, an even deeper aspect. It makes itself felt not merely in 
a positive conflict of aims, but in a certain negative exclusive- 
ness of groups of human beings with respect to each other. 
No doubt there has always been, in civilised communities, a 
certain separation between classes of society whose interests in 
life are different; and in many respects this separation has in 
former times been much more sharply drawn than it is at pre- 
sent. But just because the separation was so sharp in former 
times, it was much less subtle. Probably there was never any 
time in which men tended to be so unintelligible to each other 
as they are now, on account of the diversity of the objects 
with which they are engaged, and of the points of view at 
which they stand.” It is for this reason, no less than on 
account of the conflicts into which they are led, that men 
begin to be conscious of a pressing need for the presence of 


some universal end in the pursuit of which all men may once 


more become united. 
3. The impersonality of relations in an industrial community 
is the point that we have next to notice. Carlyle used to say 


1 Ta entscheiden denn roh mechanisch die Machtfactoren.”—Lehrbuch der 
politischen Oekonomie, I. 635. 

2 We are, however, beginning to see glimpses of universal principles by 
which such differences may be reconciled. Cf. chap. VI. 
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that the Epic of modern times was no longer “ Arms and the 

man,” but “Tools and the man.” But under the present condi- 

tions, it might rather be said that it is “Tools and not the 

man.” If it be correct to say, with Schiller, that the vulgar 
pay with what they do and the noble with what they are, it 
might seem as if we had been passing gradually from the 
nobler to the more vulgar payment. Under an industrial 
régime, character hardly counts. Personal relations become 

evanescent. It is no longer a case of one human being acting 

in concert with others or in subordination to them, but a case 

simply of a contract entered into between capital and labour. 

The machinery is the agent; the persons are instruments. In 

this contract also “the living are more and more ruled by the 

dead.” The results of past activities appear in the form of 
Capital, and assume control over the activities of the present’; 

and what is wanted in the present is not the services of a person, 

but the dexterities of an operator. “ Our new heraldry is 

hands, not hearts.” The result of this is that, on the one 

hand, “the individual withers ’”’—he loses value as a human 

being, and retains it only as a machine for accumulating wealth 

—and, on the other hand, he becomes subordinate to the wealth 
which has already been accumulated. In other words, the im- 

personal results of labour have acquired a value in human life 
which they never had before. The worth of persons tends to 
be estimated by their power of producing wealth, and still more 

by their command over wealth that has already been produced. 

Men have ceased to be enslaved by men; but they are be- 

ginning to fall under the dominion of their own creations. 

They began by using tools, and it seems sometimes as if they 

might end by tools using them. 

The results of this preponderance of the impersonal over the 

personal, of the dead over the living, are seen in many forms. 
The sense of personal obligation has become less, or at least it 


1Cf. Mr. Smart’s Preface to Bohm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, p. xvi. 
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has become far more difficult than formerly to see definitely in 
what directions such obligations hold. The employer tends to 
become little more than an exploiter of labour, and at last an 
exploiter of himself; while the workman in like manner is apt 
to lose all consciousness of loyalty either to his employer or to 
his trade, or ultimately even to his own nature. Hach is in 
the hands of a blind fate—a power, not himself, which makes 
for Production—and to the dictates of this Moloch the well- 
being of each has to be subordinated. As the Greeks were 
said, when enslaved by the Romans, to have conquered their 
masters; so it might seem as if, in a kind of inverse way, mind 
in conquering matter had become enslaved by it. 

The world, from this point of view, is becoming a workshop, 
and is ceasing to be a school for character. Of this we see the 
outward sign most distinctly in that circumstance which con- 
stitutes perhaps the greatest of all the problems of modern 
civilisation—the growth of large cities. A modern city 1s pro- 
bably the most impersonal combination of individuals that has 
ever been formed in the world’s history. People come to these 
centres from the most diverse quarters and with the most 
diverse aims. They have no sense of common interests or 
mutual obligations, but are drawn together simply by the 
magnetic force of industrial conditions. The physical condi- 
tions of health are absent; and the conditions of moral health 
are often even moreso. Men are crowded together in dwellings 
which in many cases serve the purpose rather of tool-boxes 
than of homes—boxes, moreover, in which the tool corrodes 
away. In such places people are, as it has been said, “ born 
tired.” They are exhausted by the struggle of life before they 
begin it, and when they do begin it they soon succumb to it. 
Morally, also, they become separated from social relationships, or 
brought into relationships which are worse than none. ‘The 
individual is lost in the solitude of a crowd. The North 
Country proverb is realised—“ Friends are far when neighbours 
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are near.” Hast and West Ends are formed; and in this way 
the two extremes of social life are each cut off from “the ethos 
of their people.” The poor become, as is often said, “ hopeless ” 
from want of stimulus and help, and the rich charityless—in 
any high sense of the term—from want of the insight which 
personal contact gives. 3 

Other illustrations of the way in which personal ties tend 
to have their force diminished will readily occur. The family 
unity is apt in some cases to be prematurely broken up*: and 
perhaps even more important than this is the destruction of 
that artificial kind of family which used to be supplied by the 
old apprenticeship system. Men are thrown at an earlier age 
than formerly on their own resources—often before their char- 
acters are rightly formed. But into these and similar questions 
it is not necessary to enter here. 

4, Finally, we have to mention the instability of conditions 
which is characteristic of an industrial state as one of the chief 
difficulties of modern social life. This instability is of two 
sorts—(a) the changeableness of social conditions as a whole, or 
of large parts of them, and (0) the changeableness of the con- 
ditions of particular individuals. It may be well to consider 
each of these two separately. 

(a) When division of labour has been carried so far that 
each workman has only a single mechanical operation to per- 
form, the next step is to invent a machine which shall do it for 
him. When this is done, the painfully acquired dexterity of 
the workman is no longer of any use; and he is apt to be 
elther entirely thrown out of employment or reduced to the 
position of an unskilled workman—for which probably he is 
not particularly well fitted. Perhaps such changes in industrial 
conditions are somewhat less violent now than they were near 


1 «Tt is, above all other considerations, the fact that, under present condi- 
tions, the family life is steadily and inevitably deteriorating, that makes the 
so-called labour question a burning question.” Dr. Adler in the Hthical Record, 
April, 1890, p. 6. This statement is, no doubt, exaggerated. 
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the beginning of the century, when social and political disturb- 
ances, combined with the recent introduction of machinery, 
agricultural disasters, and other circumstances, rendered the 
whole surroundings of life so uncertain, that it was hardly an 


exaggeration to say :— 


‘* Alles regt sich, als wollte die Welt, die gestaltete, riickwarts 
Lésen in Chaos und Nacht sich auf, und neu sich gestalten.” 


The whole social order seemed then to be crumbling to pieces. 
We are now beginning to reconstruct : but still there is a con- 
stant danger of the recurrence of such calamities, and on a 
smaller scale they are continually recurring. 

And, in addition to these permanent causes of instability, 
there are a number of smaller circumstances that occasion 
fluctuations from year to year. These are largely due to the 
great complication of industry, to which we have already re- 
ferred. There is no central control, there is no fly-wheel, to 
keep the various parts of the industrial system in steady motion. 
Things are continually getting out of gear. There is capital 
wanting investment, men wanting work, and the community 
wanting goods; and yet the capital cannot be made to employ 
the men for the production of the goods. The “ circulation” is 
in disorder ; and, owing to its extreme complexity, it is very 
difficult indeed to set it right. Here again matter has the 
mastery over mind: the mechanism of industry is not under 
our control, but runs away with us. The result of all this is, 
that we are subjected continually to that great curse of modern 
social conditions—irregularity of employment.’ And this evil 


is, of course, not merely economic, but moral as well. Irregu- 


larity of employment produces irregularity of habit; and these 
two things, once produced, tend mutually to increase each other. 
It is needless to add, that it is also productive of intense misery. 


See Claims of Labour, p. 186 seq., and Industrial Remuneration Conference, 
p. 173 seq. 
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Robert Burns used to say, that he knew of no “more mortify- | 
ing picture of human life than a man seeking work.” Perhaps 
there is only one more mortifying, and that is when he ceases 
to seek it. 

(6) There is also another element of uncertainty in modern 
industrial conditions, arising from the freedom of contract. 
Engagements which were once for life are now tending to be 
from month to.month. The evils of the “cash nexus” were 
exhibited by Carlyle, with his usual emphasis;* though he 
weakened his case by the defence of slavery and older methods 
of organisation. It has, however, been maintained by Socialistic 
writers that the condition of working men under the present 
arrangement is essentially one of slavery, since it is a condi- 
tion of subjection enforced by the necessity of living, without 
on the other side any obligation enforced by social law. This 
is in the main merely a rhetorical exaggeration; yet it cannot 
be denied that there is a certain colour of truth init. The 
essence of slavery consists in a man’s being treated as a thing 
instead of as a person—ze., being treated as an object from which 
something may be demanded, and to which nothing is owed. 
This is not the condition of any one under present social arrange- 
ments. Wherever services are required, the claims of those 
who render the service are recognised. The evil attacked is 
rather, that freedom of contract has caused men to cease to re- 
cognise any obligations to each other beyond the momentary 
‘one which particular contracts imply, and that in consequence 
of this loosening of personal ties men are placed under the 
control of the mechanical conditions of social arrangement. 
The slavery is no longer that of one person to another, but 
rather that of persons to things.. This 7s a kind of slavery, 
however; for if a person is under the control of a thing, ae, a 
mere mechanical necessity, he is himself reduced to the condi- 


1 Especially in Past and Present. Cf. also'Toynbee’s Industrial Revolution, 
p. 193 seq. 
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. tion of a thing even more thoroughly than if he were under 
the absolute control of another person. 

We may now sum up the conditions of difficulty in our 
modern social problem by saying that they all reduce them- 
selves to this, that society has become disintegrated or fluid, in 
the sense that men have to a large extent ceased to be bound 
to one another by fixed personal ties, and are now connected 
together only by mechanical conditions. This reduces us to a 
position which may be described as one of exploitation; if we 
remember that it is not the exploitation of some men by others, 
but rather of all men by things. 

“Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” 
In this expression the whole evil of our present condition is 
summed up. Mind is subject to matter; reason, to that which 
is accidental and incalculable. | 

II. I pass now to speak of those conditions of modern life 
which tend to make the social problem easier at the present 
time, or which afford ground for hoping that it may be dealt 
with more satisfactorily in the immediate future. These con- 
ditions are on the whole more obvious and less complex than 
the preceding; and it will consequently not be necessary to 
devote quite so much attention to them. The first among them 
is the very obvious fact, on which we are sometimes tempted to 
dilate too much, that the material prosperity of mankind has 
become enormously increased, and that this increase has been 
to a great extent an increase in those conditions which make a 
life of culture and moral excellence more easy for the majority 
of mankind. The advance of material comfort has been in 
some degree shared in by nearly every class of the community;? 


+ This point is very well brought out in Wagner’s Lehrbuch der politischen 
Oekonomie, I. 635. 


? It is said that statistics can be made to prove anything; but it seems 
scarcely possible to doubt, in the face of the evidence that has been recently 


‘ 
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and there seems every reason to believe that this will be more 
and more true as time goes on. Indeed an optimist may almost 
be pardoned for thinking that the present discontent with 
reference to social conditions is a result rather of prosperity 
than of adversity. The rapidity of our advance makes us 
sensitive to every hindrance. The greatness of our progress 
causes us to feel every drawback a grievance. So much has 
been accomplished that it seems as if everything were in our 


power, and we are intensely dissatisfied whenever we are, even 


in a slight degree, made conscious of our limits. In this view 


there is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth. Former gen- 
erations were miserable if they but knew their misery; now we 
are happy enough to feel it.’ It is clear, however, that our 
material progress has not sufficed to prevent the existence of 
intense misery in a large section of the people, but has, on the 
contrary, introduced new difficulties into their lives. Unless, 
therefore, there is some other ground of hope than this material 
progress, our position, though perhaps a hopeful one for the 
majority, will be very hopeless for certain classes. 

Now, apart from this advance in our material prosperity, the 
conditions which make the social problem more hopeful at the 
present time may, I believe, all be brought under the head of 
progress towards a new integration, just as the conditions of 
difficulty consisted in the main in the various aspects of a 
process of differentiation. Or, with more direct reference to 
the summation of our difficulties which has been given under 
the preceding head, we may state the point rather in this way. 
Society has passed from that state in which men stand in fixed 


brought forward (by Mulhall, Giffen, and others), that there has not only been 
a great advance in the material well-being of mankind, but that that well-being 
has tended on the whole to be more equably distributed in recent years. On 
this point there are some interesting discussions in the Report of the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference, pp. 4-136. Cf. also Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, 
p. 343 seg., and Laveleye’s Socialism of To-day, p. xxxvii. seq. 


1Cf. Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, pp. 1-4. 
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relations to one another, governed by authority and custom, to 
that in which they stand in fluctuating relations, governed by 
economic and other mechanical conditions; and the progress of 
society is towards a state in which, by certain new combina- 
tions, men may gain a mastery over these mechanical conditions. 
Men have been occupied hitherto in freeing themselves from 


one another; they are now beginning to try, by combining with 


one another, to free themselves from the iron laws of circum- 
stance. Men were first exploited by men; then they were 
exploited by things; the problem now is to combine men to- 
gether so that they may exploit things.* 

Now such a recombination is to some extent involved in the 
very process which under the previous head we have been en- 
gaged in tracing. What we have called the liquefaction of 
society has not been entirely a process of disintegration, but 
partly of reunion as well. <A liquid is a unity as well as a 
solid, and in some respects it may even be the more thorough 
unity of the two. If the parts are less fixedly combined, they 
are also less fixedly separated. And so it is with modern 
society as compared with more primitive communities. There 
may be a less firm connection between particular individuals, 
but there is more possibility of connection between all the 
individuals of whom society is composed. For instance, facility 
of movement, which from one point of view is a great loosener 
of connections, is from another point of view a great means of 
forming new connections. The power of moving away is also 
the power of moving towards; and this power has un- 
doubtedly helped very much to integrate society. Mr. Ruskin 
has said that “the glory of man consists not in going but in 
being”; yet there can be little doubt that the advantages 
which the increased power of locomotion has brought have been 


1This point is well brought out by Saint-Simon, in his Systéme industriel. 
Cf. Janet’s Saint-Simon, p. 54, and Caird’s ‘“‘ Moral Aspect of the Economical 
Problem” in Time, for January, 1888, p. 9 seq. 
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neither purely economic nor confined to any single class. It 
has helped very largely to “make the whole world kin.” 
“ Bleibe nicht am Boden heften!” was the injunction with which 
Goethe concluded his Wilhelm Meister; and certainly from this 
point of view the liquefaction of society has been a gain. It 
has made men more cosmopolitan, both in the sense of being 
“everywhere at home,” and in that of taking a more enlarged 
view of the requirements of humanity. It has made the world 
more nearly like a single family. “ There’s livers out of 
England” is a truth which we are not so likely to forget as we 
once were: and on the whole the consciousness of the orbis 
terrarum (if we may be allowed such a conceit) is a great fly- 
wheel in human thought which helps to steady us and keep us 
sane. And, apart from these somewhat imponderable gains, 
which lead us rather to a consideration of the development of 
thought and sentiment, there is another advantage brought 
about by increased facility of movement which seems likely to 


become more prominent in the immediate future—viz., the 
possibility which it affords of removing important industries to 
country places. This appears at present to be the most hope- 
ful method of withdrawing the pressure from our large indus- 
trial centres; and its feasibility evidently depends on the fact 
that the conditions of life have become more fluid. 


And similarly it might be shown that nearly every circum- 


stance that has been mentioned as an instance of disintegration — 


of social conditions, is, from another point of view, an instance 
of a more extended combination. The fact that local unities 
are more and more broken down means simply that the entire 
world is becoming more completely a whole. 

Again, the separation of men’s interests leads in many cases 
to a more thorough organisation. The separation of the interests 
of employers from those of their workmen, for instance, has 
enabled the latter more completely to assert their independence 
and form themselves into a unity as a class. This has been 


. 
| 
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one of the most important integrations in recent times. Among 
the means of accomplishing this, probably the most influential 
have been the Trades Unions. These are, to a certain extent, a 
kind of “after-glow ” of the old Gilds; but in the main they 
must be regarded as a new phenomenon; and there is hardly 
any other single force which has contributed so much as they 
have, not only to the actual improvement of the condition of 
the people, but also to the development of a sense of unity and 
power. They have accustomed men to think for themselves, to 
practise foresight and self-restraint, and to act in harmony 
for a common end; and it is probably by this discipline, more 
than by any other, that the working classes have been prepared 
—in so far as they are prepared—to take part in political life. 
Then, again, the diffusion of literature and culture among 
the masses of the people has been an accompaniment of the 
growing fluidity of social conditions, and has been one of the 
best fruits which that, fluidity has borne. It is true that in 
popular literature, as in freedom of contract and facility of 
movement, we have been recently taught by Carlyle and Ruskin 
and others to discover many evils? Sometimes silence is 
golden. Literature may prove a Babel instead of a diapason. 


2 


Even “light from heaven” may be used to “lead astray.” 
“ Sie sind an das Beste nicht gewohnt ” may often be a corollary 
to “Sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen”; and there may even 
be some point in the paradox that when there is “no end of 


2? 


making books” there is an end of making good ones. But 
when such concessions have been made to the satirist, we must 
still hold that the spread of literature is one of the strongest of 
our “organic filaments.” It is more than a sufficient compensa- 


tion in many cases for a certain loss of personal relationship in 


1 See Brentano’s History and Development of Gilds, p. 101 seq. 

2 The dangers of popular literature had previously been insisted on by Goethe, 
Hegel, and others. Cf. Schiffle’s Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers, I. 461 
sey., and Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, vii. 266-7. 
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some of the business connections of life. It enables men to 
come into personal relationship with the choicest minds of the 
race. Yet the possibility of this depends largely on the condi- 
tions of modern life which we have called fluid. Thus these 
conditions are seen, in this case also, to be a means of integra- 
tion as well as of differentiation. 

Finally, the growth of popular government may be referred 
to as the culmination of those integrating forces which are the 
counterparts of our modern differentiation. Facility of move- — 
ment, the spread of literature, the discipline of Trades Unions, 
have all contributed something to make Democracy possible, in 
a sense in which it never was possible before ; and it is on this 
possibility that much of the hopefulness of the present genera- 
tion depends. The despair of social improvement rests largely 
on the distrust of governments; that distrust which for many 
generations made the cry of lazssez Jarre so popular and so truly 
necessary. But the more truly a state becomes a whole, and 
the more truly the entire force of government is in the hands 
of that whole, the less reason can there be for distrust, and the 
greater is the hope that social evils may be dealt with by the 
state. The possibility of a democratic government is conse- 
quently one of the inspiring elements in our present social con- 
dition, opening up an almost infinite prospect of improvement 
in the organisation of industry and of life in general. Demo- 
cracy is, in fact, the ideal form of government for a perfect 
fluid, as Aristocracy is for a solid: and the more our society 
tends to liquefy, the more entirely does Democracy become at 
once possible and necessary. The more fluid a society becomes, 
the more essential is it that the peculiar needs of every atom 
at every moment should be represented—since all the atoms 
are different from each other, and becoming continually more 
different ; and thus Democracy may be regarded as affording at 
once the possibility and the safeguard of a fluid state. It is 
the special form of integration which that condition requires. 
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At the same time it must be allowed that if it is in some 
respects a safeguard, it is in itself very greatly in need of safe- 
guards,—to some of which we shall have occasion to refer here- 
after.’ 

We see, then, in general, that the fluidity of society brings 
with it a certain species of integration as well as differentiation, 
and thus supplies us with a ground of hope as well as of diffi- 
culty. Still, it remains true that a condition of fluidity is one 
of great fluctuation and uncertainty, and that it does not 
adequately provide its own remedy. Many of the forms of 
union to which we have referred are only partial; others are 
rough and unreliable; and nearly all leave a great mass of the 
population comparatively unaffected by their beneficial in- 
fluences. If the problems of exploitation and “social wreckage,” 
to which our fluid condition gives rise, are to be dealt with 
satisfactorily, it seems clear that other forms of organisation are 
required than those which that fluid condition itself provides. 
We require that it should to a certain extent become solid. 

Now there are not wanting signs of the growth of other 
forms of organisation ; though they are, for the most part, only 
-in an embryo state. Among these probably the most import- 
ant is the development of Co-operation, and still more of the 
principle of profit-sharing, which seems likely to do much in the 
way of elevating the working classes from the position of mere 
instruments of exploiting agencies.” Again, there is some evi- 
dence that the sense of personal obligation as involved in business 
relations is becoming largely extended. Masters, here and there, 
are beginning to realise that their position as captains of 
industry has a moral as well as an economic aspect ;* and if a 
similar remark is not yet so obviously true in the case of land- 
lords, one can at least say that the feeling is growing among 


1In chap. VI. | 2Cf. chap. VI. 
3 Of course, the chief examples of this spirit are to be found in such men as 
Owen and Leclaire; but cf. also Claims of Labour, pp. 82-3. 
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the public that of them also something more is required than a 


mere business relationship; and the work of Miss Octavia Hill ~ 


and others has given to this feeling a certain practical shape. 
When we pass to such points as these, however, we are touching 
rather on the growth of thought and sentiment, which belongs 
to the following head. 

Again, there are some points at which the liquefying process 
in modern social conditions seems to meet with a check, or to 
pass over into its opposite; and at these points some other 
influence must be brought to bear. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of these cases is to be found in the growth of monopolies, 
which is brought about by the very freedom of competition 
itself. The natural result of the struggle for existence, when 
it is at its keenest, is that only the one that is fittest should 
survive ; and when this one has gained a position of advantage, 
future competition becomes in many cases a practical impossi- 
bility. The result is that in many forms of industry the smaller 
undertakings tend to be crushed out, until ultimately only one 
or a few large ones are left, which are then lifted out of the 
region of struggle into an independent and autocratic position. 
Here we see that the fluid state of society cannot even sustain 
itself, but passes into solidity of a very hard kind. Whether 
this is to be regarded as a condition of difficulty or of hope it 
might be hard to say. Certainly in the meantime the problem 
of the regulation of such monopolies is one of the gravest that 
we have to encounter, and is one of those that indicate most 
clearly the need for a certain control of industry from above. 
At the same time it is a hopeful feature of our present state, in 
so far as it seems to indicate a way out of the struggle of our 
competitive system—to point to the fact that society is in some 
directions recrystallising. If these monopolies can be regulated 
in an efficient way, they may prove rather beneficial than other- 
wise But till this can be done, the existence of such mono- 


1On this point Prof. Foxwell has made valuable suggestions. Cf., for in 
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polies, together with the fact of exploitation, are among the 
chief circumstances that supply a raison d’étre to our modern 
Socialism—which may be described, from this point of view, as 
the effort to make society once more a solid all through. 

III. The development of thought and sentiment in recent 
generations by which our attitude towards social questions has 
been affected, is in the main the counterpart of the growth of 
outward conditions. Yet many of the difficulties of our present 
social problem are due to the fact that the development of our 
inner nature has not kept pace with the development of our 
outward conditions. We have not acquired with sufficient 
rapidity the Szdten which our new circumstances demand. The 
conditions have grown upon us before we had time to assimilate 
them and make them our own. For instance, the increase 
of material prosperity has tended to outrun very much the 
growth of our insight into the true value of material things. 
As we have become richer, we have not become happier in an 
equal degree. Our riches have been, so to say, heaped upon us, 
instead of being absorbed into our nature and made a part of 
“our life. Production has increased more rapidly than the 
knowledge what it is desirable to produce, and it has become 
possible to consume more rapidly than it has become clear what 
kinds of consumption will make life larger. Again, it seems as 
if human nature had hardly yet adapted itself to the most 
prominent condition of modern life—existence in large cities. 
The mere physical necessities of such life constitute of them- 
selves a great problem; but what I here mean is rather that 
those elements of mutual consideration of class for class and of 
individual for individual which such a life necessitates have not 
yet been adequately developed. All this, however, is merely 


stance, his paper at the Bath meeting of the British Association, September, 
1888. Several articles on the same subject have appeared also in the American 
economic Magazines. Most of the writers of these articles regard the growth 
of monopolies as on the whole a hopeful sign. 
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another aspect of the general truth that material conditions 
have gained a certain mastery over life—not, indeed, the 
material conditions which nature presents (these we are more 
and more conquering), but the material conditions which we have 
ourselves created. | 
From this point of view, then, one great difficulty in connec- 
tion with our inner development arises from the fact that it 
does not keep pace with the growth of our outward conditions. 
In the main, however, what we find is rather an exact parallel- 
ism between our inner and outer development—the one appear- 
ing as simply the reflection of the other. Just as there has 
been a disintegration of social conditions, so there has been a 
disintegration of our thoughts and sentiments. Just as our 
lives have tended to become enslaved by their mechanical con- 
ditions, so our thoughts have tended to become enslaved by — 
their mechanical categories. The difficulties, then, that we 
have here to consider are—(1) The Individualism of our 
general attitude, and (2) The materialisation of our point of 
view. bed 
1. Individualism is the intellectual counterpart of the pro- 
cess of liberation to which reference has already been made, and 
its growth may be traced partly to the sense of the need of in- 
dependence under industrial conditions. Partly, however, it 
must be traced also to the sense of the infinite worth of the 
individual life, which was introduced by Christianity. Now 
this spirit of individualism was at first an element of hope and 
inspiration in human life. It was the idea that animated men 
in the struggle against mischievous outward restraints, and, on 
the other hand, it taught them to seek for the highest truths in 
their own deepest consciousness of things rather than in any 
external authority. But this idea, like other half-truths, wears 
at last into a half-lie. “ Help thyself, and Heaven will help 
thee” is a good doctrine when each applies it to himself, but 
bad when each applies it to his neighbour. When he applies 
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it to himself, the self-help that he thinks of includes the use of 
every external aid that may present itself: when he applies it 
to others, it is apt to mean simply that no external aid is to be 
expected. In the former case it preaches hope; in the latter, 
despair. The Spirit of Independence is “ Lord of the lion heart 
and eagle eye” only when it means the throwing away of 
helps that do not help and the grasping at those that do. It 
is the spirit of mere weakness when it ‘comes to mean that 
there is no help anywhere but in ourselves, Now the war of 
independence in the former sense is already fought and won. 
It cannot be said now, even with rhetorical truth, that the 
banner of Freedom : 
“ Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind.” 

It has prejudice on its side, and is everywhere victorious in 
posse if not in esse, Accordingly, Individualism is now rather 
an element of despair than of hope. Such new independence 
as we are winning is independence in the bad sense—mere 
isolation. The real battle of our time—the advance which 1s 
still “ against the wind ”—is that rather in the direction of union 
and of organisation, and it is in this direction that hope now 
lies. The new Gospel is not that of leaving everyone to help 
himself, any more than it is that of helping everyone; it 1s 
that of helping everyone to help himself.’ 

It is not, however, merely in the way of preventing us from 
dealing adequately with our outward conditions that this spirit 
of individualism has done harm. It has led also to a disinte- 
eration of our thoughts and opinions, which adds not a little to 
the confusion of life. The duty of private judgment—the duty 
of getting below mere tradition and authority and seeing truth 
with our own eyes—which was the good side of individualism, 
has passed, as has been said, rather into the right of private 
_ judgment—the privilege of having, so to speak, a little private 
truth of one’s own. Hence we have all the vagaries of indi- 

1Cf. chap. VI. 
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vidual caprice, separating people into innumerable parties and. 
sects. In religion, as Swift said, many have just enough to 
make them hate one another, not enough to make them love 
one another. In politics the time-honoured oppositions of 
history give place to a bewildering Valhalla. In art and 
literature the grotesque and fantastic lead us almost to forget 
what is eternally beautiful. That our modern views of things 
tend to be conventional, that we “ rub each other’s angles down”! 
and lose our independence, is to some extent merely another 
aspect of this same truth—though it seems at first to contradict 
it. If everyone has a right to his own views, everyone must 
have a certain respect for those of everyone else, and must 
avoid any undue conflict with them. When individualism is 
strong, it is the search for truth, and the war against conven- 
tion ; but when it is weak, it becomes itself convention tem- 
pered by caprice. Toleration is fostered by difference of opinions ; 
but the toleration which in this way arises is apt to amount to 
little else than a conviction that there is nothing but opinions 
to be had, that there is no objective truth.? The general attitude, 
therefore, to which individualism leads us is that which is 
summed up in the saying that “there is nothing new and there 
is nothing true, and it does not much matter.” Thus pure 
individualism in thought leads us first to confusion, then to 
scepticism and despair. 

There are other roads also by which individualism leads to 
pessimism. When we think of mankind as a mere collection 
of individuals, we necessarily regard man’s life on earth as a 
failure. The end of every individual life is death; and its 
history up to that consummation is largely a record of ideals 
missed The “bare, ruined choirs” of even a Shakespeare’s 


1 Cf. Mill, On Liberty, chap. iii. 


2 ““When religious differences come to be, and are regarded as, mere differ- 
ences of opinion, it is because the controversy is really decided in the sceptical 
sense.” Stephen’s Liberty, Hquality, and Fraternity, chap. ii. 
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life might well lead us to despair of humanity, if our hope were 
founded on that which any individual can achieve. The indi- 
vidual life, in fact, is an egg out of which any amount of melan- 
choly may be sucked; and so long as we regard the problem of 
social well-being as that of the perfect fulfilment of the wishes 
of a number of separate individuals, there is no limit to the 
hopelessness that we may find in it. 

2. The statement that our main interests are material, again, 
is the counterpart of the statement that we live in an industrial 
age; and for these two facts various explanations might be 
given. They are due, no doubt, in great measure to the cir- 
cumstance that the human race has been moving farther and 
farther from its original “habitat,” and passing into regions in 
which less is done for man by nature, and more has to be done 
by his own exertions. We might also connect the increase of 
material interests in our time with the fact. that we are becom- 
ing increasingly democratic. We have already seen that to a 
certain extent democracy grows out of industrialism; but it 
would be equally true to say that industrial conditions are 
favoured by the growth of democracy. The spread of a spirit 
of individual independence removes the stigma from labour, and 
at the same time makes it more and more necessary that each 
one should labour for himself. The material rewards of labour 
also tend under a democracy to acquire more and more social 
importance. The virtue of a democracy is self-help, and its 
sien is wealth. Hence it is that, as De Tocqueville tells us, 
“to mimic virtue is of every age; but the hypocrisy of luxury 
belongs more particularly to ages of Democracy.” Respectability, 
as Carlyle used to be fond of reminding us, tends to be identi- 
fied with “keeping a gig.’ In this way men are reduced more 
and more under the dominion of things, and the realisation of 
their ends is made to depend more and more on the lottery of 
external cireumstance—in which, to use the familiar metaphor 
of Malthus, many must “draw a blank.” 
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But the growth of material interests has not only had the 
effect of leading us into material difficulties: it has also 
obscured those other interests which are of a more ethereal 
texture, whose loss robs life of some of its chief contents. The 
commercial spirit has “eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” It has 
immersed men in sordid cares and accustomed them to utili- 
tarian standards of value, by which such elements of life as art 
and poetry tend to be depreciated. It has, further, elevated 
the mechanical categories into an undue prominence in thought, 
so that it has become difficult to regard human life and the 


world in general in any other than a mechanical way. LEvery- 


thing has to be conceived on the analogy of those laws of action 
and reaction of one thing upon another which in dealing with 
material conditions had seemed to afford an adequate explana- 
tion. A spiritual account of the world is thus made to appear 
incredible, if not inconceivable ; and spiritual life itself tends 
rather to be accounted for as a kind of machinery. The whole 
atmosphere of thought which grows around the world of our 
material interests veils the heaven in which the higher interests 
of our nature have their centre. The world becomes prosaic, 
and seems to be ruled by an iron necessity. Where once men 
saw pliant divinities, they now see only inexorable laws. Thus 
again materialism leads to pessimism. 

One of the chief respects in which this pessimistic tendency 
of materialistic views has shown itself has been in dealing with 
the economic conditions of lfe. It was for this reason that 
Carlyle called Political Economy the “dismal science.” When 
economic laws first began to be appreciated by the popular 
consciousness, what chiefly impressed men with regard to them 
was their iron necessity. Ricardo’s. doctrine of wages! and 
Malthus’s law of population seemed alike to damp every hope 
of permament improvement in the condition of the people. 


1 And the doctrine of the Wage Fund generally. Cf. Walker’s Weer 
Question, p. 138 seq. 
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And even when hope was not entirely crushed, men were at 
any rate taught to “hope humbly.” They were led to perceive 
that the “mills of God grind slowly,” that human life is 
hemmed in with many mechanical limitations, from which it is 
impossible to escape, and against which it is vain to struggle. 
In these and similar ways the occupation of men’s minds with 
the material conditions of life tends to lead to an intense 
despair. 

IV. We pass now, finally, to those developments of thought 
and sentiment which tend to help us, or to make us more hope- 
ful, in dealing with social questions. And here again we may 
notice a certain parallelism between our inner growth and the 
growth of our outward conditions. As we saw before that the 


outward conditions which give rise to hope in dealing with the 


social problem are to a great extent the very same circumstances 
as those that give rise to difficulties, so it may be pointed out 
that a similar remark holds good with respect to the develop- 
ment of our thought. The ideas that appear, from one point 
of view, as the disintegrating force of Individualism and the 
degrading weight of Materialism, may be seen, from another 
point of view, to be influences that help to give our life both 
elevation and power. ‘They are clouds that have a silver side. 
Individualism, for instance, if it means, on the one side, the 
disintegration of our thoughts and sentiments, leading at last 
to pure Scepticism and despair, yet means also, on the other 
side, a breaking away from authority and tradition to a more 
earnest search for truth. It means that we have become 
Utilitarians, in the primary and best sense of the term—that 
we have come to have a regard rather for the real ends which 
things subserve than for the traditional means of their attain- 
ment. It means, in fact, that there has been a decay of 
pedantry. The Pedant, no doubt, is as difficult to catch as the 
Sophist was with Plato; but we may describe him as one who 
habitually mistakes means and instruments for ultimate ends in 
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themselves. What I mean is, in short, that we are beginning 
to “swallow our formulas,” to “clear our minds of cant,’ and 
to look more directly at the meaning of things as they stand 
actually before us. The modern inquirer no longer regards 
anyone as his master but at most as his taWaywyds, the school- 
master that leads him to truth. Nullius addictus jurare wn 
verba magistri, he tries rather to approach realities sub persona 
infantis. We have less regard for the dignity of history or 
philosophy or poetry, and more regard for fact and truth and 
reality, however they may present themselves. In literature 
we have been passing in the main—though with many contra- 
dictory side currents—from propriety to truth; in education, 
from tradition to utility; in economics, from abstraction to 
observation. From this point of view, our individualism in 
thought, like our individualism in practical life, means rather 
an expansion than a narrowing of our nature. It means that 
we are ceasing to be provincials and making ourselves citizens 
of the universe. 

Again, if our individualism means, on one side, that we 
confine our attention to the joys and sorrows of the individual 
— life, and so inevitably land ourselves in pessimism ; it means 
also, on the other side, that we are ceasing to delude ourselves 
with ideals that lie outside of humanity, and to perceive 
that in some sense the highest good at which we can aim must 
consist in the happiness or welfare of persons. The emphasis 
which has been laid on human happiness as the highest end is 
one of the good fruits of individualism. The term “ happiness,” 
no doubt, is very ambiguous; so much so that the assertion 
that the end is happiness—on which Aristotle said that nearly 
all men are agreed—has been held by some to be either 
meaningless or a mere tautology.” It is, however, something 
more than that, in so far as it implies that the end is not some- 


1Cf. Mr. Havelock Ellis’s New Spirit, p. 8. 
2 Cf. Sorley’s Hthics of Naturalism, p. 6. 
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thing purely external to us as human beings, but that we are in 
some sense “ends in ourselves.”* This was undoubtedly one 
of the most important of all the ideas that were involved in the 
Christian conception of life; and it is the emergence of this 
“good news” out of the dark prison-house of the creeds that 
has lent some of the best inspiration to the movements of 
modern life. It has destroyed the slavery of man by man, 
(except, as some may think, within the charmed circle of the 
family life), and is now engaged in destroying the slavery of 
man by things. 

Nor is the materialisation of our interests a circumstance 
that is without its “soul of goodness.” If it means partly an 
engrossment in sordid cares, it means partly a rising above 
them. In a more primitive state of society, men are content to 
keep up a kind of guerilla warfare with nature. They are not 
always fighting with material conditions, and have thus a 
certain leisure for the higher interests of the spirit. But, on 
the other hand, when they are fighting they are not always 
victorious, and are often entirely crushed by their outward 
circumstances. Moreover, even the partial freedom which they 
have from the struggle with matter is gained for the few chiefly 
by the enslavement and degradation of the many. Our 
modern warfare is more steady and continuous, and is more 


thoroughly shared in by all. It thus comes to be more of a 


burden. But for that very reason it is more effective, and its 
victory is more complete. A man is never more entirely under 
the influence of his surroundings than when he gives no heed to 
them. He who literally “takes no thought for the morrow ” 
is the slave of the morrow. It is by thinking about our 
conditions that we free ourselves from them. | 

The materialisation of our interests, in fact, is to a very 
large extent merely another aspect of the truth that we are 
taking as our end the well-being of persons, and that our main 

1 Cf. chap. VL 
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concerns are consequently found in that which is present before 
us and which may be used as a means of personal happiness. 
“Happy men,” says Carlyle, “are full of the present, for its 
bounty suffices them ; and wise men also, for its duties engage 
them.” If so, the world is probably growing happier and wiser. 
We have become more than ever impressed with the conviction 
that “ Here or nowhere is our America.” When Goethe wrote 
of the Golden Age that 
| “War sie je, So war sie nur gewiss, 
- Wie sie uns immer wieder werden kann,” 

he gave expression to a sentiment which has been growing in 
men’s minds. The Golden Age of the Greeks was behind them, 
and that of the Hebrews before them: the conviction of modern 
times is rather that there is no Golden Age but that which we 
make for ourselves now. 

The fact that we have learned to work more freely with 
mechanical categories is also an influence for good. It has 
saved us from mysticism and indefiniteness, and has helped 
us to see clearly where the problems of practical life he. If, 
for instance, Political Economy has been, in one aspect, a 
“ dismal science,” by making it appear as if life were entirely 
subject to the necessity of certain iron laws, it has yet been, in 
another and deeper aspect, most beneficent, by helping us to 
trace the connections and causes of the external conditions 
with which we have to deal.’ Things which were once vaguely 
attributed to “providence” are now seen to be governed by 
conditions which are more or less under human control. We 
are thus rendered more ready than formerly to see what is evil 
in human circumstances, and to recognise our responsibility for 
it. We are less apt to content ourselves with the impious 
piety of a “God mend all!” and more prepared to acknowledge 
that “we must help Him to mend it ’”’—or rather, in many 
cases, that the mending which is required is the mending of 


1Cf. Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy, p. 593 seq. 
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ourselves. We have learned, with more or less clearness, that 
there is a certain continuity in experience, that there is no 
such thing as chance, that everything is somehow connected | 
with everything else, and that by regulating conditions we may 
control events. We are learning, in fact, to understand how 
large a part of the ills that we suffer are such as human con- 
trivances “can cause or cure”; and the consciousness of this 
makes us both more sympathetic in dealing with those who 
suffer from such ills and more energetic in seeking the means 
of prevention or remedy. 

Further, it is not entirely true that the introduction of 
mechanical categories has tended to obscure the higher elements 
of thought. On the contrary, the more clearly we understand 
these categories the more clearly do we see their limitations. 
If it is true that the thought of those who are continually 
engaged with such conceptions tends to be “subdued to what 
it works in, like the dyer’s hand,” it is also true that familiarity 
with them “breeds contempt.” It is soon seen that the ex- 
planation of things as mechanism is an explanation that 
explains nothing.’ It only enables us to state somewhat more 
clearly the problem of which an explanation is sought, even in 
those cases in which it can do so much. Consequently, the 
more we are led to mechanical explanations, the more are we 
led beyond them. As soon as we “see with eye serene” the 
mechanical constitution of our world, so soon do we see that 
it is a “spirit still’ And accordingly we see evidence that 
modern scientific conceptions, instead of destroying the religious 
view of the world, have been rather extending it and giving it 
a deeper meaning. They have destroyed the pedantries of 
dogma and the fairy-tales of tradition, and have thus helped us 
to penetrate with more clearness into the true spirit of the 
religious life. 


1See Wallace’s Logic of Hegel, p. 290 seq. Cf. also Caird’s Critical Philo- 
_sophy of Kant, II. 519 seg., and Essays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 31 seq. 
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Here, however, we are evidently led to a new point. I have 
been endeavouring to show that in the case of our thoughts, as 
in the case of our outward conditions, the very circumstances 
which lead to difficulty lead also to hope. But in the instance 
which we have been last considering it is evident that the con- 
ceptions which brought us into difficulty do not afford us a hope 
of escape, except in so far as they lead beyond themselves. 
And thus we are led to see that in the case of our thoughts 
also, as well as in the case of our outward conditions, though 
it is partly true that the grounds of difficulty are grounds of 
hope, yet these grounds are not of themselves sufficient. And 
as in the case of our outward conditions we saw that there are 
some symptoms of new tendencies growing up which carry us 
beyond those that have given rise to our difficulties, so we may 
see here that there are new conceptions arising which carry us 
beyond the individualism and materialism out of which our 
difficulties have grown. 

That the great intellectual forces of our time are not 
individualistic, we see at once when we “ close our Byron and 
open our Goethe,’ when we close our Bentham and open our 
Comte, when we close our Herbert Spencer and open our 
Hegel. Individualism, indeed, properly speaking, said its last 
word in Hume and in the French Revolution. The idea that 
has vitality now is rather that of humanity as an organic whole 
—the idea that the mere individual is an abstraction, and that 
his life has meaning only in so far as he shares in a larger life 
than his own. And closely connected with the view of society 
as an organic whole is the view of it as a whole which develops. 
It is the spread of such views as these, more than of any 
others, that has served to give the death-blow to pessimism. 
The idea of organism has enabled us to extend our views of 
human good beyond that which can be accomplished in the life 
of any one individual or of any collection of individuals ; while 
the idea of development has made it scientific to hope, by ex- 
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hibiting life not as a mere process of perpetual change, but as a 
growth towards a definite goal. Hence it is that a spirit of 


cautious “ Meliorism ” has been diffusing itself, a spirit of belief 


in the results of patient labour—‘“ ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast” 
—and something of a growing readiness to listen to those 
voices of which Goethe tells us, which “ bid us be hopeful.” 

This spirit is connected also with the advance from mater- 
ialism to a more spiritual view of the world. The inadequacy 
of the mechanical categories has long been apparent; and the 
metaphysical criticism which was begun by Kant and carried 
ou by Hegel and others of Kant’s idealistic successors, has 
furnished us with at least a glimpse of the possibility of a more 
adequate account. Nor has this reconstructive effort been 
confined to pure thought. Already we see signs of the activity 
in practical life of a moral fervour which is inspired by the idea 
that there is something higher in human nature than its 
material aspect. How far such forces may carry us, is a 
question for the future to decide. 

I may now sum up what we have ascertained with regard to 
the general aspect of the social problem. In separating diffi- 
culties and hopes, and in separating thoughts and outward 
conditions, we have been to a certain extent murdering to dis- 
sect; and it will be well for us now to try to look at the 
problem as a whole, and see how these various elements fit into 
each other. We may describe the general state of society for 


a number of generations back as one of tumultuous progress. 


On the one side, our industries have made enormous advances ; 
on the other side, our view of the world has become expanded 
and deepened. The result of all this growth has been in the 
main a very great improvement in the condition of nearly all 
classes of people and a very great brightening of our general 
outlook. But at the same time it has had the effect of shaking 
asunder a great number of the old forms of connection which 


1 Cf. Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art, p. 86. 
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had been formed among mankind. It has overthrown customs 
and authorities and broken bonds of union. It has made life 
in many directions more chaotic and uncertain. It has made — 
men less dependent on narrow but definitely ascertainable and 
intelligible connections, and has made them more dependent on 
broad principles which it is very difficult to understand and 
obey. It has melted down all the little unities of our former 
mode of life and run everything into a single whole, with a great 
deal of jumbling and confusion in the process. What is 
wanted, accordingly, is some principle which will enable 
us to bring about a more perfect connection between the parts 
of our society, to form new links and ties, so that men may no 
longer be subject to the direction of iron laws over which 
they have no control. We have to overcome individualism, 
on the one hand, and the power of material conditions, on the 
other. 

Such is the practical problem with which we find ourselves 
confronted at the present moment; and the ideas which 
present themselves as most likely to be of service to us in 
dealing with it are those of the organic nature of society and 
of the spiritual nature of man. How closely these are related 
to each other will, I think, become apparent in the sequel. If — 
we can succeed in showing what is their true significance, and 
in indicating, even in a slight degree, what is their bearing on 
the practical life of society, we shall have accomplished all 
that can be reasonably expected from the present inquiry, and 
more than sufficient to justify us in entering upon it. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 


THERE are certainly few points on which thinking men in 
modern times are more thoroughly at one than in the recogni- 
tion that everything that: is deepest in nature—and especially 
in human nature—must be regarded as a product not of manu- 
facture, but of growth. Indeed this recognition has passed 
over even into popular thought, and become a part of our intel- 
lectual atmosphere. That constitutions are not made, is almost 
as familiar a truth as that poets are not. There is, it is true, 
a certain contrast in the antitheses which are usually brought 
forward in these two instances in which the conception of 
manufacture is rejected; for while we commonly say that the 
poet is born, we say rather that constitutions grow. But the 
contrast is, after all, more in word than in idea; for the notion 
that poets are born, in any other sense than that they develop 
from within, is, I suppose, as thoroughly exploded—since the 
time of the geniuses of the Sturm wnd Drang—as the notion 
that they may be constructed by a mechanical process. If we 
disbelieve in the poet who has nothing but the ars poetica to 
appeal to, we equally distrust him who has nothing to appeal 
to but the intuitions of his own breast. We still think on the 
whole that Muses are required as well as poets—that a certain 
“inspiration” must be received from the great thoughts that are 


1 Poeta nascitur et fit.” Nichol’s Byron, p. 36. 
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stirring among mankind, and that the poet must grow by the 

appropriation of these. Now the idea of development which is 

thus applied to poets and to constitutions alike, and which is 

coming to be applied more and more to everything that is 

fundamental in human affairs, forms part of a way of looking 

at the world in general, and depends for its justification on the — 
truth of the whole attitude of mind which it represents. This 

way of looking at the world is perhaps best described as the 

organic point of view. What this means I must endeavour 

briefly to explain. 

There are, primd facie, three distinct ways in which the 
existence and nature of any object might be accounted for. It 
might be regarded, in the first place, as an independent being, 
of which in one sense no account can be given, or which con- 
tains the whole reason of its existence within itself. Secondly, 
it might be regarded as having no separate being of its own, 
but as existing only as a part of a larger system out of which 
its nature flows. Thirdly, it might be explained as at once 
independent and a portion of a system—as being, in a certain 
sense, a separate existence, and yet as having its nature deter- 
mined by its relation to a larger whole. The first of these 
views, if it were taken as a theory of the world as a whole and 
worked out consistently as such, would lead to a doctrine of 
pure Monadism—+.c., to a view of the world as a collection of 
mutually independent parts, each possessing a separate nature 
of its own.1 The second view would lead, similarly, to a doc- 
trine of pure Monism—ze., to a view of the world as a single 
system, in which the nature of every part is predetermined by 
the whole. The third view, again, would be the view of the world 
as a systematic unity, in which neither the parts exist inde- 
pendently of the whole nor the whole independently of its parts. 


1 Of course, in most actual Monadisms—as, for instance, that of Leibniz— 
each monad is supposed to have a certain intrinsic relation to all the rest. But 
in so far as such a relation is supposed to exist, the system ceases to be a mere 
Monadism, and approximates to the conception of an organic whole. 
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The third of these views, however, might be accepted in 
three different senses. In the first place, it might be taken to 
mean that there are, on the one hand, a number of independent 
- parts, and, on the other hand, certain principles of unity by 
which the parts are combined, as if by an after-thought, into a 
systematic whole whose laws are externally imposed upon it. 
Such a system of parts might be described as a mechanical 
unity. In the second place, it might be supposed that the 
parts are not merely brought together in accordance with cer- 
tain laws; but that when they are so brought together they 
cease altogether to have the character which they had in their 
separate state, and become entirely subordinate to the whole in 
which they are elements. Such a unity may be described as 
chemical. Finally, we may have a system in which the parts 
become what they are by virtue of their relations to the whole, 
and in which yet the parts retain a certain relative independ- 
ence. It is this kind of unity that we here describe as organe. 
According to the first of these views, the world would involve an 
absolute dualism which is never reduced to unity, though it is 
reduced to order. According to the second view, the world 
would be reducible to unity, but only through a certain sub- 
limation of an original diversity. According to the third view, 
the world would be a real unity, though it is a unity which ex- 
presses itself through difference, 

There are thus five possible ways in which the totality of 
the world, or of any particular object in the world, may be re- 
garded. It may be thought of as a simple unity, in which there 
is no real difference of parts; or as a mere collection of differ- 
ences, in which there is no real unity; or as a system in which 
there is both unity and difference. And if it is thought of as 
a system, it may be regarded either as a system in which the 
parts have an absolutely independent existence, though they are 
subordinated to the whole to which they belong; or as a system 


in which the parts are deprived of their independence by being 
I 
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transformed and swallowed up in the whole; or, finally, as a 
system in which the parts have a certain relative independence, 
but an independence which is conditioned throughout by its 
relation to the system—an independence, in short, which is not 
freedom from the system, but freedom in and through it. 

A system of the first variety, if system it can be called, 
might be typified’ by a single crystal, in which there are no 
parts that can be distinguished as existing separately from the 
whole. One of the second variety might be typified by a heap 
of stones or by a bed of flowers, in which each stone or plant 
has an existence independent of the rest. One of the third 
variety might be typified by the Solar System, in which the 
several planets, though in themselves distinct, are inseparably 
connected in a unity whose laws they are bound to obey. One 
of the fourth variety might be typified by any chemical 
combination, in which the nature of the original parts is com- 
pletely transformed in the building up of the new compound. 
Lastly, one of the fifth variety might be typified by the life of a 
single plant, in which each individual cell may be said to havea 
life of its own, and in which yet the life of each cell is insepar- 
able from the life of the whole plant. 

In the first kind of system, we might say that there 1s or. 

a whole and no parts. The parts are what they are simply 
because the whole is what it is.. In the second kind of system, 
we might say that there are only parts and no whole. The 
whole is merely a collection of separate parts. In the third 
kind of system, there are both a whole and parts, and these two 
elements are quite different from each other. In the fourth 
kind of system, there were parts and there 7s a whole in which 
the parts are absorbed and lost. In the fifth kind of system, 
there is in a sense neither a whole nor parts. The parts have no 


1These systems can only be typified, because they are only limiting or 
regulative conceptions, to which the objects of our experience approximate, but 
to which no object of actual experience ever completely conforms. There is 
no mere unity, and consequently no mere diversity, in nature. ; 
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independent being; since the relative independence which they 
enjoy is merely that independence which belongs to the nature 
of their system, and not an independence of it.1 The whole 
also has no independent being; since it is its nature to exist asa 
system of relatively independent parts. 

Now with reference to most of the great questions in which 
human nature is concerned, the tendency of thought in recent 
times, among those who have been making a serious attempt to 
“think things together,’ has been very decidedly to look for an 
explanation in the direction of the fifth, z.¢., the organic view. 
We see traces of it in writers who in other respects diverge so 
widely as Hegel, Comte, Herbert Spencer, Schiffle, and many 
others? And though it would certainly be foolish to assume 
that the tendency of thought in recent times is an infallible 
index of the direction in which truth is to be sought, yet there 
is a certain primd facie probability that it is so. For the other 
four kinds of system have been already, to a large extent, 
tried as explanations of things; and it is mainly because they 
have been seen to break down, that we are beginning to 
turn to the fifth, A few illustrations may help to make 
this clear. 

One of the most obvious instances of this change of attitude 
appears in the theories that have been held with regard to the 
nature and growth of thought itself. The monistic view is seen 
in those systems which are commonly characterized as rational- 
istic or dogmatic; in which all the elements of thought are 


conceived as flowing out of certain universal principles which 


1 This sounds paradoxical: but the meaning of it may become clearer in the 
sequel. Cf. pp. 157-8. 


2Compare Mr. 8. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, p. 6. Of course, 
I do not mean to affirm that the organic view of society is a discovery of recent 
times. It is to be found, in some form, not only in Butler’s First Sermon (cf. 
also Hutcheson, De naturali hominum socialitate, etc.), but also as far back as 
Plato and Aristotle and the New Testament. But it is only in recent times 
that it has been explicitly taken as the fundamental conception, and connected 
with a view of the world as a whole. 
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can be ascertained a priori, without reference to the particular 


facts of experience. This point of view is illustrated by such a 
doctrine as that of Wolff. The monadistic view, again, may be 
seen in such a theory as that of Hume, in which thought is 
reduced to a mere series.of disconnected impressions and ideas, 
Such a view begins by being sensationalistic and ends by being 
sceptical. Mechanical or dualistic views, on the other hand, 
are those which attempt to steer a middle course between these 
two extremes of unity and difference—which represent thought, 
for instance, as partly given in sensation and partly determined 
by @ priori principles. Such a view is seen in thinkers of the 
Scottish school; and it is caught, so to speak, in the act of 
vanishing away in the philosophy of Kant. “Mental chemistry” 
also has been represented in the doctrines of those members of the 
Associationist school who have conceived that the original data 
of sense are transmuted into something entirely different when 
they are connected together by the laws of the mind. Finally, 
philosophy since Kant has been mainly occupied with the effort 
to see the growth of thought as an organic process, in which 
neither the particulars of sense nor the @ priori principles 
of knowledge have any independent meaning of their own, 
but in which each of these acquires its significance through 
the other. 

Human freedom is another very obvious case in which these 
different views may be taken. The act of volition in each par- 
ticular moment of our lives may be conceived as relative to the 
totality of our character in any of the five ways that have just 
been mentioned. In the first place, we have the Monadistic or 
purely Libertarian view, according to which the volitional act 
of each individual moment is independent of all the other 


moments of our lives. In the second place, we have the 


monistic or strictly necessarian view, according to which the 


volitional act of each moment is simply the outcome of our 
previously formed character, and might have been fully pre- 


. ee = “ . 
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dicted from the beginning if the character and circumstances 
had been known. In the third place, there is the mechanical 
or dualistic view, by which a certain compromise is attempted, 
and our acts are explained as partly the result of independent 
volition and partly the outcome of our previously formed 
character. In the fourth place, there is a view which may be 
described as chemical, according to which we begin with inde- 
pendent acts of volition, but gradually lose our independence, 
till finally nothing is possible for us but that which our 
character determines. Finally, there is the organic view, 
according to which the volition of a particular moment is 
simply one expression of our character, and our character is 
simply a universal statement of the principle which is found 
in the volitional acts of particular moments. According to 
this view, the volition is neither free from the character nor 
determined by it, but is merely the particular of which 
character is the universal—each apart from the other being a 
pure abstraction. This view,again,is the one which naturally con- 
-nects itself with the whole philosophical development of our time. 

Similarly, we might distinguish a monadistic, a monistic, a 
mechanical, a chemical, and an organic attitude with reference 
to Theology, 2.¢., with reference to our view of the relation of 
the world to God. The monadistic view either leaves God out 
of the system altogether, or represents Him simply as one 
particular being among others, who have no necessary relation 
to Him. The monistic view may be said to alternate between 
Atheism and Pantheism and to find rest in neither. It either: 
regards God as the whole of which all particular things are 
parts, or else it regards this whole as a unity which 1s entirely 
without life or thought, and God as a “hypothesis of which 
there is no need.” The mechanical view represents God as a 
World-Architect, planning and ordering a system external to 
Himself—a being who “lets the world run round His finger.” 


1Cf. Mr, S. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, p. 39. 
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And this same view becomes chemical when the nature of the 
world is conceived as becoming entirely transformed by the 
divine activity which reduces it to system; so that the world 
as it is for God is a world completely transfigured. The 
organic view, finally, represents God as a being without whom 
the world could not exist and who could not exist without the 
world—a Godless world and a worldless God being alike 
abstractions. Here again it is hardly necessary to point out 
that the deepest religious thought of recent times, from that of 
Goethe downwards, has been an effort to work out this last 
conception of the divine nature. 

We might go on illustrating these different kinds of system 
throughout a great variety of instances; but it must suffice 
here to refer to one other case in which the distinction becomes 
apparent—viz., in the conception of justice. The monadistic 
view of Justice is that which regards every individual as 
possessing, from the beginning, independently of his social 
connections, certain “natural rights”; as having justice done 
him when he receives these rights in full, and as suffering 
injustice when he does not receive them. The monistic view, 
on the other hand, starts with the conception of the state, and 
regards the individual as owing obligations to it rather than as 
possessing rights against it. A mechanical view, again, is one 
which regards the relation of the individual to the state as an 
accidental one, and Justice as a conventional compromise 
between what the individual may naturally claim and what 
the state may naturally require. Similarly, a chemical view 
would be one which conceives the natural rights of the indivi- 
dual as being completely transformed within the social state, so 
that what he is entitled to claim within that state is entirely 
different from what he might have claimed without it.t 


1The doctrine of Hobbes is perhaps the best illustration of this. We might. 
also refer to Rousseau’s conception of the volonté générale, by which the self- 
assertive claims of individuals are modified and transformed. 
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Finally, the organic view is that which regards the rights of 
the individual as inseparable from his obligations to his society, 
and his obligations as equally inseparable from his rights— 
each being but a different aspect of the demands of his nature 
from him as a being who cannot but be social. 

This leads us at last to notice what these different con- 
ceptions of a system would mean with reference to a human 
society. In a general way this is not difficult to see. A 
monadistic view of society would be one which regarded all the 
individuals of whom the society is composed as by nature 
independent of each other, and as connected together only by 
_akind of accidental juxtaposition. Such a view would naturally 
lead to the conclusion that the connection of individuals in 
-a society tends to interfere with the natural development of the 
individual life, and that it would be better for the individuals 
if they could manage to live apart.1 A monistic view of 
society, on the other hand, would be one which regarded the 
union of human beings as the primary fact with regard to 
them, and the individual lfe as a mere outcome of social 
conditions. The natural conclusion of this view would be that 
the individual has no right to any independent life of his own ; 
that he owes all that he is and has to the society in which he 
is born, and that society may fairly use him as a mere means 
to its development. A mechanical or dualistic view, again, 
would regard the individual as partly dependent and partly in- 
dependent ; as to some extent possessing a life of his own, and 
yet to some extent dependent on his social surroundings. This 
view would naturally lead in practice to a certain effort after 
compromise—to a certain effort to realise our individual life, and 
yet so to subject ourselves to social conditions as not to miss 
that element of our being with which they provide us. A 
chemical view would be similar, except that it would regard the 


1T do not, of course, mean to affirm that it would necessarily lead to this 
view. 
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new life with which we are provided by society as a complete 
transformation of our original or natural life; a view which 
would bring with it as its practical outcome a certain effort to 
free ourselves from the life of nature and to subject ourselves 
entirely to social law. Finally, an organic view of society 
would be one which regarded the relation of the individual to 
society aS an intrinsic one; one which recognised that the 
individual has an independent life of his own, and yet. which 
saw that that independent life is nothing other than his social 
hfe. These are the five possible views: and what we have 
now to consider is whether the last view is truer than the 
other four; and, if truer, whether it is or is not the ultimate 
(Hebbe ay . 

Now it might be thought at first that there is a certain 
a priory presumption against its truth, from the very way in 
which men have been led to adopt it. It might be pointed out 
that the prevalence of an organic view of things in recent times 
is due simply to the fact that there have been lately great 
advances in biological science; and it might be urged that 
there is no likelihood that the conceptions derived from that 
science will lead us any nearer the truth than those derived 
from psychological science, from mathematical science, from 
physical science, or from chemical science. When men’s minds 
were chiefly occupied with mathematics, they naturally (as we © 
see most clearly in the case of Spinoza) attempted to frame all 
their systems on the mathematical model—z.., to regard them 
as monistic, as being such that all their parts follow inevitably 
from the very nature or definition of the whole. When they 
were chiefly occupied with psychology, it was equally natural 
for them (as we see in Leibniz, Herbart, Lotze and others) to 
regard the whole system of things as monadistic, ze, as 
composed of certain irreducible elements similar to that ultimate 
unity which we seem to find in the consciousness of ourselves ; 
and to think of the universe as produced by various combina- 
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tions of these ultimate elements. When they were chiefly 
occupied with mechanics, again, they naturally became dualistic, 
thinking of the world as made up of atoms, on the one hand, 
and laws of interaction on the other. A chemical view of 
things has never attained to quite the same prominence ; but a 
monadistic view leads in general to a chemical view, since it is 
necessary to think of the monads as becoming in some measure 
transformed by their relations to each other. Finally, now 
that men have become interested in biology, the conception of 
organism is naturally introduced. It might seem, therefore, as 
if it were a mere accident that made one or other idea upper- 
most ; and we are thus led to suspect that one of these ideas is 
not essentially more adequate than any other, but that they are 
simply taken up from the particular science that happens to be 
~ most in vogue, and transferred from it to the other objects with 
which we have to deal. 

And this suspicion is apt to be to some extent confirmed 
when we go on to consider the way in which the conception of 
organism is made use of by those who are fondest of applying 
it to human societies. What we find in the writings of these 
authors is otten little else than an elaborate attempt to trace 
the various respects in which a society of human beings 
resembles a living creature. Now it is in general very easy 
and very useless to work out analogies. When Shakespeare 
tells us that “the world’s a stage,” it is not difficult to see 
that there are certain respects in which the resemblance holds ; 
and one who had enough ingenuity might perhaps be able to 
discover that there is something in life corresponding to the 
curtain, something to the footlights, and something to the 
prompter’s box. But we should not be any the wiser for such 
a discovery. After we have exhausted the likenesses we come 
upon the unlikenesses ; and these are apt to form the larger 
class of the two. In the case of human society, for instance, 
while it is easy to see that in many respects it conducts itself 
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like a living thing, it is equally easy to see that in other 
respects it does not.” | 

The point at which the analogy is in particular seen to fail 
is in considering the independence of the individual conscious- 
ness.2— There is a familiar passage in Wordsworth in which he 
contrasts the progress of the sun and other heavenly bodies in 
their courses with the course of human conduct :— 


“ He cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our immortal spirits may.” 
Something similar might be said of the contrast between the 
members of an animal organism and the members of a “ body 
politic.” The former are, by the very nature of the system 
in which they are included, necessitated, quite as rigidly as 
the planets are, to “observe degree, priority, and place,” so 
long as the system holds together. Society, on the other hand, 
is a “ discrete unity.” Each individual has the shaping of his 
life to a great extent in his own control; and there is no 
visible system in which the place of the individual is deter- 
mined, and by which his acts are regulated, as the parts of an 
organism are regulated by the central organs. The individual 
is In many ways independent of society, and he may even set 
himself in opposition to it. It is the prerogative of every man 
to “say I”—and to write it with a capital. And sometimes 


‘TI do not mean to deny that analogies may be instructive even when they 
cannot be fully carried out. I think the defence which Schaffle has given 
(Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers, IV. 505 seq.) of his use of biological 
analogies in dealing with human society, is satisfactory so far as it goes. I only 
mean that to say that society is like an organism is not the deepest sense in 
which we may maintain that it is organic ; and that if we use the biological 
analogy at all, we must be very careful in our applications of it. On this whole 
subject, cf. Prof. Jones’s article on ‘‘ The Social Organism” in Essays in Philo- 
sophical Criticism, p. 187 seq. 


* This difference is much insisted on by Mr. H. Spencer. See, for instance, 
Principles of Sociology, I. 475 seq. For a criticism of Mr Spencer’s view, see 
Lssays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 194 seq. The real contrast between the 
social organism and an animal organism seems to me to be more clearly brought 
out by Schaffle than by Spencer. See Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers, I. 
8 seq. and 827 seq. Cf. also Hoffding’s Hthek, p. 187. 
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even it seems as if the more thoroughly we realise our lives, 
the more are we isolated from our social environment. Goethe 
used to say that he had to tread the wine-press alone, and 
other instances will readily occur of the loneliness of those who 
are pursuing what is highest in human life. Indeed there is 
no truth that has been more emphatically brought home to us 
by the great writers of recent times than the dependence of 
each one of us on himself for the shaping of his career, if that 
career is to be anything more than the achievement of a con- 
ventional success. It is the key-note of much that is best in 
the teaching of Fichte, Carlyle, and Emerson ; while Ibsen has 
even gone so far as to conclude one of his most impressive 
dramas? with the declaration that “the strongest man on earth 
is he who stands most entirely alone.” It is the truth that lies 
in such a paradox as this which seems most conclusively to 
make the analogy between a human society and an animal 
organism break down. 

From such considerations, we are led to see the necessity for 
a careful criticism of the conception of Organism, before we 
venture to make use of it in dealing with the facts of social 
life. If we merely take it at random from biological science, 
it will only supply us with a few ingenious analogies and at 
last leave us in the dark. It can hardly be denied that some 
of the analogies which recent writers (especially Spencer and 
Schaffle) have traced out, are truly enlightening ; but they help 
us, I think, chiefly in so far as they enable us to clear our 
minds of other analogies which are less adequate ; such as 
those derived from chemistry or mechanics. If we wish to get 
beyond this negative aid, we must ask, to begin with, what it 
is precisely that we are to understand by an organic whole. 

Now what has been already said with regard to the five 
possible kinds of unity may help us at least to a “ first approx- 
imation” to the definition which we require. By distinguish- 


1 Cf. chap. IV., ad jin. 2 « An Enemy of the People.” 
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ing an organism from an aggregate, from a unit, and from a 
mechanical or chemical combination, we are enabled to see with 
some clearness what are the essential features in its constitu- 
tion. From the first two of them its distinction is compara- 
tively obvious. <A whole which is merely a collection of parts, 
and a whole whose parts have absolutely no distinguishable 
existence of their own, are clearly both wholes of a quite 
different character from one whose essence consists in its rela- 
tions to its parts, and the essence of whose parts consists in 
their relations to it. In a mere aggregate the unity is acci- 
dental.1 The parts have as much reality in separation as they 
have together. In a mere unit, on the other hand, the separate 
existence of parts is accidental. A particular monument, for 
instance, is essentially the same whether it is made of a num- 
ber of separate stones or of a single block. In the first of these 
kinds of unity, nothing is of in.portance but the particular parts : 
in the second, nothing is of importance but the whole. In a 
mechanical or chemical unity, however, as well as in an organic 
unity, the relative importance of the whole and the parts is 
more nearly equal; and it is accordingly not quite so easy to 
distinguish these three kinds of unity from each other as it is 
to distinguish any one of them from a mere ageregate or from 
a mere unit. Still, the distinction of the three kinds of system 
is on the whole sufficiently clear, and a few words of explana- 
tion ought to make it obvious. 

We may begin with the distinction between a mechanical 
and an organic unity. To make the contrast apparent, the 
simplest way will be to begin with the consideration of instances 
in which it is broad and unmistakable, and then to proceed to 
the consideration of cases in which it is almost on the point of 
vanishing away. The former consideration will enable us to 


see the main features of the contrast in a distinctly marked 


form ; the latter will enable us to judge whether these features 
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persist even when the contrasted objects approximate to each 
other. In neither case, however, will it be necessary to enter 
upon a lengthened discussion. To indicate the salient points will 
be enough for our present purpose. 

It is tolerably easy, for example, to perceive the leading 
points of contrast between an ordinary machine and a,highly 
developed organic structure, when both are regarded simply as 
forms of unity. A machine is a contrivance adapted to the 
realisation of an end outside itself, whereas the primary and 
most important end of a living thing lies within it. It is true 
that we may regard animals and plants also as adapted to other 
ends beyond their own individual lives, and in particular as 
being subservient to the preservation and development of their 
species. “Grass” is as useful to “ cattle” as “the mountains” 
to “wild goats”; aphides seem to exist chiefly for the benefit 
of ants; oaks are valued for their timber, and bees for their 
honey ; and particular dogs or pigeons may be esteemed chiefly 
as specimens of a breed: and all these species of organic beings 
may be cultivated, and their structures modified and changed, 
with a view to such external ends, either by human contriv- 
ance or by the contrivance of nature herself. Indeed, in some 
sense, a si¢ vos non vobis may be addressed to nearly every 
organism that we know. JBut such outside énds, however 
important from the point of view of the world, must be 
counted only parerga so far as the organism itself is concerned. 
It does not exhaust itself upon them, in the same way as a 
machine does on the work for which it is adapted. Or if in 
any case it does so exhaust itself, it is only in yielding its life 
for the propagation of other individuals like itself, in which its 
own life may be said to be carried on. Its main end is thus 
either the development of its own life or that of other lives in 
which its own is reproduced. And, indeed, if we are ever 
tempted to regard living things as having no reference to an 
inner end, the temptation is, in general, not so much to think 
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of them as relative to some end outside them, as to think of 
them as having no end at all. In this way, then, an organic 
being seems to be very distinctly differentiated from a machine. — 

But another difference between an organism and a machine 
may be discovered in the manner in which their parts are re- 
lated to one another and to the whcle. A part of a machine, 
such as a wheel or lever, is itself a machine; and, if it is sepa- 
rated from the system to which it belongs, it still remains the 
wheel or lever it was before. The relation of the parts to the 
whole is not essential: the parts, when taken out of the whole, 
retain the same character as they had in it. It is not so with 
the parts of an organism. When they are cut off from the 
whole, they die: they lose the character which they had be- 
fore, as vital portions of a living being, and become mere pieces 
of inert matter. A hand, as Aristotle pointed out, is no longer 
a hand when it is separated from the body ; and so it is with 
the other parts of which an organic structure is composed. 
Their relation to the whole is intrinsic. The parts of an or- 
ganism are not organisms, as the parts of a machine are 
machines: it is their nature to be only parts of an organism, 
and when they cease to be parts they cease to be organic. No 
doubt, some parts of organisms do retain their character when 
they are separated from the whole—such as hair or the limbs 
of a polype. But we can hardly regard hair as forming an 
essential part of an organic structure; and, with respect to the 
limbs of a polype, it is not quite true that they maintain their 
character when they are cut off, since they then become some- 
thing which they were not before—viz., organic wholes! Here, 
then, we seem to have found another point of difference between 
an organism and a machine. 

Another obvious difference consists in the way in which 

' For, I suppose, it will hardly be maintained that they were organic wholes 


from the first. If they were, however, then the original polype was not an 
organism, but rather a collection of organisms. 
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change takes place. An organism grows, whereas a machine 


is altered. The latter is changed by the substitution of new 


parts for old ones, whereas in the former a change can be 
effected only by a gradual transformation. This, indeed, follows 
from what has just been said; for if the relation of the parts 
to the whole is intrinsic, it is clear that a new part—which has 
no intrinsic relation to the whole—cannot be suddenly inserted. 
It must insert itself through a gradual and continuous process, 
by the development of a new relation. Accordingly, change in 
the case of an organic being takes place from within: the prin- 
ciple of existence of the whole structure (so to speak), the vital 
cord by which its parts are connected—in short, the “ geistige 
Band ”—must be brought into relation to any new part that is 
added, before it can become a part at all. 

When, however, instead of considering a machine, on the 
one hand, and a fully developed organism, on the other, we 
compare rather such a unity as the planetary system with a 
rudimentary organic structure, the contrast in these various 
aspects 1s by no means so apparent. For, in the first place, 
the planetary system has a certain tendency to self-conservation, 
which seems at first quite analogous to the self-asserting activity 
of the lower forms of life. In this sense, therefore, the one 
would seem to be as truly an end to itself as the other ; while, 
in the case of plant life, and even in the case of the lower 
forms of animal life, there is no sense but this in which they 
can be regarded as ends to themselves. Both the planetary 
system and the organism are self-conservative: neither is con- 
scious of self-conservation as an end to be sought. So also it 
may be said, in the second place, that in both systems the 
relation of the parts to the whole is equally intrinsic. The 
earth, for instance, if removed from the Solar System, would 
be deprived of the character which it has in that system almost 
as completely as any part of an organism would. Finally, such 
changes as take place within the planetary system take place 
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by a continuous inner adjustment; and, if it cannot be said 
that there is any definite growth within such a system, it might 
with almost equal reason be questioned whether there is any 
distinct process of development in the life of some of the lower 
organisms, apart from the simple process by which they are 
formed. 

In reply to this, however, we may remark, in the first place, 
that there is no sharp line of separation between the various 
forms of unity. They are only limiting conceptions to which 
the objects of our experience more or less closely approximate. 
There is probably no actual unity in nature which can be 
correctly described either as a mere aggregate or as a mere 
unit; and in like manner it may be impossible to find any — 
combination which is either purely mechanical or purely 
chemical or purely organic. Indeed, if the world is to be 
thought of as a developing system, it seems inevitable that we 
should suppose that even in the mechanism of nature there is 
to some extent “the promise and potency” of life. And, on 
the other hand, in the lowest forms of organic structure, it can 
scarcely be said that there is much more than such promise: 
they are rather on the way to become alive than actually 
living. But, in the second place, it may be pointed out that 
even such a unity as the planetary system is, after all, clearly 
distinguishable from an organic whole. It may simulate the 
life of an organism, just as an automaton may; but it does 
nothing more than simulate it. | 

In the first place, though such a system may be said to be 
self-conservative, yet self-conservation does not constitute its 
essence ; nor can it be said, in any real sense, to have failed of 
its end if it fails to conserve itself. Now even the meanest 
form of organic life, however absolutely it may be lacking in 
any consciousness of an end which it wants to attain, evinces a 
certain effort to conserve and perpetuate its being, and without 
that effort would not be what it is at all. What that effort 
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means, apart from any consciousness by which it is directed, is, 
no doubt, somewhat difficult to explain; and it may even be 
the case that the appearance of such an effort is illusory. But 
yf it is illusory, the organic nature of the being in question is 
also illusory. We may suppose, as certain Cartesian philoso- 
phers did, that the lives of plants and even of the lower 
animals are simply instances of automatic activity—7.c., of an 
activity which can be mechanically explained, though the 
explanation of it lies within the system itself. But, if go, 
plants and animals are not organic wholes. They are merely— 
to use Professor Huxley’s phrase—“ the cunningest of nature’s 
clocks.” If the idea of mechanism is sufficient to account for 
their lives, it is not necessary to resort to the idea of organism 
at all; but if the idea of organism is to be employed, it is 
imevitable that the idea of an inner end should be accepted 
along with it. 

That this is the case becomes more apparent when we con- 
sider, in the second place, that in every true organism the 
relation of the parts to the whole must be intrinsic; whereas 
that relation is not intrinsic in any merely mechanical system. 
It is true, indeed, that in most of the organic structures which 
we know—and especially in the lower forms of life—we 
encounter many elements whose relation to the whole seems to 
be of an accidental character. The branch of a tree, for 
instance, can be made into a part of another tree; so that it 
would appear that the branch had no necessary connection with 
the tree to which it originally belonged. This fact, however, 
is capable of more than one interpretation. It may mean that 
the relation of the branch to the tree is external, or it may 
mean that it is an internal relation which is capable of trans- 
ference. If the former is the true interpretation, the organic 
structure in question is of a merely mechanical nature. If the 
latter is the true interpretation, the relation of part to whole is, 


after all, intrinsic. Now it is not possible for us here to 
K 
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inquire whether the former or the latter of these interpretations 
is correct. This must be left to the biologist, or to the student 
of the philosophical principles which are involved in biology.! 
We are not now particularly concerned with the actual nature 
of organic structures. Organic structures may be merely 
elaborate machines ; and, if so, they are of no particular interest 
to us here. What we have to deal with is merely the concep- 
tion of organism, whether or not there is any object which 
actually conforms to it. It is, consequently, sufficient for our 
present purpose to point out that even in the lowest forms of 
life there is something which at least swggests the applicability 
of this conception, 2.¢., the existence of an intrinsic relation of 
parts to whole; and that if there is not such an intrinsic rela- 
tion, the system must be regarded as merely mechanical. 

And if we suppose that in all organic structures there is an 
intrinsic relation and an inner end, it is clear that we must 
suppose also, in the third place, that the development takes 
place from within. For nothing can be added on from without, 
until it has been placed in an intrinsic relation to the 
organism and to its inner end. Nor can any alteration take 
place within the organism, except in so far as such alteration is 
rendered compatible with subordination to the organism as a 
whole and to the end towards which it is directed. In a 
purely mechanical system, on the other hand, since there is no 
genuine inner end, there can be no real inner adaptation. If 
anything enters into the system from without, what enters in 
has from the first, so to speak, an equal right with the elements 
originally in the system. The system is transformed by the 
new elements, quite as truly as the new elements are trans- 
formed by the system.” 

1¥or a discussion of the nature of the organic unity of plants and animals, 
see the paper on ‘‘ The Relation of Philosophy to Science,” by R. B. and J. S. 
Haldane, in Hssays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 52 seg. Cf. also the article by 


the latter of these writers in Mind, IX. 27-47. 
2Tt may be thought that the distinction which is thus drawn between a 
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When the distinction of an organic system from a mechan- 
ical system has been explained, its distinction from a chemical 
system ought not to give us much trouble. If an organic 
system is one in which the parts are intrinsically related to the 
whole, in which there is a development from within, and in 
which there is a reference to an inner end; then in all these 
respects such a system is distinguished from a chemical com- 
bination no less than from a mechanical one. In a chemical 


combination the parts are not intrinsically related to the whole, 


but are rather lost in the whole. So long as they continue to 
exist as separable parts, they are independent of the whole; but 
in the whole they become transfigured. Nor can there be any 
development in such a system, nor any end towards which a 
development could be directed: the parts are swallowed up in 
the whole, so that nothing further can take place within the 
system, except by its dissolution. Any readjustment of it 
would imply that the parts retain a certain independent being, 
which in such a system they have not.! 

We may sum up, then, in this way. A mechanical system 
is a collection of parts externally related; it changes by the 
alteration of its parts; and it has reference to an end which is 
outside of itself. A chemical system is a compound of parts 
which are absorbed in the whole; it does not change except by 
dissolution ; and it has no end to which it refers. In an or- 
ganism, on the other hand, the relations of the parts are 
intrinsic; changes take place by an internal adaptation ; and 


mechanical and an organic system is a somewhat arbitrary and dogmatic one. 
But it must be remembered that we are dealing only with two limiting concep- 
tions, and that it is consequently impossible to show in a conclusive way from 
any concrete examples that there is an absolute distinction between them. 
The real distinction is an ideal one: and concrete examples can serve only 


inadequate illustrations of it. 


1 Here again it may be well to insert the caution, that in making such state- 
ments we are not to be understood as dogmatising with regard to the actual 
constitution of chemical compounds, but only as explaining a limiting or regu- 
lative conception. 
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its end forms an essential element in its own nature. We are 
thus led, by contrasting an organism with a mechanical and 
with a chemical unity, to see some of the most essential points 
in the conception of organism itself. We see, in short, that an 
organism is a real whole, in a sense in which no other kind of 
unity is so. It is im sepso totus, teres, atque rotundus. All its 
parts belong to it: they cannot be altered, so to speak, without 
its own consent ; and the end which it seeks is also its own. 
It is a little universe in itself. At the same time it 7s a uni- 
verse, and not a unit; it has parts, and it does grow, and it has 
an end. We may define it, therefore, as a whole whose parts 
are intrinsically related to it, which develops from within, and 
has reference to an end that is involved in its own nature. 

A little consideration will make it evident that the various 
points mentioned in this definition are essentially connected 
with each other; and that the definition would still be ade- 
quate if it stated simply that an organism is a variable system 
whose parts are intrinsically related to it. For an intrinsic 
relation of parts within a variable system is possible only on 
the supposition of a development from within towards an end 
which is included in the idea of the system. If there were no 
inner development, there might be an intrinsic relationship, 
but there could not be any change. If there were no inner 
end, there might be change, but there could not be any intrinsic 
relationship. A statical system is conceivable in which all the 
inner relations should be intrinsic; and a dynamical system is 
conceivable in which there should be no inner end; but if a 
system is at once dynamical and intrinsically related within 
itself, it must have an inner development towards an end. An 
intrinsic relation, in short, in a variable system, is possible only 
on the supposition that the variation of the system is itself 
intrinsic, 7.¢., that it is not merely a change, but a development 
carried on from within and in accordance with an inner prin- 
ciple. On this point, however, it is not necessary here to 
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insist : for though the definition may be simplified in the way 
which is thus suggested, yet for various reasons the longer form 
will be found more convenient. I have indicated the possibility 
of such a simplification merely to show that the three elements 
which are stated in the definition are not accidentally found 
together, but belong essentially to the nature of an organic 
system, as one which combines a certain freedom of movement 
in its growth with a necessary connection among its parts.’ 

This, then, is the conception which we are to endeavour to 
apply to human society. Now we may to some extent test its 
applicability to society by taking a general survey of its nature 
as it appears to common-sense. There is a certain advantage 
in Philosophy in beginning the inquiry into any subject by a 
superficial view of it; since in the analysis of conceptions we 
are inevitably led away from the surface of things, and are 
sometimes in danger of losing sight of it. A really profound 
view of any subject must include the surface as well. There is 
such a thing as a bathos of profundity, which undermines itself 
and becomes, so to speak, superficiality on the other side. For 
this reason the example of Aristotle, of beginning with evdoga 
and gradually working inwards, is one that deserves imitation. 
At any rate, if society is fundamentally organic, we may expect 
that this organic nature will declare itself even on a surface 
view ; and, having by such a superficial observation discovered 
its more obviously organic features, we shall then be able to go 
deeper and see what are the most essential points. 

Are there, then, any respects in which society is obviously 
organic, in the sense in which that term has been already 
defined 2? As our definition involved three characteristic 
elements, this question involves three subordinate inquiries 
which it will be convenient to ask in succession :—(1) 
Are the parts of a society intrinsically related to the whole of 


1 The full meaning of an organic system will become more apparent from 
the considerations which are adduced in the latter part of this chapter. 
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which they are parts? (2) Does society grow from within ? 
(3) Has society a reference to an inner end ? 

1. Now, in the first place, it seems sufficiently clear that 
human beings have an intrinsic relation to their society, in so 
far as their individual nature is formed and coloured by it. 
Indeed, the more we study the history of different times and 
races, the more are we led away from a monadistic view of the 
relations of individuals to their societies, and the more are we 
tempted to adopt rather a monistic view, and to think of the 
nature of their individual lives as flowing simply out of their 
social conditions. Each nation and tribe produces in its 
children its own type of character, which has grown up in it 
through the influence of the physical surroundings and past 
history of the people. Hach individual is not a new phenom- 
enon in the world, but only one particular specimen of a race; 
whether he be a yeoman “ whose limbs were made in England,” 
a painter whose eyes were developed in Italy, or a philosopher 
whose brain grew in Germany. And after the individual has 
been produced with his particular type of potential character, 
the direction in which that character develops is determined 
mainly by the habits and customs of his particular people and 
class. From such observations as these, we have come more 
and more to regard the characters of individuals neither as 
freaks of nature nor as the choice of the individual soul (as 
in the fable of Plato’), but rather as determined mainly by 
inheritance and social conditions. From this point of view, 
there is an obvious sense in which the relation of the individual 
to his society is an intrinsic one. His life is controlled both 
by the dead and by the living among his people. He is what 
his fathers have been before him, except in so far as he has 
‘breathed a different air. Nor is this influence of social en- 
vironment something purely external by which the individual is 
affected. There is not first the individual and then the 

1 Republic, X. 614 seq. 
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influences which mould his life. He is nothing except what 
he has become through the influence of that spiritual setting. 
There is nothing deeper in our nature than our inherited 
traits: there is nothing more our own than our national 
disposition and sentiments: there is nothing by which we are 
more possessed than the spirit of our time. We cannot go 
behind the elements of our constitution to find something 
deeper which we can regard as our very self, and which is 
prior to such impressions. They are the elements out of which 
our self has grown, and we can find nothing beyond them that in 
any deeper sense belongs to us, or that in any deeper sense is we.’ 

Nor is it merely the weaker natures among mankind that 
are thus interpenetrated by the genius of their surroundings. 
It is rather in the strongest that the power of the Zert-Geist 
becomes most impressive. Often, indeed, it is just owing to a 
large infusion of it that they are strong. It is men of an iron 
will like Napoleon whom we find declaring —“I am not a 
person: I am a thing.” It is men like Shakespeare or Milton — 
or Cromwell or Goethe who seem to be the impersonation of 
all the forces that their age contained. Such men are rightly 
said to be imspired. “They build better than they know”: 
they are carried away by forces larger than their own individu- 
ality, which yet have become for them a second nature. It is 
true, indeed, that those forces of inspiration which constitute 
what we know as genius are not entirely traceable to the 
influence of the social environment. They are partly due to 
what is called the “subconscious” movement of the mental 
structure of the individual himself;* and have thus to be 


1This whole subject is very well stated and illustrated in chapter iii. of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s Science of Hthics. Cf. also Clifford’s Lectures and Hssays, 
vol. II. pp. 111-2. 

2 Cf. Seeley’s Napoleon, p. 269. 

3T mean that they are due to elements in his individual consciousness of 
the workings of which he is only partly aware. Cf. Carlyle’s saying that “the 
Unconscious is alone complete.” ~ 
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referred to inherited impulses as well as to the atmosphere in 
which he lives. But the deepest kinds of inspiration, and 
those which are most far-reaching in their influence, seem in 
nearly all cases to owe their force to elements which are not 
peculiar to the individual, but which he has drawn from the spirit 
of his time. Or perhaps we should rather say that his power 
depends on the character which he inherits; and the use he 
makes of it, on the atmosphere which he breathes. Goethe 
rightly says of himself— 
“Vom Vater hab ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren : 


Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren” : 


but “ Werter” and “ Faust” and “ Wilhelm Meister” belong 
neither to father nor mother, but to the spirit of the German 
people and of the time that followed upon the French Revolu- 


tion. Such men as these are in organic relation to their. 


spiritual environment ; and what is emphatically true of these 
is In some measure true of all. 

But the most obvious illustration of the social determination 
of our thoughts and sentiments is to be found in the fact of 
language. The saying of Comte is familiar, that it 1s impos- 
sible even to give utterance to the “blasphemous” doctrine 


that we are independent of society, since the very expression — 


of it involves language, which is itself dependent on society : 
the assertion would contradict itself. But language is not 
only the means of expressing thought: it is also the means of 
forming and preserving it. An Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
German, and an Italian, cannot by any means bring them- 
selves to think quite alike, at least on subjects that involve 
any depth of sentiment; they have not the verbal means. 
Nor can we bring ourselves to think quite as the Greeks or 
Romans did. It is largely for this reason that the study of 


language is so important an instrument of culture: it adds a 


ee 
Rae , 
—— 
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new wing to our spirits; it enables us to enter regions of 
thought which were before unopened and inaccessible. Even 
provincial modifications of dialect affect, no less than they 
‘express, the modes of thought of those who use them. And 
the language of manners and customs and institutions—the 
embodiment of ideas in the sights and sounds by which we 
are environed throughout our lives—is only less influential 
than that of words. The cathedrals of Italy and the factories 
of England must each have their influence in moulding the 
characters of the respective peoples. We are “suckled at the 
breast of the universal ethos,”2 and made what we are by the 
whole society in which we participate. Our relation to it is 
intrinsic. 

Nor is this relationship annulled or weakened even in those 
cases in which we seem to set ourselves in opposition to our 
society, or to withdraw ourselves from it and live a life of our 
own. The destroyer of his country, as well as its saviour, is 
one of the fruits which that country bears. He is one of the 
expressions of its life, though he is an expression of disease. 
The forces which 


“rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states,” 


are as truly a product of their constitution as those that bind 
the state together. Nor can the solitary remain unaffected by 
the pulses of his country’s life; or if he ever succeeds entirely 
in becoming an @dutys in the Greek sense, it is only by be- 
coming at the same time what its English derivative implies. 
The “self-made man” who is of no sect or school, and calls no 
one master, can be nothing more, as Goethe put it, than “a fool 
in his own right” (“ein Narr auf eigener Hand”). The aloof- 
ness which belongs to greatness is of another order than this. 


1 For interesting illustrations of this point, see Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Science 
of Ethics, p. 105 seq. | 
2 Hegel. Cf. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, p. 156. 
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It is a solitude whose votaries are “never less alone than 
when alone,” because they carry the finest essence of the 
world’s spirit with them. Coleridge said once that “the ego- 
tism of such a man as Milton is a revelation of spirit ” ; 
because when he seems to think only of himself and to speak 
out of the fulness of his own inner life, he is giving utterance 
to thoughts and feelings which are not merely private, but 
belong to the human race; he has become in himself a micro- 
cosm, by absorbing what is deepest in the universal conscious- 
ness." Such a life is not. severed from its society, any more 
that the brain is severed from the body when it builds up for 
itself a world of dreams, undisturbed by any intrusions of 
sense. The materials have been derived from the system, 
though they are elaborated in retirement from it. 

Even the superficial view of society which is thus indicated, 
might be sufficient to convince us that it is not a mere 
aggregate of separate individuals, or a mechanical or chemical 
combination of them. That it is a chemical system might 
indeed be suggested by the consideration that the individual 
owes his character to some extent to inheritance and to some 
extent to the atmosphere in which he lives. But when we 
recollect that even what we inherit is inherited from a social 
atmosphere, we see that there is nothing in the individual 
nature which can be regarded as independent of society. We 
are led, therefore, to regard society either as a monistic or as 
an organic unity. Perhaps, indeed, what has been said so far 
might lead us to think of it as a unity rather of the former 
kind than of the latter. 

2. Our view of the relation of the individual to his society 
is, however, further modified, when we consider that society 
itself grows, and that consequently it cannot be regarded as a 


* The relation of great men to the spirit of their times is well brought out in 
Mr. 8. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, pp. 354-5. Cf. Hssays in 
Philosophical Criticusm, p. 210. 
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definitely pre-existing thing out of which the individual life 
issues, If society were a monistic system, it could not grow. 
It could only change from one thing into another; and when it 
changed, its parts would be changed along with it, or else it 
would cease to be a system. When it became altered, the 
parts that belonged to its prior state of existence would no 
longer be the parts that flowed out of its new nature; and if 
these parts remained in it unchanged, the system would become 
a dualistic one; the relations of its parts would no longer be 
intrinsic. Now it might be supposed that society is a unity of 
this sort. It might be supposed that it is a system by which 
its citizens are formed; and that when the system changes, it 
either makes its citizens different or ceases to be a system to 
which they are intrinsically related. In this case the develop- 
ment of society would not be from within, in the sense in 
which we have understood that term. The old system would 
ceive place to a new one, into which parts had to be fitted 
afresh, instead of gradually modifying itself by a continuous 
readjustment of its parts. 

Now there are facts in history which might lead us to regard 
the life of society in this way. When one people is conquered 
by another, for instance, a new system of society is often intro- 
duced. The conquered people has to adapt itself to the habits 
and customs of its conquerors. Again, we hear of individuals, 
such as Solon and Lycureus, forming constitutions for the states 
to which they belonged, by which a set of customs was im- 
posed externally on the individuals of which the society was 
made up, so that they were forced to adapt themselves to a new 
whole. And even in the ordinary life of societies around us, we 
may easily find instances of men who have fallen out of touch 
with the general current of the life to which they belong, and 
who seem as if they were parts of a different system. 

But that such facts as these do not belong to the ordinary 
life of societies is at once apparent. When a people is con- 
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quered and subjected to another, it ceases to be a society, except 
in so far as it retains a spiritual life of its own apart from that 
of its conquerors. Yet it does not become an integral part of 
the victorious people’s life, until it is able to appropriate to it- 
self the spirit of that life. So long as the citizens of the con- 
quered state are merely in the condition of atoms externally 
fitted into a system to which they do not naturally belong, they 
cannot be regarded as parts of the society at all. They are 
slaves: they are instruments of a civilisation of which they do 
not partake. Certainly no more melancholy fate can befall a 
nation than that it should be subjected to another whose life is 
not large enough to absorb its own. But such a subjection 
cannot be regarded as a form of social growth. It is only one 
of those catastrophes by which a society may be destroyed. In 
so far as there is growth in such a case, it is still a growth from 
within. The conquering society must be able to extend its own 
life outwards, so as gradually to absorb the conquered one into 
itself; otherwise the latter cannot be regarded as forming a real 
part of it at all, but at most as an instrument of its life, like 
cattle and trees. And similar remarks may be made of those 
who in any other way drop out of touch with the life of their 
people. In so far as they cease to share in the current of their 
people’s life, they cease to be a part of the system to which they 
belong, and become only instruments of its advancement or 
impediments in its way. Such facts illustrate rather the disin- 
tegration than the growth of society. 

Nor is the formation of artificial constitutions a fact of such 
importance as it might at first appear. Historical investigation 
has led us more and more to believe that “Constitutions are not 
made, but grow.”! Solon and Lycurgus have become for us, in a 
sense, almost as mythical as Pallas Athene. It is inconceivable 


'It is, no doubt, possible to exaggerate the extent to which the choice of a 
government is dependent on the inner growth of the people. Cf. Mill’s Repre- 
sentative Government, chap. i. But Mill’s objections do not apply to the 
above remarks. 
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to us now that states should have been formed simply by means 
of “ Paper Constitutions,’ which did not in some way grow out 
of the whole previous life of the people. If we do ever believe in 
the possibilty of men forming constitutions “out of their heads,” 
we believe it only in the case of those who have already 
absorbed the hfe of their people into their heads, so as to be 
able to supply them with just those elements which that life 
required. And what is thus felt to be true of the development 
of states, is even more clearly obvious with regard to the de- 
velopment of language, social customs, and national character. 
These things, on the whole, cannot be made, and cannot be 
altered: they can only grow or decline. Changes take place in 
them only by a gradual readjustment of elements in relation to 
the whole nature of the system which changes. 

At this point, in fact, we begin to perceive that there is a 
monadistic as well as a monistic element in human society. If 
it is true that the individual is formed by the habits and 
customs of his people, it is true also that the habits and customs 
of the people grow out of the characters of the individual 
citizens. The relation of the individual to society is similar 
in kind to the relation of the will of an individual to his 
character. As will is the expression of character, so is the 
individual the expression of his society; but as change of 
character takes place only through change of acts of will, so a 
change in society takes place only through change in its in- 
dividual members. And just as our wills are free, although 
they are the expression of our characters, so the individual has 
an independent life, although he is the expression of his 
society. 

That there is no contradiction between the independence which 
is now claimed for the individual and the fact of his social 
determination, becomes evident when we consider the nature of 
that determination and of that independence. That the in- 
dividual is determined by his society, means merely that his life 
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is an expression of the general spirit of the social atmosphere 
in which he lives. And that the individual is independent, 
means merely that the spirit which finds expression in him is 
a living force that may develop by degrees into something 
different. Now these two truths are so far from being contra- 
dictory of each other, that they are rather to be regarded as but 
different sides of one truth. The very fact that the life of a 
society has becomeembodied in anindividual, implies thathe is not 
simply determined by his society. If he were simply determined 
by it, it must be something which is not he. When we say, 
for instance, that in Goethe the spirit of his time was summed 
up, we say at the same time that Goethe was not simply deter- 
mined by his time, but was an independent personality. He 
was free from the external influence of his time, in so far as he 
had made its inner spirit his own: and he was thus able to mould 
it and advance it to something better. In the same way, a man 
is free in an act of will just in so far as his whole character is 
present and expresses itself in that act: and just to that extent 
is it possible for such an act of will to advance and strengthen 
his character. On the other hand, if a man’s character is in 
abeyance when he acts, his act is determined by momentary 
impulses and he is not free. The independence of his will con- 
sists just in the fact that it is the expression of his character: 
and the independence of his life consists just in the fact that it 
is the expression of his society’s life. As the individual becomes 
an independent thinker in mathematics by mastering the work 
of his predecessors, so he becomes an original force in life 
by absorbing the ideas by which the world has been guided. 

Such illustrations as these may help us to see how it is 
that though the individual is determined by society, yet it is 
through the development of individual lives that society 
grows. Thus, even on a surface view, it becomes more or less 
apparent that society develops from within. 

3. That the growth of social conditions has reference to an 
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inner end, is a point on which we need not here enlarge. 
That the movements of social development are purposeless, no 
one supposes; and that the purpose which it subserves lies 
within itself, is equally apparent. What the end is, it may be 
difficult to determine; but it is easy to perceive that it is some 
form of human well-being. In changing our modes of thought 
and speech, and the customs and institutions of our social life, 
we are trying to make our life in some respects more possible 
or more happy: we are trying to promote ro Gv or To & 
Civ: and there are no other ends than these which we can 
think of the growth of our social conditions as promoting.’ If 
anything else is ever proposed as an end—such as the realisa- 
tion of a divine purpose in the world—we at least think of 
this other end as one in which the well-being of persons is an 
indispensable part. Thus, from this point of view also, society 
is prima facie organic. 

So far, however, we have been dealing with the surface 
appearance of things, and showing how, in accordance with our 
ordinary évdo&a or common-sense views, society may be seen 
to be organic, in the sense in which that term has been 
defined. Such considerations are sufficient to justify us in 
believing that society is more nearly analogous to an organic 
whole than to any other form of unity. But we have still to 
find out how it comes to pass that man has this intrinsic 
relationship to his social environment, and what is its ultimate 
meaning. It seems strange at first sight that a human being 
should be thought of as having so essential a relationship to 
other human beings. Many of the lower animals are gregari- 
ous as well as man; yet we think of each one of them as an 
independent being, and do not regard their herds as organic 
wholes. And although it is true that an animal is a mere 
type of its species to a far greater extent than a man is of his 
society, yet it is clear that the animal’s relation to its herd is 


1 Cf. what is said on this point in chap. IV. 
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not one of so intrinsic a character. It is not constituted by 
its social atmosphere, in the sense in which a human being is 
so constituted. It is constituted much rather by its inherited 
instincts, which grow up within it almost independently of its 
particular environment. An animal that has never been associ- 
ated with its herd appears to be almost indistinguishable from 
one that has: it shows hardly any sign of that relative 
barbarity which an isolated human being has. A herd of 
animals, in fact, does not appear to form an atmosphere for its 
component members at all. There is nothing in it which is 
not in each of them when they are separated from it. It has 
no traditions which are not embodied in their instincts: it has 
no institutions which these instincts do not naturally create: 
it does not, so far as we can see, supply them with a language, 
or with the means of higher development. Their society, in 
short, is nothing—or next to nothing—but an ageregate of 
individual animals. Now this difference between a herd of 
animals and a society of men leads us naturally to suspect 
that the organic nature of human society must depend on those 
conditions by which man is differentiated from the other 
animals. The inquiry whether this is so or not may lead us 
to a deeper view of the organic nature of society. 

Now the great point of difference between man and the 
animals is usually said to consist in the consciousness of self, 
which is present in the former and absent in the latter. This, 
however, is a somewhat ambiguous statement. In one sense, 
there is every reason to believe that the animals are as much 
conscious of a self as we are, or at least that the consciousness 


10f course, this can only be accepted as expressing a broad distinction. 
That some animals have a very close relation to the whole to which they 
belong may be seen in such a case as that of bees— 


‘* Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


Cf. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p. 99 seg. But even in such a case 
as this, there is still no evidence of an inner development towards an end. 
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of self is as prominent in them, relatively to the general dis- 
tinctness of their consciousness of things, as it is in us. An 
animal is an individual being, and if it is not aware of itself 
as such—in many cases keenly aware of itselfi—-we must be 
very much deceived by appearances. Nor is there any par- 
ticular reason to suppose that an animal is not dimly conscious 
of a distinction between its own subjective states and the 
objects which it perceives. What it is not conscious of, so far 
as we can make out, is the unity of its individual life, the 
connected system of its experiences as a whole, in which each 
single experience has a definite place. It is this conscious- 
ness that is referred to when it is said that self-consciousness 
is the distinguishing feature of humanity. But in order that 
this may be made more clearly intelligible, a few words must 
be said on the different meanings which may be attached to 
the term “ self-consciousness,” or rather on the different forms 
in which self-consciousness appears. 

There are a number of distinct senses in which it is possible 
to speak of a self with a definite and intelligible meaning; or, 
rather, there are a number of distinct stages in the develop- 
ment of the self—stages which glide insensibly into each 
other, but which yet it is important, as far as possible, to 
discriminate. The following are the most prominent of these 
stages. 

1. There is a sense in which any object whatever may be 
said to have a self, in so far as it is capable of being regarded 
as an individual object at all. It is natural to say that a river 
empties ztse/f into the sea, that a mountain maintains ?sel/ un- 
changed from century to century, and even that a heap of stones 
remains during a certain period of time identical with ztsel/. 
Each of these objects has a self, in the sense that it may be re- 
garded as forming a whole. As, however, any object may be 
viewed in a number of different aspects, an object which, from 


one point of view, has a self in this sense, would, from another 
L 
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point of view, not have a self at all. This sense of the term is 
consequently artificial and unimportant. 

2. The next sense is that in which an object is said to have 
a self when it not only may be regarded as a whole, but must 
be so regarded if it is to be truly understood. Now the 
necessity of being regarded as a unity may have various degrees, 
and even various kinds, of cogency. A house must be regarded 
as a whole; but the necessity which compels us so to regard it 
arises from the fact that it has reference to an end, apart from 
which it has no significance. This end, however, lies outside 
of itself: it lies in the nature of man. Consequently, the same 
necessity which leads us to regard a house as a whole, leads us 
also to regard it as not a whole in itself, but an element in some- 
thing beyond itself. Again, a picture or a poem must be re- 
garded as a whole; and the necessity which compels us so to 
regard them is a deeper kind of necessity than that which com- 
pels us to regard a house as a whole. They are wholes (if 
they are true works of art) because they have a single meaning; 
or, at least, because their various parts have an essential refer- 
ence to each other. This meaning or mutual reference may be 
said to lie within the work of art; and the work of art is con- 
sequently a whole in a deeper sense than that in which a house 
is a whole. Still, the necessary unity of such a whole exists 
only for the mind which apprehends it. A Greek play is 
not a necessary unity for the mere philologist or grammarian, 
but only for one who recreates its passion and thought. For 
such a mind a book or a picture is a living thing; so that, 
as Milton said, it would be as well to kill a man as to kill a 
good book. But without the recreative mind the book is nothing. 
The book, therefore, or the work of art, though it has a self in 
a deeper sense than a house has, is still not in the deepest sense 
a necessary unity. The house has no self, but is a whole for 
another self: the work of art has a self (ae. a self-reference), but 
it also has a self only for another self. With an organic being the 
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ease is different. Such a being is a necessary unity apart from 
any other finite self to which it refers! The elements of which 
it is composed cannot be understood except in relation to the 
whole to which they belong; and in referring them to that 
whole, we do not directly refer them to anything which lies 
beyond it.2 An organic being, therefore, has a self in a deeper 
sense than that in which a house or a work of art hasone. It 
has a self in the sense that, from the very nature of the 
unity which belongs to it, it must necessarily be regarded as a 
whole if it is to be understood at all. 

3. A still deeper meaning of the term self is reached when 
the unity of an organic being attains to consciousness, as it does 
in the lives of animals. It would be beyond the limits of such 
a book as this (even if it were otherwise possible) to consider 
the precise relations of consciousness to vitality; but it is clear 
at least that in consciousness a deeper kind of unity is attained 
than that which belongs merely to the organic connection of part 
with whole. The parts are reflected into a focus, where their 
relations to the external world register themselves, and where a 
reaction upon the external world begins Consciousness is from 
the first a presentation of a manifold in unity; though, no doubt, 
in its more rudimentary forms the differentiation is but slight. 
But the most characteristic and central element in the lower 
forms of consciousness seems to be the simple feeling of pleasure 
or pain,7.¢., the consciousness of the harmony or disharmony of the 


1T do not mean to deny that an organic being, as well as any other being, 
can exist only with reference to the absolute self-consciousness for which the 
world is. But since this applies to all objects alike, it may be abstracted from 
in contrasting one object with another. 

2 Indirectly, no doubt, we refer them to the absolute self-consciousness. It 
may be well to remark that in all that we have here said, the presupposition is 
involved that organic beings are really organic, in the sense in which that 
term has been defined. As, however, we are merely explaining a sense in 
which the term self may be understood, it is not necessary at this point to dis- 
cuss the validity of this assumption. It may be taken for granted for pur- 
poses of illustration. 
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content of experience with the unity in which it is contained. 
It is this which determines the activity of the conscious being, 
2.¢., the reaction of its unity upon the content which is presented 
to it; and it is in virtue of this also that such a being may be 
regarded as an organic whole, in a sense in which no uncon- 
scious being is organic. In the life of such a being “when one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” When there 
is a breach of harmony at any point within the organism, it is 
reported at the central office, and an effort is made towards re- 
adjustment. Such an organism has a self, not merely in the 
sense that it must be regarded as a unity, but in the sense that 
it is a unity for ctself. The unity of its life has come to con- 
sciousness—though it is true that it has not yet come to the 


consciousness of itself as a wnity, but only to the consciousness — 


of pleasure and pain.! 
4, The next stage is that at which an organic being becomes 
1.¢., the stage at which 


actually conscious of itself as a unity 
it reflects upon its own life, and recognises itself as one through- 
out all its changes. How the one consciousness grows out of the 
other, it is not our business here to trace. It is sufficient to 
remark that, just as the feeling of pleasure and pain is the 
central fact with regard to the preceding form of consciousness, 
so the sense” of happiness and misery is the central fact with 
regard to this form. The chief difference between pleasure and 
happiness consists in the fact that. the former is immediate, 
whereas the latter involves a certain reflection on the life of 
the individual as a whole. Pleasure is given along with the 
object which is pleasant. If an experience is pleasant, it 7s 
pleasant ; and there can be no further question. Happiness, on 
the other hand, depends on the point of view. Fortunatos 

1 Which, however, is amplicitly a consciousness of unity. 

2 I purposely call it a ‘“‘sense” rather than a ‘‘feeling,” because the former 
is a vaguer term. The consciousness of happiness and misery is not a mere 


feeling, since it involves reflection ; but it may, quite correctly, be described as 
a sense. 
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nimium sua si bona norint is not a paradox with respect to 
happiness, though it would be one with respect to pleasure. 
If we are asked whether an experience is pleasant or not, we 
can answer at once—at least we could answer at once if mere 
sense were capable of giving an answer. But if we are asked 
whether we are happy, we must reflect; and our answer will be 
different according to the point of view from which we regard 
our experience—.e., according to the view which we take of the 
elements that ought to be contained in a happy life.’ The 
view which we thus form of our lives as totalities evidently 
involves a deeper conception of the self than that in which it 
is nothing more than the immediate unity into which our 
organic experiences are reflected as pleasant or painful. 

5. But there is still a further stage in the development of 
the self. The consciousness of man is a unity, not only in the 
sense that his life is for him a whole, but also in the sense 
that his world is a whole. He is aware of his individual life 
not as a microcosm in a chaos, but as a microcosm in a macro- 
cosm, to the objective unity of which his individual life as 
well as everything else is referred.” Nor is he aware of the 
unity of the world of his experience as an accidental fact with 
regard to the nature of that world; he is aware of it rather as 
the necessary presupposition of a possible experience. Conse- 
quently, this unity must not be regarded as simply belonging 
to the objective world; it belongs also to the consciousness for 
which the world is, in the sense that without such a unity 


_' Happiness is often understood to mean simply a sum of pleasures.. 
According to this view, the reflection referred to in the text would consist 
simply in a rough calculation of pleasures and pains. The chief reasons 
which lead me to reject this view will be stated in the next chapter. 


2 For a very clear discussion of the different interpretations of this objective 
unity, I may refer to Professor Dewey’s article in Mind for January, 1890. 
Here I can only state the view which 1 regard as correct. For a fuller 
analysis of the various stages in the development of the consciousness of self, 
see Dr. Ward’s article on ‘‘ Psychology” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
vol. XX. p. 83 seq. 
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there could not be any such consciousness. Here, then, we 
have a third focus into which experience may be reflected. 
There is, first, the immediate unity of experience, as all occur- 
ring in a continuous consciousness. Then we have the unity 
of reflection, by which the permanence of the individual self is 
opposed to the manifold changes of its states. Finally, we 
have the unity of apperception, by which all objects of a 
possible experience are referred to a single system or universe. 
And just as the central characteristic of the first unity is the 
sense of the pleasantness or painfulness of particular elements 
within the unity of consciousness ; and as, in like manner, the 
central characteristic of the second unity is the sense of the 
happiness or misery of the individual life regarded as a whole; 
so we may find the central characteristic of the third unity in 
the sense of blessedness or the reverse (to adopt Carlyle’s 
favourite antithesis to happiness) which results from our recog- 
nition of the harmony or disharmony of our objective experi- 
ence regarded as a system. It is not difficult to see, in a 
general way, the distinction between these three forms of 
desirable consciousness. It. is one thing to feel that one has 
been pleased; it is another thing to be conscious that one 


has 
“siohed deep, laughed free, 


Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy” : 


and even when we have attained to this latter consciousness, 
we may still be aware that the highest end of life has been 
missed. There is, moreover, a fundamental difference between 
the recognition of harmony in the three cases. In the first 
case, the recognition of harmony is an immediate perception 
which comes along with the experience in which the harmony 
is perceived ; in the second case, it is the result of a reflection, 
by which a certain idea of life as a whole is attained; in the 


1 On the relation of this consciousness to the consciousness of the individual 
self, cf. Wundt’s Hthik, p. 386. 
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third case, it is the apprehension of a pure ideal, which cannot 
be completely realised within a finite experience. Pope’s 
line, “ Man never is, but always to be blest,” may consequently 
be accepted (though in a somewhat different sense from that in 
which he intended it) as expressing a fundamental truth; since 
blessedness, in the sense in which it is here understood, is an 
ideal which would be attained only by a consciousness to 
which the world could be presented in its totality as a 
harmonious system. 

These, then, are the five senses in which it seems to be 
intelligible to speak of any object as being, or having, a self. 
Now when we speak of a consciousness of self, we may refer to 
the self either in the second, the fourth, or the fifth of these 
senses. The first sense is, as has been already stated, trivial ; 
since it may be applied to any object whatever. The third 
sense also has no consciousness of self corresponding to it; 
for, as soon as we become conscious of it, it passes into the 
fourth. If, therefore, we wish to distinguish between animals 
and men, in respect of their consciousness of self, we must 
consider to what extent they are aware of themselves in the 
second, the fourth, and the fifth senses. Now it might seem 
at first that an animal can hardly be supposed to be ignorant 
of itself in the second sense. If the ox “ knows its master’s 
crib,” it must surely know itself as an organic unity; for, in 
addition to such a knowledge of its own organism as it has of | 
its master’s crib, it has also the consciousness of the intimate 
connection of that organism with its sensitive life; and this 
seems sufficient to give it at least a dim consciousness of its 
organic life as a unity. But it must be remembered that a 
mere animal cannot, properly speaking, know its master’s crib. 
To know that or any other object involves the use of concep- 
tions; and, unless animals think, they cannot apprehend 
objects by means of conceptions. Consequently, it cannot be 
supposed that animals have any definite consciousness of the 
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organic unity of their lives ;* though it may be allowed that 
they have a vague apprehension of it, as they have of other 
objects. The fact, however, that a man has thus a more 
definite consciousness of himself than a mere animal has, does 
not constitute a fundamental distinction: since it is only a 
particular instance of the wider fact that a man has a more 
definite consciousness of objects in general. 

Nor, again, does the fundamental distinction between a man 
and an animal consist in the fact that the one has, and the 
other has not, a consciousness of self in the fourth sense. 
That animals have a certain sense of their individual lives as 
unities can scarcely be denied. The self-consciousness which 
they frequently display—their vanity and love of approbation— 
seems inconsistent with the denial of such a sense. It might, 
no doubt, be argued that the presence of such a self-conscious- 
ness as this in any animal is a sufficient indication that it is 
not a mere animal, but is in some degree a thinking being ; 
and it might at the same time be pointed out that this is by 
no means the only indication which we have of the presence 
of thought in the higher forms of animal life. But it seems 
at least conceivable that a certain sense of the unity of the 
individual life, as well as a sense of the unity of the organism,? 
should arise in an animal consciousness even prior to the growth 
of thought—~.c., prior to the formation of definite conceptions of 
objects. At any rate, in so far as the consciousness of the 
individual self involves thought, it involves it only because it at 
the same time involves a consciousness of the self in the fifth 
sense—z.¢., a consciousness of the objective unity of our world. 
It is in this last form of self-consciousness that the most 


1 J.e., mere animals, if there are, or so far as there are, any such beings. 


* Some may think that this is a distinction without a difference. The differ- 
ence lies in this, that the mere consciousness of the unity of my organism is 
the same in kind as my consciousness of the unity of any other organism ; 
whereas the consciousness of the unity of the individual life is the conscious- 
ness of the me, the focus of inner reflection which exists for myself alone. 
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fundamental distinction between man and other animals is to 
be found; and it is to it, accordingly, that we must chiefly 
direct our attention. 

We might illustrate the relation of self-consciousness in this 
sense to the other two kinds of self-consciousness to which we 
have referred, by considering the aspects from which we may 
regard any concrete personality, such as that of Shakespeare. 
We say familiarly that we know Shakespeare, meaning that 
we are acquainted with his plays; and in this sense we may 
know him well, though he made no effort to reveal himself in 
them. In another sense we know almost nothing with regard 
to Shakespeare except what is to be gathered from his Sonnets; 
and even with respect to these it has been said by Browning 
that if Shakespeare revealed himself in them “ the less Shake- 
speare he.” In a third sense, again, we know nothing about 
Shakespeare except a few unreliable stories. We might 
almost say, in fact, that there were three Shakespeares. 
There was the Shakespeare who jested at the Mermaid and 
played at the Globe, who travelled from Stratford to London 
and from London to Stratford, and who finally died in 1616.1 
This was Shakespeare as he was for his contemporaries. Then 
there was Shakespeare as he was for his own private conscious- 
ness, suffering pain and enjoying pleasure, now 

“all alone weeping his outcast state, 

Troubling deaf heaven with his bootless cries 

Looking upon himself, cursing his fate, 

Wishing himself like one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what he most enjoyed contented least” ; 
and then again “singing hymns at heaven’s gate,” and “scorn- 
ing to change his state with kings.” Shakespeare in this sense 

‘Of course, the life of a rational being, even when externally regarded, 
reveals the fact that he is a thinking personality, and consequently that he 


exists for himself and has a world in himself. Still, the significance of this 
inner life does not appear to one who merely regards him as an organic being. 
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no one ever knew or can know fully but himself. Then, 
finally, there was Shakespeare as he is for eternity—the 
Shakespearian world, the cosmos of experience which he 
created for himself, and which he partly revealed to others. 
Shakespeare might, therefore, be regarded from these three 
different points of view; and not only so, but he might 
regard limself from each of them, and thus have the con- 
sciousness of self in three different senses. The first sense is 
one which he might share with a dog, in so far as a dog can 
have an objective consciousness at all. The second sense also 
is one which might, in a dim manner, belong to such a being; 
for a dog’s heart also may “ know its own bitterness” in which 
a stranger cannot partake. It is in the third sense chiefly 
that the consciousness of man rises above that of the animal— 
if an animal is not capable of thought.’ 

When, however, we have distinguished these three senses of 
self-consciousness, it becomes at once necessary to add, so as 
to prevent misconception, that after all it is not possible to 
have any one of them fully without having all three. The 
consciousness of the organism as a unity is a consciousness of 
a definite object distinguished from and related to other 
objects; and such a consciousness contains in itself implicitly 
the consciousness of the world as a systematic whole in which 
objects are embraced.” Further, the consciousness of the 
organism as a real unity is possible only through the recog- 
nition of the focus into which it is reflected, 2¢., of the fact 
that all its parts are organically related to a single conscious- 
ness. But a being who is capable of realising this, is already 


‘The familiar line, ‘‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” may be 
quoted as an illustration of these three senses of the term ‘‘self.” The self 
which we control is the animal self: the self which we know is the indi- 
vidual self ; the self which we reverence is the ideal or universal self, 

* For a fuller discussion of this and kindred points, I may refer to Caird’s 


Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, passim, (See, for instance, vol, I, 
p. 313, ) 
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aware of the unity of his individual hfe. Consequently, it is 
not possible to be fully conscious of the unity of the organism, 
without being at the same time conscious both of the unity of 
the individual life and of the unity of the objective world. In 
like manner, the consciousness of the unity of the individual 
life may be shown to involve the other two. Indeed, it is 
evident that it must do so; for the unity of the individual life 
is recognised by reflection on the unity into which our organic 
being is reflected, and presupposes the consciousness of that 
being as a unity. Hence, if the consciousness of the unity of 
the organic being involves the other two, the consciousness of 
the unity of the individual life must a fortiori involve all 
three." Not only so, but the reflection by which the unity of 
the individual life is discovered, is implicitly identical with 
that by which the ideal of an objective unity is set up. So 
soon as we learn to regard our individual life as a system, we 
become conscious also of the demand that everything which 
enters into that life (and the knowledge of the world enters 
into it) must be capable of being regarded as an element in a 
system. We become aware of the unity of the individual life 
in distinction from, and in relation to, a world of objects; and 
the consciousness of such a world is consequently an essential 
element in the consciousness of the individual life. And if 
that objective world could not be regarded as a system, the 
individual life also, which is determined in relation to that 
world, could not be ultimately regarded as a system. Hence, 
whenever we regard the individual life as a system, we im- 
plicitly set up the ideal of a systematic world. Finally, it is 
evident that the ideal of a systematic world can exist only for 
a being who is conscious of the unity of his individual life as 
connected with an organism which is a unity, <A systematic 


1Tt is not necessary here to discuss the possibility of an individual con- 
sciousness which should not be connected with an animal organism at all; 
since we are here dealing only with animals and men, in both of which there 
is such a connection. 
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world exists only for a being who is at the same time an 
individual. The Shakespearian world, for instance, although it 
may be regarded as an objective system which not merely was 
for Shakespeare, but is for any one who can appropriate it for 
himself, is yet not an objective system except for some in- 
dividual consciousness. In itself, it is merely a collection of 
details, which, without a combining intelligence, would at once 
become disintegrated and dissolve away into nothingness, and 
“leave not a rack behind.” And the same applies to any 
system of which we can form a conception. We speak of our 
physical world, for instance, as a system. We refer to the 
planets as revolving in their courses, and so on. But it is 
clear that the world forms such a system as this only for a 
being who can regard the various parts as separate and yet aS 
existing together. The courses of the planets, so to speak, do 
not exist for the planets themselves. The planet is at any 
moment here and not there, now and not then. It exists but 
from moment to moment and from spot to spot: and its course 
forms a system only for a being to whom the fact that it was 
there is as real as the fact that it 2s here, and who can thus 
connect the stages of its being, and see them as a whole. 
Now such a being is clearly distinct from the system which 


exists for him. He is a being who is present to all the parts, 


and who can at once discriminate and synthesise them. Such 
a being is not merely a system of experiences, but an in- 
dividual for whom a system is, and apart from whom (or from 
some similar unity) the system itself would fall to pieces. And 
that such a consciousness cannot be conceived by us except as 
connected with an organic life could, I think, without much 
difficulty be shown." a 

1It is not necessary here to discuss the possibility of an absolute self- 
consciousness which should not have any individual form of reference. It is 
enough to point out that, so far as our experience goes, the objective unity of 


experience is always connected with the subjective unity of an individual con- 
sciousness and with the unity of an organic life, 
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These reflections lead us to a new difficulty. We have dis- 
tinguished three different senses of self-consciousness, and have 
stated that while animals may possess—at least in germ—the 
first and second kinds, they can hardly be supposed to attain 
to any degree of the third. But now it begins to appear that 
the three kinds of self-consciousness imply each other, and 
cannot be found apart. A little consideration, however, shows 
that the opposition between these statements is not so great as it 
at first appears. It seems to be undoubtedly true that self- 
consciousness in either the first or the second sense is, in its 
full realisation, inconceivable without self-consciousness in the 
third sense; and it is also true that self-consciousness in the 
third sense does not exist apart from the first and second. But 
that a certain degree of the first and second may be realised 
without the third seems clear from the fact that, even in the 
human consciousness, the conception of the world as a system 
remains to a great extent latent, whereas self-consciousness in 
the other two senses is much more frequently present. This 
fact, however, appears at first only to raise another difficulty. 
For if it be true that self-consciousness in the third sense may 
remain latent in man, how can it constitute the distinction be- 
tween man and animals—in which also it must be supposed 
to be, in some sense, latent ? The answer to this question ought 
to make the distinction quite clear. 

When we consider what is implied in that thoroughly 
systematic knowledge in which we can be fairly described as 
having formed to ourselves a universe, it is evident that nothing 
less is involved in it than the possession of a completed philo- 
sophy. Not only so, but if the distinction between science and 
philosophy to which we referred in Chapter I. is a valid one, 
such a systematic knowledge would involve not only a com- 
pleted philosophy, but a completed science also. It would 
involve at once a clear understanding of the conceptions which 
are involved in knowledge and in the ideal by which know- 
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ledge is necessarily guided, and a clear insight into the applica- 
tion of these conceptions to all the particular facts in the world 
of our experience. Such a systematic knowledge as this is 
evidently only an ideal for the philosophic and scientific intelli- 
gence; and indeed we can scarcely say that it is always clearly 
present even to the philosophic and scientific consciousness. 
For even to have it clearly present as an ideal involves, if not a 
completed science,’ yet in a sense a completed philosophy. It 
involves at least a distinct conception of what.is to be under- 
stood by a systematic unity—a conception which it is by no 
means easy to reach. It is obvious, therefore, that such know- 
ledge as this, which is only an ideal even for the most advanced 
philosophic and scientific intelligence, cannot a fortiori be re- 
garded as characteristic of the human mind in general, and con- 
sequently cannot be that which distinguishes a man from an 
animal. In ordinary knowledge we neither have our conceptions 
quite clearly defined with reference to their place within a syste- 
matic unity, nor do we work them out into the details of their 
application to particular kinds of facts. We use them roughly, as 
suits our practical wants at any given moment. Still, this does 
not make it any the less true, that the ideal of systematic unity 
is the characteristic feature of human knowledge. Even such 
knowledge as we possess in the ordinary conduct of our lives 
may be fairly said to be on the way towards systematic com- 
pleteness. We think things together, in so far as we bring 
them under conceptions at all. When we think of one thing as 
before and another as after, of one as cause and another as 
effect, or when we think of one thing as plant and another as 
animal, of one set of things as three and another as four, and so 
on, we have already introduced a certain degree of system into 
our world ; and every increase which we make in such know- 
ledge as this, is a step towards the development of science, which 


1 Whether a completed philosophy does not presuppose a completed science 
is a question which we need not here discuss. Cf. supra, p. 24. 
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again inevitably leads on to philosophy. But we can easily 
think 1 of a state of experience which is much lower than the 
ordinary knowledge that we have now described. A savage 
who can only count up to three, may have a glimmering sense 
of the difference between a collection of four things and a col- 
lection of five things, though he cannot describe the difference 
by means of any definite conception. Such a sense as this can 
hardly be called knowledge, and yet it is not an intellectual 
blank. It is experience without a conception to give it definite- 
ness. In such experience the possibility of conceptions is, no 
doubt, implied. That four things make a different impression 
from that which five things make, involves already the potenti- 
ality of a definite distinction between the two. But this de- 
finite distinction remains latent until the conception has become 
developed. Now it is such a consciousness as this that we may 
suppose to exist in the case of the lower animals. Impressions 
eroup themselves together in their consciousness, so as to have 
a certain coherence and, to some extent, to suggest each other, 
and yet do not form themselves into objects that can be clearly 
distinguished and related. In such experience, definite system- 
atisation has not even begun. It is not even on the way 
towards a view of objects as a universe or system ; for it has 
not even got the length of a view of olyects at all. 

Now if we interpret the animal consciousness in this way— 
and it is in some such way that we seem bound to interpret it— 
then what we should say is not so much that animals have the 
consciousness of self in the first two senses and are destitute of 
it in the third sense; but rather that they have dim impressions 
and groups of impressions, which, if they could be made clear, 
would be a consciousness of self in the first sense, and that 
they have dim senses of agreeableness and disagreeableness 


1 At least we can easily form a negative conception of such a state. To 
form a. positive idea of the content of such an experience is, no doubt, very 
difficult. 
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which, if they could be made clear, would amount to a con- 
sciousness of self in the second sense; but that of the self 
in the third sense they have not even attained to a glimpse, 
since they have not attained to even the beginnings of 
systematic knowledge. In short, what we ought to say is 
not so much that animals are unable to say “JI,” as that 
they are unable to say “God”; or, in other words, that they 
are not in any degree guided, as all human intelligence 
in some degree is, by the consciousness that their universe 
is a whole. 

We thus see in what sense it may be maintained that 
man is distinguished from all other animals by the possession 
of self-consciousness. The meaning of this possession can 
hardly be better summed up than in the familiar lines of 
Groethe— 


“ Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmégliche ; 
Er unterscheidet, 

Wahlet und richtet ; 
Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen.” ! 


It furnishes us with that kind of knowledge which “is power,” 


which enables us to stand above the blind impulses of nature, to 
master its laws by obeying them, and go to perform what, from 
the point of view of mere nature, would be impossible. It is 
the faculty of distinction, choice, and judgment; since it is the 
faculty of forming conceptions under which the particulars of 
experience are brought. And it gives eternity to the moment; 
since it enables us to connect every moment with every other, 
as parts of an abiding system. The importance of this element 
in human consciousness is thus sufficiently apparent ; but what 
we have now to ask is, whether the possession of it will throw 
any light on the organic nature of human society. Now I 


***Man alone can perform the impossible; he’ discriminates, chooses and 
judges ; he can give to a moment endurance.”’ 


THE IDEAL IN MAN. Ly 


think a very little consideration will suffice to show that it 
does throw a great deal of light upon it ; but in order to make 
this clear, it will be necessary to indicate the peculiar position 
which man occupies among other creatures in virtue of this 
possession. | 

But, in truth, the main thing to notice about it is, that it is 
not a possession. I'vwOs ceavtov remains, after all, an imposs- 
ible maxim. One cannot, even after the utmost effort, attain 
to such a thorough discrimination of the content of conscious- 
ness, as to be able to see the universe clearly as a systematic 
whole ; and for the majority of mankind this ideal is so far 
from being attained, that it is not even consciously aimed at. It 
is the distinguishing feature of mankind to be progressive; and 
this fact constitutes, to a great extent, the “open secret” of 
human life, We are moving upwards—to state it generally— 
from the simplest form of consciousness to a completely dis- 
criminated and systematic experience; from that attitude of 
mind in which we see ourselves and the rest of the world only 
as particular things and accidental events, to that in which we 
see the world as a whole and our own lives as elements in a 
system. It is chiefly on account of this progressive character 
of our consciousness that there is, in the full sense, a history of 
human life, whereas of the animals there is only description. 
The music of humanity is dramatic, while that of the other 
creatures is idyllic. 

“With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife.” 

They have attained the only goal which there is for them to 
attain, and are at rest; whereas we have to press towards 
the mark of a higher calling.” Man is, in short, the only 
creature that has an zdeal. He has caught a glimpse of a kind 
of consciousness which he has not attained, and which he is 
bound to strive to attain, just because he has caught a glimpse 


1Cf, the note on civilisation near the beginning of chap. VI. 
M 
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of it. Having begun to make his knowledge systematic and so 
to relate one thing to another, he has entered on a process of 
advancement which cannot stop until he has gone through the 
whole of science and philosophy, and so made himself completely 
at home in his world. 

Now in this fact we already begin to see the general ground 
for the necessity of social life. In the first place, it is tolerably 
apparent that the mere formation of conceptions could not be 
carried on without names, and that the use of language is a 
product of society. But this is a somewhat superficial aspect 
of the matter; since we might suppose conception to receive 
objectification in some other way than by the development of 
signs through the communications of one person to another. 
A deeper reason is to be found in the mere fact that man is a 
developing being, rising from sense to thought. He begins 
with vague impressions and animal impulses, and his whole 
life is a strugele towards clearness—clearness in the concep- 
tions which he applies to things in knowledge, clearness in the 
conception of ends of which he makes use in conduct. “Such a 
strugele implies a certain “divine discontent” with the stage 
which he has at any moment reached, and a straining towards 
an ideal which is not present. 

“‘ Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man!” 
In this phrase we have the whole gist of his peculiar position 
expressed. He is the only creature that is “ fallen,’—fallen 
from his own ideal—and the history of his life is the history 
of a struggle to place himself on a higher level than that on 
which he stands. He is conscious, on the one hand, of 
“thoughts that wander through eternity,” of a power which 
makes the whole world his, and, on the other hand, of feelings 
and passions which are purely individual and even animal in 
their origin and nature ; and the drama of his life consists in 
the effort to conquer the latter and turn them into the instru- 
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ments of his higher life. And thus his existence is “no rest- 
ing but a moving.” “Half dust, half deity,’ he seems to 
oscillate between earth and heaven. He is “in doubt to deem 
himself a god or beast,” and cannot in reality deem himself 
either. He is fighting his way up from the form of a brute to 
some semblance of divinity. He is growing from consciousness 
to self-consciousness. 

From this we see the need of man for society much more 
clearly than from the mere use of words. If man were # Qeos 
7 Onpiov, his life would have a certain completeness in itself: 
but an individual human being is not self-sufficient, because he 
is continually divided against himself. His nature has two 
sides, which are in a state of internecine war. On the one 
hand, there is the immediate experience of what is present in 
sense, the false emphasis of particular facts, the besieging of 
Eyegate and Eargate by the phenomena of the outer world, 
together with the ever-pressing requirements of the animal life. 
On the other hand, there is the “still small voice” of the 
ideal, which bids us have regard for the Universal; which tells 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good; which urges the 
mind to “reject the eyes” and view things rather “under the 
form of eternity ”— 


“Sich vom Halben zu entwohnen 
Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen, 
Resolut zu leben.” 


Now this contrast between the particular and the universal 
elements within us must always be an unequal one, so long as 
_ the ideal is only an inner voice in the conscience or in the 
intellectual ambition of the individual, while the allurements 
of sense and the confusions of external impressions are every- 
where around. Accordingly, the microcosm of the individual 
has to “call in a new world to redress the balance of the old.” 
It has to project its ideal into the macrocosm. It has to create 
for itself a certain objective embodiment of its own universality. 


e 
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In short, if man is to become rational, he must make for him- 
self a rational environment. 

This rational environment he finds for hansen in society. 
“Tt is certain,” said Novalis, “that my belief gains infinitely 
the moment I can convince another of its truth.” This 
infinite gain is secured for the more ideal elements in human 
nature by the formation of states and communities, in whose 
constitutions these elements are more or less distinctly 
embodied. The thoughts of an individual are evanescent; but 
the laws of a society have a certain endurance. Ideas come 
and go, but litera scripta manet ; and in the laws and customs 
which a community establishes, in the institutions of every 
sort which societies frame, but most of all in the great litera- 
tures of the world, there is a kind of insurance for the 
spiritual treasures of the race. In them are embalmed our 
dead selves, which we can thus both keep with us and use as 
stepping-stones to higher things. “One swallow does not make 
a spring,” nor could the motion of a single ideal principle 
within an individual afford the means for the development of a 
rational nature. Ideas must be gathered from a thousand 
sources ; they must be repeated and reverberated from genera- 
tion to generation; they must be preserved and mellowed 
through the course of ages; they must be sifted and refined 
and moulded into shape, before they can become portions of the 
wisdom of mankind. “The individual is an abstraction: 
Humanity is the only reality.” It is only through the develop- 
ment of the whole race that any one man can develop. 

Such considerations as these may help us to see in some 
measure how it is that the relation of man to society is in- 
trinsic. “Man is by nature a social animal”—qvoe roderucoy 
C¢ov—partly, of course, for the same reason that makes cattle 
gregarious, for the simple preservation of life itself; but chiefly 
because man is a progressive being, struggling upwards to a 
higher life than that of sense, and cannot secure the means 
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for such a progress except by a certain objective embodiment 
of his ideal.t 

And how easy it is thus to objectify his ideal must be appar- 
ent from its universal character. The microcosm of our inner 
life, which each of us seeks to make clear for himself, is ulti- 
mately nothing other than the great world which is for all; 
though it unfolds itself for each of us under a somewhat 
different guise. Our lives are all different, yet they are in 
essence the same. In our Particular Selves we are external to 
each other; in our Individual Selves we live alone; but in that 
form of self-realisation which consists in the clearing up and 
perfecting of the system of our experience, we are realising 
what is common to all. Shakespeare’s world, Homer’s world, 
‘Dante’s world, Goethe’s world, all these have certain individual 
_ differences as they stand; yet they are not entirely external 
to each other; they continually intersect and overlap, and he 
who appreciates any one of them is well on the way towards 
the appreciation of all. The Nature to which they hold up the © 
mirror—the great world which each reproduces within him—is 
the same for every one; and every one’s effort to work himself 
out to clearness makes clearness easier for every other. In 
“thinking God’s thoughts after Him,” one of us catches one 
idea and another another; but when we have pieced them 
all together, the totality which they make will be a single 
world. Thus every attempt which human beings make to 
render their ideal clear and to give it an objective embodi- 
ment, is a help, not only for their own lives, but for the lives 
of all other human beings. There is no private property 
in ideals.” 

In this way we have reached a somewhat deeper view of the 
organic nature of society than that from which we started. At 
the same time, it cannot be said that we have yet made out 


1Of, Steinthal’s Allgemeine Hthik, p. 133. 
2 Of. Steinthal’s Allgemeine Hthik, pp. 452-3. 
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the fact that its nature is thoroughly organic. We have seen 
that it is a very indispensable means to the development of our 
higher life, but we have not seen that it is itself involved in the 
realisation of our end. In fact, the view which has been, 50 
far, suggested, is rather the reverse of this. The need for society 
has been based on the imperfection of man’s nature; and we 
have been ready to assent to the Aristotelian dictwm that, if 
man were “ either a god or a beast” the need for society would 
not exist. Hence we might expect that, as man approached 
more nearly to the divine nature, the need for society would 
become less and less. If this were so, the relation of man to 
society could not be said to be ultimately an intrinsic one. 
Now in order that we may see whether it is so or not, we must 
inquire more fully into the nature of the end which we seek. 
This, however, is a large subject, and will demand a separate 


chapter 


wel 63 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SOCIAL AIM. 


THE familiar remark of Aristotle,’ that society was formed tov 
Civ évexev, and that it is continued tov ev Cav évexev, expresses 
very happily the twofold aim which our social life subserves. 
It enables us to exist, in opposition to those forces of nature 
which—as Spinoza tells us—‘“infinitely surpass” the individual 
in power; and it secures for us the highest possible kind 
of existence. Now on the first of these points there is neither 
doubt nor difficulty; but the second requires both explana- 
tion and defence. That Life is in some sense a good and Death 
an evil, even a Pessimist—at least in his unguarded moments 
—will grant; and that society helps us to sustain life is clear 
to all. It is, at the lowest, a great co-operative store. But 
what it is to live well, and whether society makes it more 
possible, admits of question. Even if we do not believe— 
as some have believed—that the state of man was better 
in the days when he was comparatively free from social 
bonds— | 
“When wild in woods the noble savage ran ”— 

we may still think that social conditions have been only a con- 
venient scaffolding which we must withdraw as we advance. 
If it is the ladder by which we climb to civilisation, it may yet 


h Polnés .¥. 11. 84 Je ix.. 63 ete, 
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be a ladder that we ought to remove as soon as we have climbed 
it. At any rate, the value which we attach to life in society 
will naturally depend very much on the end at which we sup- 
pose mankind to aim. Even Aristotle’s firm conviction * of the 
intrinsically social nature of mankind has not prevented him 
from finding the highest form of life in the exercise of a specu- 
lative activity which is comparatively independent of society.? 
Now for a complete discussion of our ultimate end, reference 


ought to be made to treatises on the subject of Ethics gener-_ 


ally.2 But as it is a subject on which there is still considerable 
divergence of opinion, it is necessary to indicate at this point 
the view which I regard as correct, and to state shortly the 
process by which I am led to it. Let us begin, therefore, by 
asking what are the different opinions that may be held with 
regard to the end at which we ought to aim, and what are 
the arguments by which each of these may be supported. 


There are always at least two views possible with respect to | 


any question in Philosophy. We may believe that it cannot be 
answered, or we may believe that it can. Each of these views 
is represented in current thought with reference to the nature 
of that conduct and that condition which constitute living well. 
The view, indeed, that no ultimate account can be given of the 
nature of human good, is one that very few are inclined un- 
flinchingly to hold. The progress of science has led most of us 
to believe that everything—except just everything—can be ex- 
plained. All particular facts seem explicable, and only the 
totality unaccountable. The veriest Agnostic thinks that he 
knows quite well what he wants to be at in his social life. Yet 

1 Wthies, 1. ii. 8, LX. ix. 8; Politics, L ii. 8 seq., ete, : 

2 Hthics, X. vii. and viii. ; Politecs, VII. (IV.) iii. 8, xv. 1 seg. Cf. New- 
man’s edition of the Polztics, vol. I. p. 396. 


3T might refer, for instance, to Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, where the 
point of view adopted is substantially the same as that stated in the present 
chapter. But it seems necessary to give some justification for the adoption of 
his point of view rather than any other. Moreover, I am not at all points pre- 
pared to accept his mode of statement. | 


a 
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there are still a few who believe that the principles by which 
we are cuided in conduct, and by which human progress is de- 
termined, are by their nature for us inexplicable. Some refer 
them to an arbitrary will of God, and a much larger number 
would be disposed to trace them back, in a purely empirical 
way, to certain results of a process of evolution, of which a 
complete explanation is not attainable, and which, from the 
point of view of human knowledge, is entirely accidental. On 
the other hand, the more common opinion is that these prin- 
ciples can be in some way explained by a reference to human 
nature, that they may be accounted for by means of the effort 
after happiness or perfection, or some other equally intelligible 
aim, whose meaning can be precisely defined. 

Now, as man is by his very nature a rational being, “ we 
divine ”—as Aristotle would have said—that the end which he 
seeks is likely to be an intelligible one; and we are inclined to 
revert to the contrary opinion only on condition that every 
intelligible explanation can be shown to break down. Yet 
before we proceed to examine these intelligible explanations, it 
may be well to cast a glance in passing at the opinions of those 


who think that no such explanation is possible. Of these 


ethical Agnostics, as we may call them, there are, broadly speak- 
ing, two kinds. When the moral life is conceived as inexplic- 
able, it is of course not thought of as something spectral which 
starts into being no one can guess how, but is referred to the 
direction of some power, though a power that is for us unin- 
telligible. And that power may be supposed to be either 
intelligent or unintelligent. That is to say, we may refer the 
origin of our moral being either to the will of God or to what 
may be called the unconscious will of nature. It will be most 
convenient to look at the latter opinion first. 

In considering this view, we have to deal rather with certain 


évoo€a, which have been generated in men’s minds by the pre- 


valent theory of evolution, than with any precisely formulated 
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doctrine. Still, the existence of such evdoéa deserves at least 
to be noticed. The idea of the “struggle for existence” has 
given rise to a view of moral and social life—as of life in 
general—which refers it simply to the predominance of certain 
forces. which have happened at particular times to be the 
strongest. According to this view, there is nothing in the 
inherent nature of man by which his social and moral aims can 
be rationally explained. They are merely the resultants of 
tendencies which for him are accidental; tendencies which 
have been fostered by his particular environment, and which 
with a different environment would have been developed in a 
different way. Those who support this view point, in illustra- 
tion of its truth, to the diversity of moral sentiments among 
different races of mankind, to, the apparent absence of such 
sentiments among primitive peoples, and to the changes which 
they undergo in correspondence with the changes of outward 
circumstances and social conditions. There can be no doubt 


that some such. conception is at the present time very pre-— 


valent in popular thought; and it ought not to be overlooked 
in any consideration of the subject. But there are two reasons 
which make it unnecessary to discuss it at any leneth. In the 
first place, it has never—so far as I am aware—been worked 
out in any scientific form that can lay claim to serious atten- 
tion. If, indeed, one could attribute it to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
it would be worth while to examine it with some thoroughness, 
The opinions of so ingenious a speculator are always worth 
considering. But though Mr. Spencer is probably responsible, 
more than any other single individual, for the spread of the 
opinion to which I am referring, yet he has himself given in his. 
allegiance to a distinctly teleological theory, and considers the 
development of life or the realisation of pleasure—which, 
indeed, he regards as ultimately identical '—to be the final end. 


1The precise relation between these two ends is not very obvious in Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine. It is, I think, more clearly brought out in Mr. Leslie: 
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In the second place, as the essence of the present doctrine con- 
sists in its assertion of the intrinsic unreasonableness of the 
moral life of humanity, the best refutation of it will be found 
in the working out of a doctrine which shall establish the 
reasonableness of that life. In the meantime, therefore, it may 
be sufficient to remark that its plausibility is due to the fact 
that superficial variations are apt to attract more attention 
than fundamental agreements. One who looked merely at the 
external aspect of the lives of individuals, who saw merely the 
diversities of their circumstances and occupations, the various 
vicissitudes of their fortunes, the diseases and accidents of all 
sorts, by which they are visited, and by the wear and tear of 
which they eventually die, might be disposed to conclude that 
the lives of men are very dissimilar. Yet the physiologist 
knows that the conditions of life and death are quite definitely 
ascertainable. So too it may be shown that the conditions of 
moral life are fundamentally determinable, and capable of a 
rational justification, in spite of the superficial variations which 
it is possible for them to undergo, The establishment of this, 
however—in so far as it can be undertaken at all in such an 
Essay as this—belongs to the sequel. 

The view, again, that the nature of the moral life is deter- 
mined by what for us is an arbitrary will of God, would at no 
very distant past have been deserving of more attention, since 
it has been held by a large and influential school of moralists. 
According to these thinkers, there are certain ultimate prin- 
ciples involved in our moral life, with respect to which it is in 
vain to inquire farther. We “must not look a gift horse in 
the mouth.” Our constitution has been made for us by the 
will of our Creator, and all that we are entitled to do is to fulfil 
those requirements which we find plainly imprinted within it, 
asking no questions for conscience’ sake. This view could quite 


Stephen’s Sczence of Lthics, and in Mr. S. Alexander’s Moral Order and Pro- 
gress. 
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well be maintained in conjunction with that previously men- 
tioned ; since it might easily be supposed that the course of 
evolution has been so engineered by an over-ruling Providence 
as to produce a predetermined result. And this modification 
frees it from some of the objections which have been urged ; 
since it does recognise a kind of teleology. It is not so obvi- 
ously at variance with any reasonableness that may be shown 
to exist in the moral consciousness. Divine reason may be 
used to explain what human reason has no concern in. ‘This 
whole way of thinking, however, is steadily losing its hold on 
men’s minds; and that not only in the case of those who are 
deserting the theological attitude which it implies, but even of 
those who cling to their religious convictions most firmly. 
And for this there is good reason. For it seems clear that 
there are some kinds of moral obligation which are derived, not 
from any inborn moral sense, but from the consideration of an 
end to be attained. Thus, such duties as that of self-culture, 
or of promoting the happiness of others, are understood with 
varying limitations, and are insisted on with varying degrees 
of force, just in proportion to the desirableness of the end 
which they subserve. But if it be allowed that the idea of an 
End or Good to be achieved gives rise to any moral obligations 
—however few—it can hardly be denied that a system of obliga- 
tions must spring out of the idea of the Summum Bonum, or 
what is best upon the whole. Otherwise, if there were only a 
number of particular ends, and no system of ends, we should 
have an infinity of possibly conflicting obligations springing 
out of the infinite varieties of possible good.’ Now, if we had 


1 Thus—to illustrate from only a single kind of end—if it were allowed that 
the happiness of others is a good to be sought, there are some thousand millions 
of human beings in the world whose happiness we might seek to promote ; and 
there is, moreover, an almost infinite variety of ways in which the happiness 
of any one of them might be promoted. Such an end, therefore, leaves us with 
a great number of possible alternatives, and we require some highest end—such 
as ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ”—to guide us in our choice. 
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a code of duties springing from the idea of a Summum Bonum, 
and also a code of duties given by the moral sense indepen- 
dently of this idea, we should have two distinct codes of duty 
which, except on the elaborate assumption of some “ Pre- 
established Harmony” between them, might be expected at 
any moment to come into conflict. We should thus be in 
continual danger of being reduced, not indeed to Dr. Reid’s 
“miserable dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a 
knave,” but to the still more miserable one whether it is better 
to be a knave or a scoundrel—whether it is better to act con- 
trary to our perception of what is good or contrary to our sense 
of what is right. Such a dilemma might, indeed, be avoided 
on the supposition that, in case of conflict, one of the two codes 
must always yield to the other. It might be said, for instance, 
that it is our duty to seek the highest good only in case the 
pursuit of this end does not interfere with the fulfilment of 
those moral obligations which are otherwise made known to us. 
But it is evident that such a complex conception of duty hardly 
corresponds to that simplicity and directness of moral insight 
which this view, above all others, is bound to provide for us. 
If it has to be hedged in with a number of minute qualifica- 
tions, it loses that primd facie plausibility which is almost its 
only merit. It is partly for such reasons as these that this 
theory has now become discredited ; though more is due to the 
fact that the possibility of working out other theories, which 
rest on a rational basis, has become more apparent. Accord- 
ingly, we may proceed, without further preamble, to examine 
these more rational theories. 

Certainly, whatever may be the case with respect to Ethics 
in general, it can hardly be doubted that, in the case of our 
social aims, what we seek is some definitely ascertainable end, 
which we recognise as good, and not something that we are im- 
pelled to by unintelligible impulses. Hence we find Utilitarian 
writers informing us with a certain air of triumph that “ what- 
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ever may be thought of the principle of Utility, when considered 
as the foundation of morals, no one now-a-days will undertake 
to deny that it is the only safe rule of legislation”; and if we 


2? 


understand by the “principle of Utility” nothing more than 
what the words would naturally imply—~.e., the principle that 
our rule of conduct must be to do that, and that only, which is 
useful as a means towards the attainment of some end recog- 
nised as good—the truth of the above statement would have to 
be at once acknowledged not only with reference to legislation, 
but to the whole of our conduct in social life. It seems clear 
that in endeavouring to contribute to the progress of society, 
we seek, and ought to seek, some definite good, whose nature is 
capable of being clearly stated, and which commends itself to 
us as something that it is worth while to aim at realising. We 
have now to ask, therefore, what this definite good is which we 
ought to pursue. 

Aristotle tells us, as we saw already,’ that in his time nearly 
every one agreed that the good is happiness (evdamovia) ; and 
in our time also there would probably be a general consensus 
of opinion on this point, if by happiness we mean—as Aristotle 
meant—nothing more than the well-being of persons, including 
their well-doing. And for such a consensus there is clearly 
good ground. For if the end is not the well-being of persons, 
what other alternatives are there? The only alternatives are 
to suppose either that the end is something entirely different from 
the well-being of persons, or that it is something which includes 
that well-being as one of its constituent elements, but includes 
also something more. Let us examine each of these in turn. 

Is it conceivable that the good for such a being as man 
should be a purely objective one—‘c., that it should lie entirely 
outside of the conscious nature of human beings themselves ? 
Certainly there is only one end that has ever been thought to 
constitute such a good, and that is the realisation of a divine 
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purpose in the world; and even in that good the well-being of 
persons has usually been supposed to form an indispensable 
part. Let us assume, however, that the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose is the real good which we ought to seek, and that in 
that good human well-being is only accidentally involved. We 
have then to ask—What is the motive which induces us to 
regard the realisation of that divine purpose as the highest 
good? Now we might answer that we are led to seek it be- 
cause we see it to be reasonable, or because .we believe that by 

such a pursuit we shall reach our own truest happiness, or 
; escape certain penalties which are attached to its neglect. But 
it is clear that such answers as these are inconsistent with the 
view that the realisation of the divine purpose is the end 
primarily or in its own right. According to the view which 
such answers express, the real good is the realisation of what is 
reasonable, or the attainment of happiness, or the escape of 
punishment ; and the fulfilment of the divine purpose is re- 
carded as a good only in so far as it is a means to these, or in 
so far as it is.the particular content which satisfies their re- 
quirements. If this fulfilment is to be taken as itself the end, 
we must be able to show, not merely that it is a means to 
something else which we recognise as good, but that it is in 
itself that which our nature craves as its highest end. But 
this, again, it is clear that we could show only by showing that 
the realisation of such a purpose is In some sense involved in 
our own nature, as the complement of our energies, or the ideal 
after which we strive; and thus the end would not be a purely 
objective one after all. If not something actually in our 
nature, it is at least something which is implied in our nature ; 
and the realisation of it would be in a sense our happiness. It 
can, in short, be shown to be the good for us only by being 
shown to be that which would satisfy the demands of our 
nature ; and what satisfies the demands of our nature is what 
we understand by happiness. 
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It is clear, also, that similar remarks would apply in the case 
of the other alternative that we have suggested—viz., that the 
good is something which includes personal well-being, but in- 
cludes something more. The “something more” which 1s 
included would require also to be somehow involved in our 
nature, or it could not be for us an end. Consequently it 
would not, in reality, be something more at all: it would be a 
necessary part of our well-being. A few examples may suffice 
to make this clear. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the good consisted in the 
realisation of Reason or Order in the world, including its real- 
isation in ourselves. This is the most purely objective end that 
we could well propose for ourselves ; and certainly it is one that 
has, prima facie, a good deal to be said for it. Now, under what 
conditions could this be regarded as our end? Let us first 
understand precisely what it would be that on this supposition 
we seek to attain, It is clear that the Order or Reason which 
we sought to impose on the world could not be the same as the 
Order or Reason which we already jind in it. In a sense it 
may be said that Order is already realised in the world. 
Everything is disposed in accordance with certain definite laws, 
and forms part of a determined totality or rational system. 


‘‘ The world was made in order, 
And the atoms march in tune.” 


In this sense we might maintain, as some have mistakenly 
thought that Hegel did, that “the Actual is the Rational.” 
But it is evident that this rational cannot be the rational 
which we seek to realise by our conduct. That rational is not 
something that we find in the actual, but something that we 
want to impose on it. It belongs to the category of the 


“ Sollen,” and not of the “Seyn.” It is not something which 


our mind perceives, but something which our nature craves 
It is, therefore, in a manner subjective. It is true that it may 


not be a want which we as individuals feel; it may not be a 
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present wish, and in that sense may not be. subjective; but it 
is at least a want of our rational nature, or we could not 
regard it as a good for us. Now it is conceivable that the 
rational in this sense might be taken as our end, 1.2., we might 
‘take it as our end to conform the world to our own image as 
reasonable beings, endeavouring at the same time to complete 
our own conformation to that image. As it has sometimes 
been held that God created the world in order to reveal 
Himself through it, so it might be held that the good for us 
is to take the world as we find it actually created, and so to 
use if as to render it, as far as possible, a revelation of 
ourselves, 1.e., of our rational nature. It might be thought that 
Nature had ushered us into the world with an injunction like 
that which Goethe gave to his readers at the commencement of 
Wilhelm Meister’s Travels \—* Stamp it like thyself, my Son es 
—taking care at the same time to make owr own stamp a 
distinct one. But it is clear that the good could not, on this 
supposition, be regarded as a purely objective one. We should 
seek to impose Reason on the world, only on the ground that 
the realisation of owr own rational nature demands such an 
imposition. In this case also the end would, in reality, lie 
within us. And it is evident that the same line of reasoning 
would apply to the attempt to realise Beauty, or any similar 
end, in the external world. We cannot take any interest in 
the external world unless it In a manner comes home to us— 
unless we see, in some way, that its good is what our own 
nature wants. 

The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the realisation 
of Life as an end. Of all objective ends this is the one which 
most naturally suggests itself, and it is the one which 
has been actually adopted by many writers of the evolutionist: 
school. If all evolution is tending in the direction of the 
development of the highest kind of life, it would seem that 

1 As translated by Carlyle. 
N 
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such a development is the end which nature seeks; and it is 
natural to infer that it is also the end which we ought to seek. 
It is true that it is not very easy to define precisely what the 
end in question is But if we adopt, for example, such a 
definition as that of Mr. Spencer, that Life consists in a 
“continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions,” it is evident that we might take it as our end to make 
the adjustment more and more perfect. But in that case we 
have still to ask—What is the motive that leads us to take this 
as our end? For, of course, we are not now dealing with the 
doctrine that we are unconsciously driven towards it. The 
fact that Life realises itself in the world, that adjustments do 
actually become continually more and more perfect, cannot of 
itself supply us with a motive to seek its realisation,” any more 
than the fact that there is Order or Reason in the world gives 
us a motive to seek the realisation of them. The endeavour 
to make our lives more perfect is certainly at least a part of 
our aim; but what urges us to seek this perfection cannot be 
the mere objective fact® that there is a tendency in nature 
towards a continually more perfect adjustment. What urges 
us to it is rather a demand of our own nature itself—< More 
life and fuller, that I want.” And to explain this want we 
must look within. 

We see then that there 1s good ground for the common 
opinion that the ultimate end is the happiness or well-being of 
persons. It must be found in something which lies within us, 
or which can be brought into relation to our consciousness of 
self so as to satisfy the demands of our nature* But this 


1 Cf. Sidgwick’s Methods of Hthics, p. 395 (38rd Edition). 
2 Cf. Mind, vol. I., pp. 56-7, and Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 76. 


3 It may be that fact as it comes to self-consciousness in us ; but with this view 
we are not now concerned. 

4 Cf. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 394 seg., and Green’s Prolegomena, 
p. 407. 
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conclusion is a very indefinite one. We are still very far 
from having reached a clear conception of the nature of that 
happiness which constitutes our ultimate end; and we must, 
accordingly, again set out with the question—-What are the 
various views? Our nature is complex; and even if our end 
must be something which satisfies its demands, it still seems as 
if it might conceivably be one or other of a great variety of 
things. 

But though our nature is complex, we can analyse it into a 
reasonably small number of separate aspects. It is clear, to 
begin with, that as the good of which we are in search is one 
that we recognise in our conscious activities, it must be some- 
thing that is involved in our conscious, and not merely in our 
physiological, being. The latter kind of end would still be what 
we have called an objective end; and such an end we have 
already rejected. Now our conscious nature has three main 
aspects or elements. Knowledge, Will, and Feeling are 
commonly taken as exhausting the possible attitudes of our 
mind; and, though this division is undoubtedly open to 
some criticism, it may still be accepted as sufficiently accurate 
for our present purpose.” We occupy a receptive attitude 
towards the external world; or we react upon it; or we are 
simply aware of a certain harmony or disharmony in our own 
inner being, in its relations to an external world. We never, 
it is true, stand exclusively in any one of these attitudes 
towards our world. Our reception is partly creation; our 
reactions are stimulated by our feeling; and feeling cannot 
exist without our perceiving or willing. The various elements 
of our mental life do not occur apart; they cannot be separated, 
as two pieces of matter may be cut away from each other, or 
even as two parts of a living body may be taken as indepen- 


1 Cf. Art. ‘“ Psychology” in Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. XX., p. 39; 
Dewey’s Psychology, pp. 15-21; Lotze’s Microcosmus (English Translation), 
vol. I., pp. 177-181; Lipps, Grundiatsachen des Seelenlebens, p. 19 seq., etc. 
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dent members. Still, they are different aspects of the totality 
of our conscious nature, and as such may be, for such purposes 
as the present, regarded as distinguishable elements. It might 
be supposed, then, that one or other of these elements involves 
within it the end which our nature seeks: or it might be 
supposed that to get a complete view of our end we must 
take two or more of these elements together: or it might be 
supposed, finally, that when we dissect our nature into these 
elements, we are in reality murdering it; and that the end is to 
be discovered rather by a consideration of our nature as a 
whole, of which these elements are only particular and in- 
separable aspects. There are thus, broadly speaking, five 
possible alternatives—(1) The end may be some form of Know- 
ledge; (2) it may be some form of Will; (3) it may be some 
form of Feeling; (4) it may be some combination of these; 
(5) it may be some realisation of our conscious nature as a 
whole. We will now endeavour to deal with each of these in 
succession. 

I. It is plain, on a very slight consideration, that the end 
cannot be found in the cognitive element of our nature as such. 
It is true that in the acquisition of knowledge, and still more 
in the acquisition of clearness of insight, there is a certain 
satisfaction of our nature. We speak of “knowledge for its 
own sake,” and there are few ambitions that are capable of 
exciting in us a more ardent devotion than the pursuit of 
truth. We feel that we can go with Solomon when he tells us 
—“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
-getteth understanding.” But we are aware at the same time 
that the statement requires some justification ; it is not quite 
one of those things that “go without saying”; and we are glad, 
therefore, to find him immediately adding—“ Length of days 
is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness.” And when we are told in 
another passage that—‘“ In much wisdom is much erief; and 
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he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ”—or when we 
are informed by Burns that— 
It’s no’ in books, it’s no’ in lear, 
To make us truly blest, 
If happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 
But never can be blest ”— 
we become conscious at once that 7f wisdom did not make us 
blest, 7f the increase of knowledge merely increased our sorrow, 
such an advancement could not be the achievement of our 
good.’ Indeed Milton and others have represented that being 
who is supposed, more than any other, to. have failed in the 
attainment of any worthy end, as by no means destitute of 
knowledge, or even of a kind of wisdom. And even if it be 
maintained that a deeper insight would have enabled such 
a being to attain his end, still the very fact that we separate 
these two things—insight and the attainment of the end—the 
very fact that we say that wisdom is the infallible means to 
the end, shows at once that we do not regard wisdom as 
of itself constituting the end. Wisdom cannot be the same 
thing as happiness, or the question would not be possible— 
which yet obviously is possible—Does wisdom necessarily bring 
happiness with it? Even if it be true that we must ultimately 
answer this question in the affirmative, yet the very fact that 
the question can be put—the fact that it is not manifest 
nonsense to state it—shows that we do not, and indeed cannot, 
regard wisdom, apart from the other elements of our nature, 
as in itself the good. : 

IJ. Again, Will of itself cannot contain the end. There is 
even a certain absurdity in setting up Will as an end: for to 
will is to seek an end, and it seems preposterous to say that 
the end is to seek an end. In that case we should still have 
to ask—What is this other end that we seek? and that, and 


1 Cf, Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p.. 396. 
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not the seeking of it, would be the ultimate end. Otherwise 
we land ourselves either in a palpable absurdity or in a cerculus 
in definendeo. Green, indeed, while recognising the difficulty 
in any theory which regards the good will as the end, yet holds 
that the difficulty is not fatal to the theory; and as this 
opinion seems contrary to what we have just been saying, it 
may be well to quote the passage in which the statement is 
made. “It is as well,” he says, “to confess at once that, when 
we are giving an account of an agent whose development is 
governed by an ideal of his own perfection, we cannot avoid 
speaking of one and the same condition of will alternately as 
means and as end. The goodness of the will or man as a 
means must be described as lying in direction to that same 
goodness as an end. For the end is that full self-conscious 
realisation of capabilities to which the means lies in the self- 
conscious exercise of the same capabilities—an exercise of them 
in imperfect realisation, but under the governing idea of the 
desirability of their fuller realisation. If we had knowledge of 
what this fuller realisation would be, we might so describe it 
as to distinguish it from that exercise of them in less complete 
development which is the means to that full realisation. We 
might thus distinguish the perfection of man as end from his 
goodness as means to that end, though the perfection would be 
in principle identical with the goodness, differing from it only 
as the complete from the incomplete. But we have no such 
knowledge of the full realisation. We know it only according 
to the measure of what we have so far done or are doing for its 
attainment. And this is to say that we have no knowledge of 
the perfection of man as the unconditional good, but that which 
we have of his goodness or the good-will, in the form which it 
has assumed as a means to, or in the effort after, the uncondi- 
tional good ; a good which is not an object of speculative know- 
ledge to man, but of which the idea—the conviction of there 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, III. ii., § 195 (p. 205.) 
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being such a thing—is the influence through which his life is 
directed to its attainment.’ I quote this passage at length 
chiefly in order to make it apparent that though the charge of 
“moving in a circle” may be obviated, yet it can be obviated 
only by the introduction of certain conceptions which, from our 
present point of view, would be illegitimate. or, according to 
the view stated by Green, the good-will is to be regarded as the 
highest good, not because it is the good-will—not because it is 
the most desirable thing in its own right—but because it is the 
only expression known to us of that which on other grounds 
must be regarded as the highest good. In this case there is 
not, it is true, a circulus in definiendo, but only because the will 
as will is not taken as the ultimate end. If it were taken as 
the end, I see no way in which the charge of “moving in a 
-circle ” could be avoided. It appears, then, that Will cannot be 
taken as the end, any more than Knowledge can. At the same 
time it must be allowed that “ we divine” that it is more nearly 
correct to say that the end les in Will than that it lies in 
Knowledge. For there is a certain apparent absurdity in 
asking whether a man who wills in a perfect way is realising 
his highest end, which there is not (at least primd facie) in 
asking the corresponding question with reference to a man who 
knows in a perfect way, or who has perfect insight. But then 
if we are told that a man wills in a perfect way, we naturally 
go.on to inquire—what does he will ? and why does he will it ? 
and until we have received an answer to these questions, we 
are conscious that we do not yet know what his end is. We 
feel, in fact, that the end must somehow be involved in the 
good will, but we feel at the same time that the good will does 
not of itself bring its own explanation with it, that it has 
reference to something beyond itself—something which %s willed, 
and that we require to know something more about it. If we 
will perfectly, we must be on the way to what we want ; but to 
will perfectly is not itself what we want. 
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III. Is our ultimate good, then, to be found in Feeling ? 
Can we suppose that the end consists in the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain?! It is important to con- 
sider this view of the good as carefully as possible, and that for 
a variety of reasons. It is a very plausible view: it has been ~ 
held by a very large and influential school in England : and in 
particular, it has been applied with great confidence in dealing 
with social and political questions. I believe, moreover, that 
the consideration of it will lead us into the very heart of our 
subject. It may be as well to say at once that the view 
appears to me to be an entirely mistaken one, due to a con- 
fusion of thought ; and I must accordingly endeavour to make 
my objections to it as clear as possible. But, as a preliminary 
step, I will endeavour to state the view in the form in which 
it seems to me most plausible. As Knies has well said—“ In 
the realm of scientific inquiry, whoever wishes to be victorious 
must in the first place allow his antagonist to come forward 
with all his armour on, and in his full force.” This is what we 
must now attempt to do, as far as it is possible within our 
present limits. 

In the first place, then, it seems clear that if we are tho- 
roughly satisfied we must have thoroughly attained our end: 
while if we are thoroughly dissatisfied we have evidently not 
attained it. If I am perfectly pleased, it is in vain for me to 
protest that I have not attained what my nature craves; if 
there were any craving left within me, however faint, it is im- 


1T follow the common practice of using the terms Pleasure and Pain to denote 
agreeable and disagreeable feelings, though I think it unfortunate that words 
so ambiguous should have come to be used in that way. Pain, in its most ordi- 
nary acceptation, means a certain kind of organic sensation, and this is clearly 
something quite different from disagreeable feeling, though it is certainly one 
of the most striking instances of a consciousness which is disagreeable. Thus, 
when Mr. Leslie Stephen says (Science of Hthics, p. 42) that ‘‘nobody who 
has ever had a toothache will deny that he avoids pain,” he is evidently re- 
ferring to a particular kind of organicsensation. See Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Art. ‘“‘ Psychology,” p. 40. A somewhat similar ambiguity attaches to the term 
Pleasure. (Cf. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, p. 203.) 
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possible that I could be perfectly satisfied. Similarly, if 
another person is perfectly pleased, it is in vain for me to try 
to persuade him that he has not attained what his nature 
craves, unless I can at the same time succeed in displeasing 
him. On the other hand, if anyone is thoroughly displeased, it 
is plain that he has not got what his nature demands ; if he had 
even in a slight degree got that, he would at least in a slight 
degree be satisfied. To be thoroughly satisfied is to realise 
everything which we are conscious of as a want: to be 
thoroughly dissatisfied is to fail entirely to realise our conscious 
wants. Now, the good for such-a being as man must surely 
be something at which he, with more or less clear conscious- 
ness, alms. Consequently, a man who is thoroughly satisfied 
must have attained his good, and a man who is thoroughly dis- 
satisfied must have failed to attain it. So far, all seems clear. 

Again, life does not consist of a single moment; and if its 
end is to be thoroughly realised, it must be realised throughout 
the whole of it. Hence, if we are to thoroughly realise our 
end, we ought to be thoroughly satisfied at every moment of 
our existence. And since mankind may be regarded as con- 
stituting a single whole—indeed, on reflection, mwst be so re- 
garded—it follows that if mankind is to completely attain its 
end, all human beings must be thoroughly satisfied during 
every moment of their lives. 

As a matter of fact, however, such an ideal as this is clearly 
unattainable. No one is at any moment thoroughly pleased 
or thoroughly displeased: our satisfaction varies from moment 
to moment: and while one man is happy, another is miserable. 
Hence, if we know only that to attain our end is to attain a 
perfect and lasting satisfaction for all, we know only that our 
end is unattainable. If the ideal is to be of any use for prac- 
tical guidance, therefore, we require some criterion by which we 
can distinguish between a more and less complete realisation of 
it. Now, such a criterion seems to be easily got. Instead of 
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the complete satisfaction of a moment, let us say the greatest 
satisfaction which is at that moment attainable: instead of the 
satisfaction of every moment, let us say the satisfaction of as 
many moments as possible: and instead of the satisfaction of 
every one, let us say the satisfaction of the largest number 
within our reach. We thus arrive at the conception of “the _ 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” as the end—that 
happiness being measured with respect both to its intensity and 
to its duration. This conception supplies us with the basis of 
a Hedonistic calculus, which can then be worked out with any 
required degree of refinement. | 

This is, broadly, what modern Utilitarians have to say— 
“Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten”—and it must be 
allowed that it is a very pretty piece of theorising, and looks 
on the surface as sound as could be wished. Also, if theories 
are to be judged by their fruits, there is surely none which has 
so much to show. The Utilitarian principle is supposed to 
have revolutionised the theory of legislation, and to be slowly 
influencing the practise of it; and the doctrine of “ Final 
Utilities” in Economics, and of “ Utilities” in general, which 
has been a source of so much clearness and suggestiveness, has 
—as commonly stated—an obviously hedonistic reference. A 
theory with so good credentials cannot be lightly thrown aside. 

Yet, if it be true that the Utilitarian theory “admits of no 
answer,” it seems clear at the same time that it “produces no 
conviction.” From the first day when the doctrine was pro- 
pounded down to the present, the moral consciousness of 
unsophisticated men has steadfastly rebelled against it: and 
such a general dissatisfaction as this can hardly be disregarded 
by a theory which considers satisfaction to be the end. It is 
true that this dissatisfaction may turn out to be due merely to 
a confusion of thought; but in the mean time the fact that dis- 
satisfaction exists 1s one that deserves attention. Now it may 
be observed, to begin with, that the dissatisfaction, as com- 
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monly expressed, does not consist in an utter repudiation of a 
certain element of happinesss (in the sense of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment) in the attainment of the ultimate good. Even such 
a writer as Carlyle, who was so intensely scandalised by what 
he called “the Pig Philosophy,” was quite willing to allow that 
what seemed to him the highest good for man might fairly be 
characterised as “blessedness.”! But there are two points 
in the Utilitarian theory which have always provoked the 
antagonism of the ordinary moral sense—(1) the idea that 
pleasure alone constitutes the good, and (2) the idea that mere 
quantity of pleasure is the measure of our attainment of the 
good. Men’ in whom the moral consciousness is strong, are in 
general willing to allow that if any one has attained his 
highest end he must, at least under normal conditions, have a 
certain happiness, 2.¢., a certain sense of enjoyment, and that of 
an intense order; but they are seldom ready to believe that 
the mere fact of one’s being happy constitutes the attainment 
of a worthy end; they think that one must not only be happy, 
but deserve to be happy. Kant’s two-fold end—that of merit- 
ing happiness and receiving it—would be at once accepted by 
the moral consciousness as satisfactory ; but not the Utilitarian 
single one—that of receiving it merely. A perfectly virtuous 
man in Hell could scarcely be supposed to have attained to the 
supreme good; but neither could one who enjoyed the Beatific 
Vision and yet remained selfish in the midst of it (if such 
a combination were conceivable). Again, the ordinary moral 
consciousness recognises different qualities of satisfaction, as 
well as different degrees; and believes that a man may have 
attained to a very high degree of enjoyment of a particular 


1Cf. also Bradley’s Ethical Studies, p. 83. 

2 Of course, I do not add the common notion that the Utilitarian theory 
involves selfishness, because that objection—when applied to most of the more 
recent developments of the doctrine—is due to an obvious misunderstanding. 
Yet it must be admitted that the transition from the pleasure of the individual 
to that of mankind remains still a very obscure point in the Utilitarian theory. 
Cf. infra, p. 209 seq. 
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kind, and yet be very far off from the realisation of his highest 
end. Mill, with his usual sympathetic insight, perceived this 
difficulty in the way of the Utilitarian theory, and, with his 
usual facility in making compromises, introduced the notion 
of qualitative differences between pleasures: but in this 
departure he has had few followers; and his position may now 
be regarded as an ‘ iiberwundener Standpunkt,’ since’ it is now 
generally admitted that such a distinction is entirely incon- 
sistent with Utilitarian principles.* Such, then, are the évdo£a 
with which Utilitarianism conflicts. JI have thought it the 
more desirable to refer to them here, because it seems to me 
that it is precisely on these points that the Utilitarian doctrine 
is most weak theoretically as well as most unsatisfactory 
morally. I will now proceed to state what appear to me to be 
the most fatal objections against it. 

The objections to the Utilitarian theory may be conveniently 
arranged under the following heads :—(1) Even if the attain- 
ment of the end consists in perfect pleasure, it does not follow 
that the greatest pleasure is the nearest approximation to the 
attainment of the end; (2) It is not clear that pleasure admits 
of quantitative measurement at all with reference to its intensity; 
(3) It is clear that pleasure cannot be summed with reference 
to its duration; (4) If pleasure is the end, the pleasure of 
others cannot be an end for us; (5) The Utilitarian standard 
is not of any practical use; (6) The idea that pleasure is the 
end at all appears to be due to a confusion of thought. 

1. On the first point it is unnecessary to insist at any 
length, since it is tolerably apparent on the surface. Suppose 
we have 100 balls, 90 black and 10 white. If we put them 
all into a box, it is clear that the 10 white balls must be in- 
cluded in the number. If we put 99 into the box, it is clear 


1Cf, Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 89; Green’s Prolegomena, p. 168 seq.; 
Bradley’s Hthical Studies, p. 106 seg.; Edgeworth’s New and Old Methods of 
Ethics, pp. 25-6. 
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that at least 9 of the white balls must be included. In the 
same way, if we put in 98, there must be at least 8 white balls 
in the number; and so on, until we come down to the number 
90, after which the white balls may or may not be included. 
After this point, also, any number of the white balls may be in- 
cluded among those that are placed in the box, until we bring 
the total number down to 9, at which point it is clear that 
there cannot be more than 9 white balls included. So too, if 
we put only 8 balls in, there cannot evidently be more than 8 
white; and so on. Between the numbers 1 and 9, therefore, 
we know that there cannot be more than certain definite num- 
bers of the white balls included ; between the numbers 91 and 
100, we know that there cannot be Jess than certain definite 
numbers ; while between the numbers 10 and 90, it is quite 
uncertain how many, or whether any, of the white balls are 
present. The only points of absolute certainty are the numbers 
0 and 100. If we put no balls in, we know that none of the 
white balls has been put in: if we put all the balls in, we know 
that all the white balls have been put in. ‘The case of our 
satisfactions is similar. If all our wants are satisfied, we know 
that those wants which constitute our ultimate end must have 
been satisfied among the rest: if none of our wants is satisfied, 
we know that the wants which constitute our ultimate end 
cannot have been satisfied: but between these extremes all is 
left in uncertainty. A man may be very much satisfied, and 
yet his balls may all be black: the satisfactions may all belong 
to the lower parts of his nature. A man may be very little 
satisfied, and yet he may have got all the white, or a very con- 
siderable number of them: most of the really important needs, 
which constitute the ultimate demands of his nature, may be 
included among those that he has satisfied. Hence it does not 
appear that a quantitative estimate of pleasure would necessarily 
give any real clue to the extent to which we have achieved our 
end, even if it be granted that the achievement of our end 
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implies the attainment of pleasure, and that the attainment of 
perfect pleasure implies the perfect achievement of our end. 

2. But, in the second place, there is no evidence that plea- 
sures are commensurable at all. The evidence seems all to 
point rather in the opposite direction. We are aware, it is 
true, that some pleasures are more intense than others; just as 
we are aware that some temperatures are higher than others, 
or that some colours are brighter than others. But to suppose 
that when a pleasure is more intense than another there must 
be something present in it which is double the amount of that 
in the other, or which bears some quantitative ratio to it, seems 
as crude a notion in Psychology as the old notion in Chemistry 
that degrees of heat depended on the quantity of “ caloric” 
that was present." We sometimes say that one thing is twice 
as hot as another, and it is easy enough to find a sense in which 
such a statement may be explained ;2 but in the obvious and 
natural sense of the words it appears to be meaningless, since 
degrees of temperature are not commensurable. In the same 
way, we may say that one pleasure is twice as intense as 
another,’ but there is no evidence that such a saying has any 
scientific meaning. Similarly, one object may be more beautiful 
than another; but it would be difficult to attach any meaning 
to the statement that it is twice as beautiful. So too one 
animal may have a higher form of life than another; but can it 
have one twice as high ? One poet may be greater than another ; 


1 When, for instance, Professor Edgeworth speaks of ‘‘atoms of pleasure ” 
(Mathematical Psychics, p. 8) he seems to imply a misconception of the nature of 
pleasant feeling. From such a mode of speaking, one would suppose that 
pleasures are like lumps of sugar. 

* Heat regarded as energy may be measured. So may pleasure regarded as 
preferability. Cf. infra, pp. 225-6. 

37 do not think we very commonly make use of such expressions, even in 
ordinary discourse. The only instance I remember in popular literature is 
from a well-known Scotch song :— 

‘* But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Though three tumes doubled fairly, 
That happy night was worth them a’.’ 
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but would there be any conceivable meaning in saying that he 
is twice as great?! In general, is it possible to attach any 
meaning to a quantitative estimate of things which are by their 
nature not quantities but qualities—ze¢., which differ not in 
amount, but in degree? There may be some meaning in such 
an estimate ; but, if so, it has yet to be discovered and explained. 

3. But, it may be said, we can surely estimate pleasures 
at least with reference to their duration. I may be aware that 
at each of two successive moments I have a pleasure of ap- 
proximately the same degree; and I may thus be entitled to 
say that the pleasures of these two moments taken together are 
twice as great as the pleasure of one of them alone would have 
been. Surely 1+1=2. Now, to this the obvious answer is 
that it 1s indeed true that 1+1=2, but it is also true that 
1+1—1=1. When the second pleasure is added the first is 
taken away, and there is only one left. If I have only one 
pleasure now, I am none the richer for the fact that I had another 
before. It is true that I may survey my lite as a whole, and 
perceive that I was pleased at so many different moments ; and 
it might be an amiable hobby on my part to try to make the 
number of pleasant moments as large as possible. But I 
should not be any the better off for such an effort? At the 


1 Perhaps there would. We might mean, for instance, that he displayed all 
those poetic qualities which the other displayed, and, in addition, a number of 
other qualities of about equal merit. And there are several other possible ways 
in which the statement might be explained. But clearly it does not mean pre- 
cisely what it seems to say. Of course, it is hardly necessary to add, that Ido 
not mean to affirm that any one of the above instances is quite parallel to the 
case of pleasure. I mention these examples only for the purpose of showing 
that there may be a higher degree of a quality without the possibility of direct 
quantitative measurement. 


2 Cf. Green’s Prolegomena, p. 236, and Alexander’s Moral Order and Pro- 
gress, p. 196 seg. Myr. Alexander has, I think, succeeded in bringing out some 
defects in Green’s mode of statement; but his own statements are, to my 
mind, somewhat vitiated by the fact that he does not (especially on pp. 200-1) 
sufficiently distinguish between the feeling of pleasure and the sensations by 
which it is accompanied, though the distinction is afterwards (p. 203) very 
clearly drawn. 
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present moment I am just as happy as I am, and no happier: 
I am not also as happy as I was, or as happy as I shall be. In 
the past, on the other hand, I was as happy as I was; and in 
the future I shall be as happy as I shall be. Every moment 
stands on its own basis; and the number of moments makes 
no difference to the happiness of life as a whole, because, 
according to such a view, life is not a whole. “A short life 
and a merry one” is as happy as a long one. A moment of 
blessedness would be as good as an eternity, because the eternity 
would only go on repeating the blessedness and not increasing 
it. If the water runs out of the sieve as fast as the Danaides 
pour it in, it is all one whether they go on pouring for an hour 
or for a year. If I paint a square foot of boarding red, I shall 
not make it any redder by painting two square feet. The 
paint will not run over; and neither will the happiness of one 
moment run over into another, so as to make it any richer. It 
makes no difference to me now! whether I was in the Slough 
of Despond twenty years ago or was in the third heaven, if it 
is all quite past and forgotten. It made a difference to me 
twenty years ago, but that does not concern me now——if pleasure 


is my end. 
“The present moment is our own— 
The next we never saw” ; 
and the last we shall never see again. “Sufficient unto the 


day is the evil thereof.” 

It is true that there seems to be a certain absurdity in all 
this. We feel that the past and the future do make a very 
real difference to us now. We believe that it is sometimes 
right to feel remorse, and that it is always wise to give some 
consideration to the coming years. But why is it that the past 
and the future make a difference for us? Surely it is because 
life is a whole, and not merely a series of moments. What 


Of course, it may cause a difference, as in the familiar saying that ‘‘sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.” Of. next paragraph. 


tare. 
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affects us with regard to the past is not that it was sweet or 
sour when it was present, but that it has left a pleasant or a 
bitter taste in our mouths. In estimating our happiness we 
count in the past, because it colours the present. And often 
we are pleased at a past unhappiness or pained at a past joy, 
because we perceive that we are the better or the worse for it. 
We count in the future also, because we perceive that the value 
of the present depends on its reference to what istocome. In 
estimating the happiness of Job, we consider both the time of 
his original prosperity, the time of his affliction, and his “ latter 
state”; because we know that all these conditions must have 
given a colouring to his consciousness as a whole. But if we 
regarded them merely as successive moments, what we should 
have to say would rather be, that there were three distinct 
persons, of whom one was happy, the second miserable, and the 
third more happy than the first; and that it did not matter in 
the least to any one of them what the state of the other was. 
A benevolent person might wish that all three had been 
happy; but this triple happiness would not be the happiness of 
any one of them, and could not naturally be regarded by any 
one of them as his good—if the good is pleasure. — 

4. This leads us directly to the fourth point—viz., that the 
pleasure of others cannot be the good for us, if the good 1s 
pleasure. If the evidence of having accomplished the end is 
to be satisfied, it is clear that I cannot have accomplished my 
end unless J am satisfied. The fact that some one else is 
satisfied—even if that some one else should be myself at a 


- past or future time—is altogether beside the question. I 


cannot realise my end by proxy. If pleasure is the good, the 
good for me must be my own pleasure; and the pleasure of 
others can be my good only in so far as it is a means to my 
own. It is true, indeed, that an “impartial spectator” might 


-judge that the good of others deserves realisation as much as 


my own good, just as he might judge that my own happiness 
O 
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in the past and in the future is as important as my happiness 
now; and it may be maintained that my own reason is capable 
of playing the part of such an impartial spectator But it is 
clear that for such an impartial spectator pleasure is not the 
complete expression of the good; and if the impartial spectator 
is myself, pleasure cannot be the complete expression. of the 
good for me. For, before the impartial spectator can decide 
that it is good that the pleasure of each should be attained, he 
must have some other standard of justice by which he de- 
termines that this is good; and that standard is evidently 
not pleasure, but some conception of. what is reasonable or fair. 
Hence into the conception of the good which such a being 
forms, it is clear that some other element than pleasure enters 

and if that being is myself, my conception of the good for me 
cannot be simply the conception of pleasure. But if my 
primary conception of my good is pleasure, and if yet I, as an 
impartial spectator or as a reasonable being, am led to regard 
something else as good, it is clear that I have two standards of 
the good, which may very possibly come into conflict. And 
when such a conflict arises, I shall be reduced, as Dr. Reid put 
it, to “the miserable dilemma whether it is better to be a fool 
or a knave,” or, in the case of my own happiness, to the 
dilemma whether it is better to be stupid or foolish—to 
sacrifice the enjoyment of the present or that of the future. 
Professor Sidgwick, with his customary candour and im- 
partiality, has frankly acknowledged the existence of this 
insoluble dualism in the Utilitarian theory,? and has made no 
attempt to conceal its importance. But it appears to me that 
the difficulty is far more fatal to the doctrine than he seems to 
suppose. For how is it possible that there can be such a 
dualism in our consciousness of what is ultimately our good ?? 


1 Cf. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 120, Note, and p. 381. 
2 Methods of Ethics, pp. 379, Note, 402, 492 seq. 
3 It may be said, no doubt, that there is a distinction here between the Good 
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It is conceivable that our consciousness should leave us in 
uncertainty as to what our good is: but is it conceivable that 
it should inform us positively that two things, which are not 
the same, are both the good for us? If so, we might well 
despair of philosophy. But surely this is inconceivable. If 
our consciousness plainly tells us that our good is pleasure, 
then the happiness of others can be a good for us only in so far 
as it is a means to our own enjoyment. If, on the other hand, 
our consciousness tells us that the good is something which is 
a good not for the moment but for our life as a whole, and 
which is a good for all mankind as well as for ourselves, then 
the good is not pleasure. It is, indeed, conceivable that our 
consciousness may tell us that pleasure would be the good if we 
were not rational, but that since we are rational the good is the 
happiness of mankind. But in that case the good for us as 
rational beings is not pleasure; and it is with such a good alone 
that we are here concerned. It is surely inconceivable that 
our consciousness should say bo¢h—“ the good for us as rational 
beings is our pleasure ”—and—“ the good for us as rational 
beings is the happiness of mankind.” The art of walking on a 
razors edge between two precipices may be carried far; but 
at such a point as this it looks as if one must tumble off on 
the one side or on the other. 

5. We thus see that there are, to put it mildly, very serious 
theoretical difficulties in the way of the acceptance of the 
Utilitarian theory. Still, if it could be shown to be a good 
working hypothesis, the only one which is able to give us any 
practical guidance on the great questions of Ethics and Politics, 
we might be excused for persisting in our allegiance to it, in a 
sort of desperate faith that the difficulties will some day be 
removed. We have, therefore, now to ask whether it is really 


and the Right. (See Methods of Ethics, pp. 401-2.) But this, as Dr. Sidgwick 
himself points out, is only another way of saying that there is an ultimate 
conflict between the two ends that are set before us. For what is right means 
simply what is good for us as rational beings. Cf. supra, p. 189. 
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the case that Utilitarianism affords practical guidance in deal-_ 
ing with ethical and social questions; and, if so, whether it is 
the only theory which does afford such guidance. Now the 
chief claims of Utilitarianism to practical value seem to rest on 
(a) the principle of “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” in legislation, and (b) the principle of “utilities” in 
Economics. The worth of these principles, and especially of 
the latter, I readily admit: but I believe it can be shown that 
so far as they are useful they are not hedonistic, and that 
so far as they are hedonistic they are positively prejudicial or 
misleading. ; 

(a) It is clear that, in estimating the value of the Greatest 
Happiness principle, we ought not to include as one of its 
merits the introduction of the maxim of equity, that “every 
one is to count as one and nobody as more than one”; since 
this maxim is evidently not derived from Hedonism, and is 
perhaps not even quite consistent with it." The real merits of 
the doctrine seem to be rather (1) that it insisted on the well-_ 
being of mankind as the end to be kept in view in legislation, 
and (2) that it furnished an easily-understood criterion for the 
estimation of that well-being. The first of these is a service 
for which its authors can hardly be too highly praised ; but it 
is clearly an accident that the well-being of mankind should 
be supposed to consist in pleasure; and the supposition that 
it did so consist, has tended to some pernicious consequences.” 
In the first place, it is almost impossible that those who hold 
such a doctrine, with the exception of a few of their most en- 
thusiastic leaders, should avoid being influenced by that dualism 
to which we have referred, in such a way as to be tempted, if 
not to prefer the satisfaction of themselves or of their class or 
party to those of mankind, at least to be somewhat obtuse to 


! Because, as I have already indicated, a consistent Hedonism seems to be 
necessarily egoistic. See p. 209 seq. 
* Cf. Green’s Prolegomena, book IV. chapter iii. 
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distant claims that would involve a considerable immediate 
sacrifice. To such temptations mankind is always prone, by 
whatever theory its actions may be regulated; but it can 
hardly be maintained that Utilitarianism has made the tempta- 
tion less. It has tended to favour present desires rather than 
ultimate ideals. And, in the second place, it does not readily 
supply an adequate criterion of the importance even of our 
present desires. Whatever a large number wish strongly will 
naturally, on such a theory, be regarded as intrinsically desir- 
able, without considering whether other things, that are at the 
moment less keenly sought after, may not be in reality more 
desirable. Of course, I do not deny that the theory may be 
so modified and refined as to get over this error. But then so 
may any other theory. The question is only whether Utilitar- 
lanism supplies a more sufficient practical guidance than other 
theories can do; and it seems to me that, as compared with 
other theories which accept the well-being of persons as the 
end, it certainly does not. 

With regard to the second merit that I have mentioned, 
however, there can be less question. The criterion which 
Utilitarianism supplies, has a certain primd facie simplicity 
which at once commends it; and it is no doubt largely for this 
reason that it has-been so influential. Yet it is by no means 
so simple as it seems. For instance, so far as I am aware, it 
provides of itself no answer to the question whether we ought 
to prefer the double happiness of one to the single happiness of 
two, or vice versé ; yet this is a question which must very 
frequently occur in practice. It is true that this question has 
been answered by some Utilitarian writers, and answered in 
the way which seems in accordance with the verdict of ordinary 
‘morality—viz., that, other things being equal, a lower degree of 
happiness for two should be preferred to a higher degree for 
one—but this answer is provided by aid of the principle that 
“every one is to count as one,” which is obviously extra- 
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hedonistic. Apart from such points as this, however, one 
must admit that the Utilitarian theory has not only a very 
decided simplicity to commend it, but also a certain “ frank 
naturalism ” which has a charm for many minds. For these 
reasons, one cannot but feel glad that a theory so well fitted to 
take hold of the popular understanding, should have been 
brought forward and utilised as a force for social improvement. 
It 1s one of those rough engines that clear the way for better 
things.” 

(0) With respect to the use of the principle of “ Utilities” 
in Economics, something more has to be said. This conception 
is one of the most fruitful that have ever been introduced into 
the study of that science. It has enabled economists to reduce 
the law of Demand and Supply to something like mathematical 
precision, and has thrown a great deal of light on the method 
by which the real value of different kinds of Wealth ought to 
be estimated. It has supplied us, in particular, with a vivid 
conception of the way in which increments of Wealth in any 
particular direction diminish in value as the total amount 
increases, until at last any further increment in that direction 
becomes rather an incumbrance than a gain. Now these facts 
have usually been stated in a hedonistic form. It has been 
said that as Wealth increases, the pleasure which is derived from 
any further increment becomes continually less; and that after 
a certain point has been reached, any increase of Wealth in a 
particular direction ceases to be an increase of Utility, 2¢., of 
Pleasure. But it is surely evident that this reference to 
Pleasure is not directly implicated in the doctrine, and 
tends rather to confuse it than to make it clear. The doctrine 


* Because it introduces the conception of what is equitable or reasonable. 
Cf, also what is said in Edgeworth’s Mathematical Psychics, pp. 118, 122. I 
assume here that the principle that every one is to count as one, is intended to 
imply a certain effort after equality in the distribution of pleasure. Prof. 
Edgeworth seems (p. 117, etc.) definitely to renounce any such effort, except in 
so far as equality in distribution tends to increase the aggregate. 

* Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, book IV. chap. iii. 
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is not a psychological one: it could be applied to plants which 
have no feeling, as well as to human beings who have. The 
facts are simply these. Every species of Wealth is of value to 
us in so far as it helps us to supply some of our wants. These 
wants are of an almost endless variety, and differ very greatly 
in the degree of their importance—the supply of some of them 
being absolutely essential for the continuance of life from day 
to day, that of others for its prolongation during the normal 
period of time, that of others for its health and energy, that of 
others for culture or enjoyment. If any of these wants remain 
entirely unsatisfied, we are to that extent the losers; and our 
loss is in proportion to the importance of the wants whose 
satisfaction is denied. But each of our wants demands only a 
limited amount of the material which is appropriate for its 
eratification ; and when this has been granted, it demands no 
more. Moreover, each want can in general be supplied, in 
such a way as to serve its purpose moderately well, with a con- 
siderably less amount of material than that which would bring 
it up to the limit at which the demand would absolutely cease. 
Hence as Wealth increases in a particular direction, the 
increments in that direction become less and less valuable for 
the supply of our wants. In all this, there is no necessary 
reference to pleasure. It is true that pleasure is connected 
with the satisfaction of our wants. But even if pleasure were 
not so connected ; still, if the need of living continued, and were 
supplied by the same means as before, a large number of our 
wants would be quite unaffected by the change, and would con- 
tinue to have the same relative importance; and the doctrine 
of Utilities would still remain as applicable to them as ever. 
A scale of Utilities might quite well be drawn out for 
particular kinds of plants. Not only so, but the theory of 


1The calculations, for instance, given in Prof. Edgeworth’s Mathematical 
Psychics seem to me to be calculations of preferability, not of pleasure. Cf. 
infra, pp. 225-6. See also pp. 263, 298, etc. 
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“ Final Utilities” seems to me, as ordinarily applied, to be faulty, 
just in so far as it leaves out of account the intrinsic import- 
ance of our wants, and considers only the intensity with which 
they are felt, or the immediate pleasure of their satisfaction. 
On this point, however, we cannot dwell further at present.? 

6. Such considerations as the foregoing may be sufficient to 
convince us that, notwithstanding its apparent simplicity and 
applicability to practical questions, there is no real advantage in 
the Utilitarian theory. No doubt, in order to make this quite 
evident, it would be necessary to go into a more detailed ex- 
amination of it than is possible in such a book as this. There 
is, however, one further point on which it is necessary to touch 
now. The saying of Coleridge, that until we “understand a 
man’s ignorance” we must assume that we are “ignorant of 
his understanding,” is as applicable to schools of thought 
as it is to individual men; and, accordingly, if we are 
thoroughly to see through the Utilitarian. error, we must first 
get back to the zparov \yevdos from which it springs. This it 
is not very difficult to do. We have seen already wherein the 
plausibility of the doctrine consists. Our end seems plainly to 
lie in the realisation of something which our nature wants. 
Such a realisation brings pleasure. Hence, it is very natural 
to identify pleasure with the realisation of our end; and this is 
rendered the more natural from the fact that, in dealing with 
our ultimate end, it is difficult to give any definite account of it, 
except that it would give us complete satisfaction. But further 
reflection makes it apparent that, though pleasure accompanies 
the realisation of our ultimate end, it cannot in itself be identi- 
fied with that end. 

In order to make this apparent, it is necessary to consider 
what the feeling of pleasure essentially is. There is, no doubt, 
a certain absurdity in attempting to give a definition of a fact 
of experience so ultimate as such a feeling ; yet, by stating it in 

1Cf. infra, pp. 302-3. 
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a different way, we may make its meaning somewhat clearer. 
We may say, then, that the feeling of pleasure is simply the 
sense of enterest or of value for consciousness.1 Now, on this 
there are two remarks which it at once occurs to us to make. 
The first is, that the sense of value presupposes value. The 
second is, that if value, or the sense of value, is to be estimated 
as more or less, we must have a standard of value, or a standard 
of the sense of value. And, in connection with this second 
remark, we may add that it will be important for us to deter- 
mine whether it is value or the sense of value that we are seek- 
ing to estimate. On each of these points some further explana- 
tion seems to be now required. 

With regard to the first point—viz., that the sense of value 
presupposes value—it may be noted that it is merely another 
way of saying that wants (needs for certain objects) are prior 
to the consciousness of pleasure in the attainment of these 
objects.2 That this is the case, may become more apparent if 
_ we study the order of development of the elements in sentient 
existence. A plant, we may say, wants air and sunlght, though 
it is not aware of its want, and consequently is not aware of 
having its wants satisfied—.e., is not pleased. It is true that 
objection may be taken to such a statement as this, on the 
eround that it is nonsense to speak of a want of which we are 
not conscious. It may be said that to speak of a plant as 
wanting sunlight, is on a par with Mr. Ruskin’s speaking of 
flowers as being “happy.” But if we believe that there is any 
“immanent finality ” in a plant’s life—if we believe that it has 
an end to realise which is in a sense its own, viz., the develop- 
ment of its own life—we may then fairly describe it as wanting 
what is necessary for the realisation of this end. Now, such a 

1Cf. Dewey’s Psychology, p. 16. 
2 Cf. Butler’s Sermons, XI. ; Hutcheson’s Nature and Conduct of the Passions, 
Sect. I. ; Green’s Hume, vol. II., p. 26 (Collected Works, vol. I., p. 326), Pro- 


legomena, pp. 167-8; Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, pp. 43-9, History of Ethics, 
p. 189 seq. 
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teleological view as this is certainly at least suggested by the 
facts of vegetable development. It will be seen, however, in 
any case, that such an objection is a merely verbal one in so 
far as the following argument is concerned. For let us pass 
now to the consideration of animal life. The appetite of an 
animal is different from the “Trieb” (or unconscious impulse) 
of a plant, in so far as it is not merely a want, but a want of 
which the being itself is conscious-—a want whose satisfaction 
brings pleasure, and the thwarting of whose satisfaction brings 
pain. Yet the wants of an animal are similar in kind to those 
of a plant. They are directed to those objects which are neces- 
sary for the realisation of its life. They have only this new 
element added, that the realisation is accompanied by a con- 
sciousness which is agreeable, and the thwarting by a conscious- 
ness which is disagreeable. Hence, if we adopt any theory of 
a development which proceeds upwards from vegetable to 
animal existence, it seems clear that wants—understanding by 
wants simply unconscious needs—must be regarded as by their 
nature prior to the consciousness of their satisfaction. What 
the plant wants is certain things—e.., air or sunlight.t What 
the animal wants is also primarily certain things—e.g., food or © 
drink!—and only secondarily the gratification which the attain- 
ment of these brings with it. It may be said, indeed, that it is 
this secondary want which for a conscious being is first pre- 
sented. Still, it seems clear that, but for the existence of those 
other needs, this consciousness could never have arisen. Hven 
if the pleasures are the rpdtepa mpos nuas, the needs are the 
mpotepa Th poe. Human desires, again, are different from 
animal appetites, in so far as there is present in them not 
merely a consciousness of the pleasure or pain of satisfied or 
unsatisfied want, but also a more or less clear view of the end 
at which the want aims. The plant, in short, absorbs what is 
necessary for the support of its life, without being in the least 


1 More strictly, the attainment of air, food, etc. 
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aware what it is doing or why it should do it: the animal per- 
forms similar acts, driven by the uneasiness of hunger (if hunger 
is an uneasiness) and by the stimulus of other cravings: man, 
on the other hand, though also conscious of a similar uneasi- 
ness, is able to restrain his particular impulses by the thought 
of the objects which he seeks, and acts rather from the idea of 
the end which he wishes to realise—viz., the support of his life 
—than from the prompting of any immediate want.’ And the 
higher the desire is, the more clearly does this difference come 
out. In the case of our more purely intellectual needs, there 
is no want that prompts us at all, until we create it by the 
conscious recognition of some end which it is desirable to 
pursue. The mathematician is pleased when he has solved his 
problems; but there is no inborn want which urges him to 
their solution. He sets up the solution of the problem as an 
end, and thus for the first time creates a want, of which the 
satisfaction then becomes a pleasure. In this case the idea 
of an end is prior to the want, and the want is prior to the 
consciousness of pleasure that results from its satisfaction. In 
other words, an object is first determined as having value for 
our consciousness before the sense of its value arises.” 

We might illustrate the difference in this respect between 
plants, animals, and human beings, by means of a simple 
image. Let us suppose a number of vessels which are filled 
with water and other kinds of liquor by means of pipes which 
communicate with cisterns above them. Let us suppose that 
the cisterns themselves become from time to time empty, and 
are from time to time refilled; and that the vessels also are 
frequently emptied by human beings drinking out of them. 
Let us suppose, further, that of these vessels there are three 

1Cf. Green’s Prolegomena, p. 128 seg. 

2 Of course, the priority in such a case as this can only be a logical priority. 
A self-conscious being can hardly determine an object as having value for him 


without at the same time being aware that a sense of value will accompany its 
attainment. 
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different sets. In the case of one of the sets of vessels, the 
cisterns above are filled with water, and the water is kept 
constantly running so long as the cistern is full. The vessels 
are in consequence kept full to the brim, and overflowing, 
so long as there is any water in the cistern; but when that 
fails they become empty, and there is no means of refilling 
them, unless water is brought from elsewhere. In the case of 
the second set of vessels, the cisterns are filled, we may 
suppose, with a more valuable liquor, which is not allowed to 
overflow ; and, for the purpose of preventing such an overflow, 
each vessel is provided with a valve or cock, which is 
automatically closed whenever the vessel is full, and opened — 
again whenever it is empty. Finally, in the case of the third 
set of vessels, the cisterns above are filled with a variety 
of liquors of different values, which are under the care of a 
superintendent. All these vessels are fitted with valves or 
cocks, of which some are moved automatically, and others 
require to be regulated by the human hand. The superinten- 
dent watches all the vessels, and keeps each as full as he 
thinks desirable. In general he allows those that are fitted with 
automatic valves to regulate themselves; but occasionally he 
interferes even with them, by preventing the valves from either 
opening or closing. The first of these sets of vessels represents 
the life of plants, the second that of animals, and the third that 
of men. 

Now the hedonistic theory amounts to the view that the 
end in each ease consists not in the filling of the vessels, but 
in the motion of the valve. This view has a certain plausi- 
bility in the case of animal appetites, in which the motion 
of the valve is the invariable accompaniment—except in cases 
of derangement—of the gratification or baulking of the want ; 
but it cannot be so easily applied either to the needs of plants 
or to human desires, in which there is no valve at all, or in 
which it is regulated by the conscious pursuit of an end. 
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But the basis of the discussion may be carried deeper. 
It may be urged that, even if all that has now been said be 
granted, it must still be allowed that pleasure is the ultimate 
end which we pursue. For, however true it may be that our 
wants are primarily directed towards objects, yet the only 
final rationale of our desire for them is to be found in the 
pleasure which they bring. If we seek, for instance, the 
support or development of our life, do we not, it may be asked, 
seek it simply because we know that, in the long run, the 
attainment of that end is productive of the highest pleasure ? 
And is not pleasure, in ike manner, the ultimate good that we 
strive after even in our highest and most intellectual desires ? 
At least, “when we sit down in a cool hour,” is not the 
anticipation of pleasure the only justification that we can give 
to ourselves for the approval of such desires by our reason ? 
Do we not approve of them, in other words, because we find 
that the attainment of their objects brings with it a certain 
sense of value for our consciousness ? 

In order to answer this question, it will be necessary to 
bring in the second remark to which reference was made above 
—viz., that for the estimation of value, or of the sense of value, 
it is requisite that we should have some definite standard. It 
is requisite, in short, that all the values, or all the senses of value, 
should be commensurable with each other. We must be able, 
in other words, to distinguish the pleasures which result from 
the satisfaction of our various desires as higher or lower in 
- degree: otherwise we could not prefer the satisfaction of one 
to the satisfaction of another, if our end is simply pleasure. 
Hence it is necessary, on this view, to maintain that the 
pleasures which result from the satisfaction of our various 
desires are all identical in quality or kind; since it is only on 
that condition that their degrees can be compared. At least, 
it is only on that condition that their degrees can be taken as 
the only factor in the comparison; and if there is another 
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factor, that other factor must be capable of being expressed 
in terms of degree, or no comparison will be possible. Accord- 
ingly, almost all our leading Utilitarians, with the exception 
of Mill, have regarded pleasures as identical in quality. This 
view evidently harmonises very well with the necessities of 
Hedonism. But does it harmonise as well with the facts of 
our consciousness ? Can it be reasonably maintained that the 
pleasure of “ push-pin” is the same in kind as the pleasure of 
“poetry”? ? Both may be agreeable ; but are they agreeable in 
the same way? Or is the pain of an uneasy conscience of 
quite the same sort as that of toothache ? It is difficult to find 
anything similar in two cases such as these, except that both 
are disagreeable, and that both are frequently accompanied by 
a certain depression of spirits—which also is disagreeable, but 
disagreeable in a different way from that of either of the other 
two experiences. The pain or disagreeableness itself seems to 
consist simply in a consciousness of disharmony, or sense of 
negative value, within our nature; and that consciousness is of 
an entirely different character in these various cases. A burn- 
ing heat and a jarring sound both make us uneasy ; but there 
seems to be nothing similar in the two uneasinesses, except that 
both are uneasinesses (though of different sorts) and that they 
are accompanied by corresponding organic sensations—such as 
that, if they are sufficiently intense, both may produce a head- 
ache. Otherwise these annoyances are not only different in 
degree, but in kind as well. 

To put it shortly, there does not appear to be any such thing — 
as agreeableness or disagreeableness in the abstract, but only 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of particular kinds of con- 
sciousness; and between two such different experiences no 
quantitative comparison can be made. Pleasure, in fact, is not 
a distinguishable element in our constitution. It is the con- 
sciousness of a satisfied want, and its nature varies with the 
nature of the want which is satisfied. It has been said, 
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indeed, that though pleasure is inseparable from the total 
content of our consciousness, it may yet be treated as a dis- 
tinguishable element in that total, just as the angles of a 
triangle may be distinguished from the sides. But, as it has 
often been pointed out, the cases are not really parallel. The 
angles of a triangle are not affected by the nature of the sides, 
whereas our pleasures derive their whole colouring and content 
from the objects which afford pleasure—or rather from the 
totality of the consciousness which we feel to be agreeable. 
But, it may be said, we do at least distinguish pleasure from 
the other elements of our consciousness ; and consequently it 
must surely be some one thing which is distinguishable from 
them, and which is uniform in its own nature. We do not, for 
instance, confound the fact that we are displeased with the fact 
that we are ignorant; and whether we are displeased by a bitter 
taste or by a bad action, we say in each case alike that we are 
displeased. In the first two cases, then, there must be some- 
thing distinguishable, and in the last two there must be some- 
thing identical. This is true. There is undeniably a common 
element in all pleasures; but, if I may be allowed to make an 
Irish bull, I should say that the common element is something 
which is different in each case. We might illustrate this by a 
parallel instance. A horse and a dog are both living things, 
while a stone is distinguished from both by being inanimate. 
Life, therefore, is an element which is common to the horse and 
to the dog. Still, it would be rash to infer from this that there 
is something in the horse and in the dog which is identical in 
the two cases, and differs only in amount or in degree. The 
life which exists in the horse or in the dog is not any thing ; 
it is only a particular manner of existence; and though the 
manner of existence of the horse is so far of the same general 
class as that of the dog, yet within that class the two may 
differ not only in amount and in degree but in kind as well. 


1Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 125, Note. 
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So it seems to be with pleasure. If pleasure is to be defined 
as a sense of value or of harmony within our consciousness, it 
may be allowed that there is this element in common in all 
particular pleasures, and yet it may still be true that the sense 
of value or harmony is very different in different cases. 

And that this actually is true, seems evident. What has 
been said in the last chapter about the different stages in the 
development of the self, may enable us to see that it must be so. 
For to each stage in that development there corresponds a 
different sense of value or harmony. Sense of value depends 
on the point of view from which value is estimated; and our 
point of view does not naturally remain constant throughout 
our conscious experience. What is pleasant to sense need not 
be pleasant to thought; and even what is pleasant to thought 
in some particular attitude, may not be pleasant to it ina 
different attitude. We might, of course, arbitrarily select 
a particular standard of reference. We might say that 
pleasures are to be judged according to the value which they 
have for us when we are in a particular mood of mind. But if 
we select such a standard, we have already pronounced 
judgment on our pleasures; and we have pronounced judgment 
upon them, not from the point of view of their intensity as 
pleasures, but from the point of view of their worth with 
reference to a particular standard. Not only have we gone 
beyond a simple pleasure-estimate by the selection of a 
particular standard; but even with respect to that particular 
standard our estimate is not an estimate of pleasure. In order 
to make this apparent, some further considerations must be 
adduced. 

It is sometimes said that degree of pleasure means nothing 
more than degree of preference, and that by interpreting it in 
this way a certain meaning may be attached to the statement 
that pleasures differ merely in degree. When we prefer one 
pleasure to another, this means that the former is for us the 
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‘and since pleasure is a purely subjective experience, 


greater ; 
what is for us the greater is the greater. Now surely we can 
in general tell which of two pleasures we prefer, and conse- 
quently we can tell which is the higher in degree, however 
different they may seem to be in quality. To this we must 
reply, that it certainly does seem that we can in general tell 
which of two pleasures we like best. It does seem also that, 
in the case of different kinds of pleasure, the fact that we 
prefer one to another is the only intelligible meaning that can 
be attached to the statement that the one is higher in degree 
than the other. Consequently, we may agree that to say that 
one pleasure is higher than another in degree, may be under- 
stood to mean nothing more than that we prefer the one to the 
other. But it is clear that 7f the fact that one pleasure is 
higher than another in degree means simply that the one is 
preferred to the other, then it cannot also be the explanation of 
the preference of the one to the other. We cannot say that we 
prefer a pleasure because it is higher in degree; if the fact that 
it is higher in degree means simply that we prefer it. In fact, 
when we interpret degree of pleasure in this way, it becomes 
a mere tautology to say that we choose as our ultimate good 
what seems to us the greatest pleasure; for this means no 
more than that in the last resort we like best what we like 
best.2 It still remains to explain why we like one thing better 
than another; and to say that we do so because the former is 
the greater pleasure is simply to go round in a circle. The 
explanation of our choice must be something different from the 


1 Of course, ‘‘prefer” must be understood here to mean simply Jike 
better : it must not refer to a choice made on any other ground than that of 
liking. 

2 What we choose as our ultimate good must be what we like best when we 
are in that reflective attitude in which we think of our ultimate good at all— 
7.€., 1¢ must be what we as rational beings like best. Of course, this is not 
necessarily what appears to us the most exquisite pleasure when we are not 
in the attitude of purely rational beings. 

BE 
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mere fact that we choose—i.c., it must be something different 
from mere difference in the degree of pleasure. 

We may put this in another way. To say that we prefer 
one pleasure to another, is in truth not the same thing as to say 
that the one pleasure is as pleaswre higher’ than the other in 
degree. When we prefer, we reflect; and what pleasure means 
for us on reflection, is not the same thing as what it is for us 
prior to reflection. Suppose we have two agreeable conscious- 
nesses which we wish to compare. Each of these is a sense of 
value. One of these senses of value may be more intense than 
the other, and it may also differ from it in many other respects. 
The one may be a sense of value for us as sensitive beings ; 
the other may be a sense of value for us as rational beings; 
and there may be other differences, which we need not attempt 
to enumerate. We now compare the two together, and prefer 
one to the other. This preference is again a sense of value; 
but it is a sense of value different from either of the other 
two. It is a sense of value for us as reflecting. And when 
we prefer the one pleasure to the other, this does not mean 
that. the one sense of value is perceived to be greater than the 
other sense of value, but that for us as reflecting the former 
sense of value has greater value than the latter. We must, in 
short, here draw the distinction to which we have already 
referred,” between a greater sense of value and a sense of greater 
value. Our preference is a sense of greater value, and it does 
not imply that the pleasure which we prefer is in itself a 
greater sense of value, zc. a greater pleasure.° 

The discussion of this point has led us into a somewhat 


1T use the term ‘‘ higher” rather than ‘‘ greater” advisedly It has already 
(p. 206) been pointed out that we must not assume that pleasures can, strictly _ 
speaking, be compared as greater or less. 

eA I. 

3 Cf. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, p. 206, where the preferability 
of a pleasure is clearly distinguished from its intensity. It may be well to 
mention that this chapter was written before I had read Mr. Alexander’s 
book. 
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lengthy argument. The idea that pleasure is our end is the 
most obstinate of our preconceptions; and even after all that 
has been above said, we cannot but foresee that there will still 
be some who will ask—“ But, after all, could we regard any- 
thing as our end unless it gave us pleasure ?””—and who will 
not be satisfied with the obvious answer—“ Certainly nothing 
would have value for us as self-conscious beings unless it 
brought with it a sense of value; but it does not follow that 
the value of objects is to be estimated by the intensity of the 
sense of value which they bring.” But to the present writer, 
at any rate, it seems clear that this is true. We may hold, with 
Mr. Havelock Ellis,! that “ whatever tastes sweet to the most 
perfect person, that is finally right,’ and yet believe that the 
standard of its rightness is to be found rather in the perfection 
of the person than in the sweetness of the taste. 

IV. We ought now to consider the possibility of supposing 
that the end consists in some combination of the three elements 
of our nature—~.c., that it consists in some sort of realisation of 
Knowledge and Will, or of Will and Feeling, or of Feeling and 
Knowledge, or of Knowledge and Will and Feeling, taken to- 
gether. But the fact that no one of these can be taken to con- 
stitute an end by itself, is a sufficient proof that no combination 
of them can. For the three elements could be taken as forming 
the complete end in combination only if each of them separately 
could be taken as an end; and the same would apply to a com- 
bination of any two of them. But we have seen that no one 
of the three elements can be regarded as constituting an end for 
us at all; and consequently no combination of them can con- 
stitute our end. If, then, we have any rational end at all, it 
must consist in some kind of realisation of our nature asa 
whole. If we might, after the manner of Plato,? represent the 
search for the end as a prize competition, we might say that 
Feeling and Will have been bracketed for the second prize, and 


1The New Spirit, p. 110. 2 Philebus, 23 A, etc. 
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that Knowledge is deserving of honourable mention; but that 
either our nature as a whole (or at least some unity in our 
nature which is deeper than these distinctions) must secure the 
first. prize, or the first prize must remain unawarded; since 
none of the other competitors has come up to the standard. 
Accordingly we must now examine and endeavour to define the 
_ Claims of our nature as a whole. | 

V. The results at which we arrived in our examination of 
pleasure, suggest a direction in which we may look for further 
light. We saw that the end seemed to consist rather in the 
fulfilment of certain wants of our nature, than in the pleasure 
which ensues upon their satisfaction. It may be well, there- 
fore, to inquire what the most fundamental wants of our nature 
are; since in this way we shall be pretty certain to stumble 
upon our end, Now the answer to the question, what our 
most fundamental wants are, has been already, in a rough way, 
provided. There are, in the first place, what may be called our 
vegetable wants ; in the second place, there are those that arise 
from our organic or animal sensations; and, in the third place, 
there are those that are due to reason. The primary wants are 
those that minister directly to the support of our life, such as 
the want of food and airand light and warmth. The secondary 
wants are those that owe their origin to the fact that we are 
conscious, and that some kinds of consciousness are pleasant 
and others painful. In general, no doubt, what is pleasant is 
that which promotes life, and what is painful is the reverse ; 
but, as we know only too well, the coincidence between the 
agreeable and the useful is by no means complete. Thus, we 
have cravings for pleasant tastes and smells and sounds, and so 
on, which are not directly, and often not at all, connected with 
the maintenance of our animal being. The tertiary wants, 
again, are those that are connected with the rational part of 
our nature, such as the desire for truth or beauty, the “ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,” and the like. It would seem, 
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then, as if the good for us must consist in the satisfaction of 
some or all of these wants. 

Now it seems clear that the end for which we are seeking 
cannot consist in the satisfaction either of our vegetable or of 
our animal wants as such. This, indeed, we have already 
seen. It cannot consist in the satisfaction of our vegetable 
wants, because these wants do not, as such, belong to our 
conscious being; whereas, as we have seen, our good does. It 
cannot consist in the satisfaction of our animal wants, because 
these wants, as such, are directed merely towards certain 
sensations which are agreeable in a variety of different ways; 
and there would be no criterion of the desirability of such 
ends except the degree of. their agreeableness; and such a 
criterion is, as we have seen reason to believe, impossible— 
even if pleasure as. such could be for us an end. Though, 
therefore, it is possible that the satisfaction of our vegetable 
and animal wants may enter as an element into the constitu- 
tion of our ultimate good—just as any objective thing may do 
—yet it appears that the satisfaction of these wants as such 
cannot itself be the good, or even any part of the good.! 
Hence we are led to look for our good in the satisfaction of 
our rational wants.. If we cannot find it there, our plight 
will be indeed a desperate one. 

Now in order to discover what our rational wants are, we 
must glance again at the nature of our constitution as reason- 
able beings. We have already tried to indicate* wherein the 
peculiarity of man as a rational being consists. We have seen 
that it consists in what may be called self-consciousness or 
apperception-; and that this means the’ clear discrimination of 
the contents of his experience, regarded as a whole. To be 
rational or self-conscious, in fact, means to be a microcosm or 


1 Though it may be a part of the objective content of that form of conscious- 
ness which is our good, 


2 Pp. 168-176. 
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little world, and to be at home within that world. We have 
seen, however, that man is not in this sense rational or self- 
conscious, but is only developing towards such a form of 
existence. He has the idea of a completely discriminated 
content, but has not completed either the content or its dis- 
crimination. What, then, is the want which such a nature 
imposes? Surely that of completing what is left imperfect, 
that of realising the idea which is dimly present. Such an 
idea is clearly an ideal: it cannot but present itself to a 
reasonable being as an object to be realised. Let us, then, 
endeavour to understand more precisely what the ideal thus 
presented is. 

We have seen, in a rough way, that the ideal consists in 
attaining to clearness with reference to our world, so that it 
may present itself as a universe or system. Our world comes 
to us at first as a number of external facts presented 
successively to our consciousness, and we proceed by degrees, 
by means of conceptions, to reduce this collection of presenta- 
tions to definiteness and order; and the ideal to which this 
process tends, is evidently that of grasping clearly the concep- 
tions of which we make use, and seeing all the particular facts 
in their right relation to the conceptions. But a little con- 
sideration will show that the ideal must involve even more 
than this. Even if we had attained to a clear view of all the 
facts of our experience in relation to each other, our world 
would still not be intelligible and clear to us, unless we could 
see also how all the particular facts have come to be. If, 
for instance, we could see the physical world as a collection of 
atoms acting and reacting on each other in accordance with 
certain laws, and if these laws were clearly intelligible to us, 
our world would still be dark, unless we knew what brought 
the atoms themselves into being, and how they came to be 
controlled by such laws. In other words, we must not only 
be able to bring our world into a certain intelligible order, but 
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we must also be able to see it as issueng out of an intelligible 
order. Such an intelligible world would exist for us if the 
world of our experience were not merely presented to our 
intelligence, but arose from our intelligence—z.e., if we created 
our world as well as perceived it. And such a world would 
equally exist for us if we saw it as issuing from the unity of 
some other intelligence than our own. It would then appear 
not merely as a collection of facts which is reduced to system, 
but as a collection which flows from a system, and which is 
consequently intelligible from beginning to end. Now such an 
intelligible world is presented to us by the lives of our fellow- 
men, and in the works which they perform. In reading a 
book, for instance, we are presented with a collection of 
details which we, by means of conceptions, reduce to an 
intelligible system; but when we have reduced it to such a 
system, we are conscious that we have merely read into the 
details a system from which they themselves issued. The 
ideas in the light of which the book acquires meaning for us, 
are the ideas out of which the book took its rise. Thus the 
book may be said to be intelligible through and through. It 
is not merely something which may be reduced into the form 
of an intelligible system, but something which has itself sprung 
out of an intelligible system. In grasping such an object as 
this, our rational nature attains satisfaction and rest. The 
object is thoroughly clear: because it is seen not merely as a 
part of an intelligible system, but as issuing out of a system 
which is intelligible. And if we could see all the facts of our 
experience in this way, we should have attained completely the 
ideal at which our rational nature aims. 

Further, a little reflection may convince us that it is only 
in the lives of other intelligent beings that we could find such 
an intellectual satisfaction. For it cannot be supposed that 
the ideal should be realised within our own lives. Let us 
imagine that any one of us could, so to speak, become God—so 
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that the world of our experience should be seen as issuing 
from, as well as returning to, the system of our self-conscious- 
ness. This would amount to saying that no world exists for 
us at all to unify. For if the world flowed out of the unity of 
our own being, we should be at home in it from the first: 16 
would from the first be for us a universe, and there would be 
no need for us to go through the laborious process of forming 
for ourselves a system. But if so, we should not be intelligent 
beings at all, in any sense in which that term has meaning for 
us: since intelligence, as we know it, consists simply in a 
process of coming to clearness with reference to objects which 
come to us at first as presentations, and not as the outflow of 
our own inner being. Consequently, it is only if we can see 
our world as flowing from the unity of some other system than 
our own that we can realise our ideal. 

- Now we might suppose that this ideal is to be attained by 
our reaching gradually to a knowledge of God as the intelli- 
gence from whom all things flow. But if God is to appear as 
an intelligible system to us, it is evident that He must not 
appear simply as that kind of blank unity to which we have 
just referred. For in that case it would not be true that the 
world of particular facts flows from Him. There would be 
nothing at all in existence but what is in the unity of His own 
being ; and the differences of things would be unexplained. Con- 
sequently, if our minds are to find satisfaction in God, He must 
be thought of rather on the analogy of our own intelligence, as a 
unity for which there is a world of differences. And these 
differences, as we have already seen, cannot be supposed simply 
to flow out of the unity of His own being: otherwise they 
would not be differences. But if God is a being for whom 
there is a world of differences, and if yet these differences are 
themselves intelligible, they also must be seen as belonging to 
the unity of intelligent beings. From such considerations as 
these, we may be led to see that no attainment of the ideal of 
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our rational nature is conceivable, except by our being able to 
see the world as a system of intelligent beings who are mutually 
worlds for each other. 

Now how far it is possible to think of the whole world in 
this way, is a question for the Philosophy of Religion to discuss. 
It is enough for us here to observe that, in so far as we come 
into relations to other human beings in the world, we are 
attaining to a partial realisation of the ideal which our rational 
nature sets before us. And there is no other way in which we 
come to such a realisation. In so far as the world is merely 
material, it remains foreign and unintelligible to us. It is only 
in the lives of other human beings that we find a world in 
which we can be at home. Now in this fact we obviously find 
a much deeper significance for the organic nature of society 
than any that we have yet réached. For we see that the 
society of other human beings is not merely a means of bring- 
ing our own rational nature to clearness, but is the only object 
in relation to which such clearness can be attained. 

It may be asked, indeed,—Why: should such clearness be 
taken as our end at all? May we not rest satisfied with the 
mere animal life, or with some partial attainment of clearness, 
such as we find in the working out of some particular science ? 
The answer obviously is that, from the very nature of our 
rational being, we cannot possibly be so satisfied. We cannot 
become mere animals, however much we may desire it: and 
there is no halting-place between the pure animal consciousness 
and the attainment of our highest ideal. Every step we make 
in the way of seeing our world as a universe and being at home 
in it, inevitably urges us on to a step beyond. It is our nature 
to seek to make such advances, just as it is the nature of an 
animal being to satisfy its animal wants. 

Here, then, we seem at last to have found out what the true 
nature of man’s end is; and we see that that end is by its very 
nature a social one. It is clear too that the end which we have 
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now defined includes everything which “we divine” as be- 
longing to the highest good. It includes, indeed, every one of 
the ends which have been previously enumerated. It includes 
what we have described as the objective ends—the realisation 
of Reason, Order, and Beauty in the world: for the realisation 
of them is part of our work in making our world intelligible 
and clear to ourselves. It includes also the realisation of Life: 
for it is the fulfilment of that towards which our lives as ra- 
tional beings strive: and in the fulfilment of this for ourselves, 
there is involved also the realisation of the lives of other intelli- 
gent beings; since it is only in the fulfilment of their intelligent 
nature that our own can receive fulfilment.’ It includes the 
perfection of Knowledge and Wisdom ; since it is the clearing 
up of our world and making it into an intelligible ‘system. It 
includes the perfection of Will: for it is the devotion of all the 
energies of our nature to that end which we recognise as our 
highest ideal. Jt includes the perfection of Feeling: for it is 
the attainment of that in which our nature as rational beings 
would find full satisfaction? And, so far as we can judge, it 
may also be described as the fulfilment of the divine purpose in 
the world: for it is the attainment of that which is necessarily 
taken as an end by every intelligent being, and which is con- 
sequently the only end at which we can suppose a supreme 
Intelligence to aim. 

But, it may be said, is such an ideal any more attainable 
than the hedonistic one of perfect satisfaction throughout every 
moment of every man’s existence? If not, we must have some 
criterion of the more or less perfect attainment of it, just as 
such a criterion was demanded in the case of pleasure. To this — 


1Qn this aspect of self-realisation, cf. Sorley’s Ethics of Naturalism, p. 289. 


* Practically, the end which is sought from this point of view will differ very 
slightly from that which is sought by an enlightened Utilitarian. For, from the 
nature of the case, the attainment of the highest happiness tends to bring all 
other real enjoyments in its train. Still, it is important that we should “‘seek 
Jirst the Kingdom of God.” 
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we must answer, in the first place, that the two cases are not 
quite parallel. The hedonistic ideal, to which we objected, had 
no content. It told us merely that we must try to get perfect 
satisfaction ; and since this is clearly unattainable, we had then 
_ to ask-—What are we to take as a substitute for it? But the 
ideal which we have now described has the whole world for 
its content. If what we are to seek is to understand our 
world and to be at home in it, every step forwards in know- 
ledge and wisdom and goodness is a step towards our ideal. 
It may, indeed, be an ideal which we can never reach: it may 
be a horizon 


“whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as we move”: 


yet every step towards it is a step in it. We never realise 
it, but we are always realising it. Still, it is necessary that 
we should know at least in what direction we can realise 
it best; and on this point some counsel may fairly be 
expected. 

Further, although it now seems sufficiently clear, not only 
that the realisation of any one individual's highest life is im- 
possible without the co-operation of others, but even that the 
realisation of other lives is an essential element, indeed the 
essential element, in the realisation of our own; yet it cannot 
but be apparent that, in the effort towards the highest ideal, we 
may very well come into conflict with others. For though our 
rational nature is a social nature, yet, just in so far as it is 
imperfectly rational, it is imperfectly social; and this imper- 
fection is apt to display itself even at the highest points of our 
development. It has been said of poets, in verses which have 
been already quoted,! that they are actuated by two opposite 
desires, one of which impels them “to the world without, and 
one to solitude.” And what is thus true of poets is true of all 
forms of the higher life. To realise what is best in us we must 


pide as, 
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live much within ourselves as well as among our fellows. We 
must “tread the wine-pressalone.”! Hegel said “that in noth- 
ing is one so much alone as in philosophy”; but the same is 
in some measure true of all the deeper forms of the develop- 
ment of our intellectual nature. Thus the development of the 
individual’s life, even in its highest form, takes him away to 
some extent from the life of society. Yet it is only through 
the life of society that the attainment of the highest ideal 
is possible. Thus we are led to a certain dualism, or even to 
an apparent contradiction. | 

It might seem at first as if this dualism were the same in 
kind as that which we have already encountered in the 
Utilitarian theory ; and it might be thought that it pointed to 
a similar defect in our own ideal. This, however, is not the 
case. The dualism of the Utilitarian is a real and insoluble 
one ; because, according to his theory, the good for the individual 
is not the same as the good for society. If our ideal is the 
true one, on the other hand, the two goods are ultimately 
identical, and only diverge to come together again more forcibly. 
If we are ever tempted to withdraw into the wilderness, it is 
only in order that we may in a sense be less alone, and that 
we may return with a deeper insight to the problems of human 
development. Yet it is true that the need for such a with- 
drawal, and in general the fact that the development of each 
individual’s higher nature does not quite coincide with that of 
all other human beings around him, presents us with a very real 
difficulty in the way of determining what is the best way to 
realise our ideal at each particular point. Shall we try to 
“make giants” or to “elevate the race”? Shall-we press on 
to realise our own highest life, or shall we rather hasten gently 
and try to take the world along with us? Unless we can give 
some sort of answer to such questions as these, we do not seem 
to be much wiser, from a practical point of view, than we were 


1Cf, supra, p. 139. 
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before this inquiry was begun. We must, therefore, inquire a 
little more fully into the nature of the ideal which our theory 
sets before us. | 

If our principles are correct, however, it 1s evident that the 
question ought not to be stated in the form of an inquiry, 
whether the good at which we are to aim is the highest realisation 
of a few or a more moderate realisation of the many. For, on 
the principles which we have been endeavouring to expound, 
neither of these could be regarded as the good at all. Nor 
ought the question to be stated in the form of an inquiry, which 
of these kinds of realisation will bring us nearest to the 
ultimate good. For this is an inquiry to which no answer 
could be given without a careful consideration of the conditions 
of development at different times. It would be somewhat 
absurd, for instance, to ask whether it would have been better 
that the Athenians should have had a less consummate civilisa- 
tion, with its benefits more equally diffused, since it seems clear 
that the historical conditions never permitted such an alterna- 
tive. What we have to ask is rather this—What is the form 
of social union in which, under given conditions, the progress 
will be most rapid and most secure towards that good which 
we must regard as the ultimate end? It is to this question 
that we must address ourselves in the following chapter; and, 
in considering it, we shall naturally have regard chiefly to 
present conditions, as being those that most nearly concern us. 
And, of course, we must proceed to this discussion with the 
clear understanding that, whenever such particular conditions 
enter, we must not look for any absolute decisions from 
philosophical principles. 
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THE SOCIAL IDEAL. 


It will be well at this point to elance back and give a brief 
summary of the conclusions at which we have arrived, so far, 
with respect to the nature of the Social Organism. We have 
~ seen that if we define an Organism—and this is, at the lowest, 
a very natural and convenient way of defining it—as a whole 
whose parts are intrinsically related to it, which develops from 
within and has reference to an end which is involved in 
its own nature, then it may fairly be maintained that a human 
society is organic. Its parts are intrinsically related to it; for 
the rational nature of the beings who compose it is entirely 
dependent for its being and continuance on the existence of 
certain social relations. It develops from within; for its 
growth consists simply in the unfolding of the rational nature 
of each of its individual members—that rational nature being, 
moreover, always essentially relative to the nature of the whole 
society in which it develops. It has reference to an end 
which is involved in its own nature ; for the end of society is 
to preserve the life and to secure the highest life of its 
individual members—this highest life, moreover, consisting not 
in the attainment of anything external either to the individuals 
or to their society, but in the perfect realisation of their own 
rational nature, which can be attained only in a perfect social 
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life. So much having been now determined with reference to 
the nature of society, it is of small consequence whether or 
not we see fit to retain the term Organism as descriptive of 
that nature. If we do retain it, it is not in the sense that 
society has a close analogy to the various forms of living 
creatures in the world, but only that it is an instance—perhaps 
even a unique instance—of an incomplete whole whose com- 
pletion would consist simply in its own perfect development. 
Now in such a growing totality as society is thus seen to be, 
governed in its development by the idea of its own perfection, 
there must be at every point an ideally best arrangement for 
the attainment of the end in view; and it is this ideal that it 
now behoves us to consider. 

In considering this ideal, it is necessary constantly to bear 
in mind that man is not 7 @npiov 7 Aeds—that his nature is 
neither purely animal nor purely rational—but that he is 
rather a being who is fighting his way upward from the one 
stage to the other. It would be comparatively easy to frame 
an ideal for “a community of swine,’ and still more easy to 
frame one for a community of angels. For the former, it 
would be necessary only to heap up the troughs, and to see 
that each received a fair share of their contents—an ideal 
which it might be difficult to realise, but which it is at least 
very easy to define. For the latter, again, nothing would be 
necessary but to leave them alone. Man, on the other hand, 
is a being who cannot stand still either in the mire or in the 
ether. We are never so brutish but that “a spark disturbs 
our clod”; and, if in anything we are divine, it is in a “divine 
discontent.’ For such a being it is not so easy to define the 
ideal: it is his nature rather to outgrow his ideals periodically, 
and to cast them like a slough. Accordingly we can hardly 
expect to discover any definite statement of what the ideal for 
a society of human beings is, but only a general notion of the 
direction in which it moves. 
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In order to reach even such a general notion as is here 
referred to, it will be necessary to consider carefully what are 
the chief elements that are involved in human well-being; since 
the ideal direction for a society of human beings to grow in, 
will be that which tends to realise these elements most 
completely. Now if human well-being is such as we have defined 
it to be, it.is clear that it may be regarded as having in it 
three different aspects or elements, which are distinguishable 
though not separable from each other. In the first place, there 
is the education or culture of the individual nature, the 
reducing of our own nature to inner clearness—a process which — 
culminates. in the attainment of philosophic truth, 2e., in the 
view of our world as an ideally complete system of intelligible 
relations. But, in the second place, this clearing up of our 
own nature cannot be completed except by the clearing up of 
the world of our experience, which at first presents itself as 
something external and unintelligible. Now the process of 
clearing up our outward world is the process in which the 
particular sciences, on the one hand, and the particular arts, 
on the other, are engaged. By the former, we take up the 
particular facts given to us in nature and, by bringing them 
under conceptions, reduce them to a certain order and system, 
though they still remain external to us. By the latter we take 
up the particular facts and modify them to serve our own ends; 
either, as in the case of the practical arts, by making them 
instrumental to the development of our lives, or, as in the case 
of the fine arts, by making them express in some degree the 
principles of our own higher life. We thus conquer nature in 
a double sense. By means of the sciences we get to see what 
it is in itself, and how its various parts are by their own laws 
related to each other: while by means of the arts we reduce it 
under our own law. We first understand what its own forces 
are,and then we convert these forces from enemies into friends; 
so that “ winds” may “blow and waters roll” “strength” “and 
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power and deity” instead of misery, destruction, and death. 
Then, finally, we have to find in our outward world things 
which are by their very nature elements of our higher life; and 
these we find in the lives of other human beings. Hence we 
may say that in the attainment of human well-being there are 
three different elements involved—( 1) individual culture, 
(2) the conquest of nature, and (3) right social relations. 
Now although these elements are all involved in the attainment 
of our ideal, yet we may easily frame different ideals for our- 
selves by laying a special emphasis on one or other of the 
elements. A little consideratiom may suffice to show in general 
what the nature of these different ideals is. 

Suppose we begin with the third. If we regard the estab- 
lishment of right social relations (considered in abstraction 
from everything else) as the thing which is of supreme im- 
portance in the pursuit of the highest well-being, the view of 
society to which we are naturally led is that which we have de- 
scribed as monistic—or at least is one of those forms in which 
the part is lost in the whole, whether it be that of pure monism 
or that which we have characterised as a chemical unity.1 We 
cannot suppose that the elements of personal culture and of the 
subjugation of nature are of no consequence in human well- 
being ; and if we suppose that they may safely be left to take 
care of themselves, this can only be because we believe that 
_these things are bound to follow at once from a right organisa- 
tion of society. This implies that we regard the individual as 
a simple product of his social conditions, or at least as having 
his nature immediately transformed by his relations to those 
conditions. A purely monistic view of society is no doubt 
scarcely possible; for on such a view it would be inexplicable 
that individuals should even seem to have any independence of 
their social environment: but a certain approximation to such 
a view is not only possible, but even, in some aspects, reason- 


1Cf, supra, p. 129. 
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able. The general view of the ideal of human lite which is thus 
suggested is that which may be loosely described as socialistic. 
The extreme type of such a point of view would be that which 
finds its ideal in a definitely established mechanical arrange- 
ment of social conditions, into which particular individuals have 
simply to be afterwards fitted. Those ideals which are called 
communistic, approach most nearly to pure monism; while 
socialism, in the narrower sense, corresponds rather to what 
we have called a chemical unity. 

If, on the other hand, we lay the emphasis rather on the 
conquest of nature as the important element in human welfare, 
the ideal to which we are led is a monadistic one. If we sup- 
pose that personal culture comes by nature, or may be left to 
take care of itself, and that social organisation is equally unim- 
portant, we practically suppose the individual to be by nature 
independent of his society. In conquering nature, indeed, 
whether in the sense of getting to understand it, or in that of 
converting it into an instrument of our purposes, the individual 
will naturally be greatly helped by the co-operation of others. 
But such help is accidental. His life could quite well be sup- 
posed to be carried on without it. The great end to which he 
is devoted is not one in which the lives of others are essentially 
involved. Accordingly, the ideal to which we are in this case 
led, is one in which the individual is primarily free to follow out 
his own purposes, and forms social ties only in so far as 
he finds them convenient for the accomplishment of his own 
private ends. 

Finally, if we suppose the most important end to be the cul- 
ture of the individual, we are naturally led to take a dualistic 
view of the social ideal. For, while we may admit that in the 
attainment of individual culture, social relations are directly in- 
volved, as forming the rational environment in which alone a 
rational individual can grow ; yet so long as we are thinking of 
the culture of the individual merely as such, we regard these 
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social relations only as a means of the individual development, 
not as themselves a portion of the end. Consequently, we are 
led to think of the individual as subjected to certain social con- 
ditions to which he is only accidentally related. And within 
these conditions we naturally think of him as advancing to a 
state of greater and greater freedom, in proportion to the growth 
of his culture. Thus the ideal comes to be that of an aristoc- 
racy of talent, sloping gradually down from the wisest man, who 


is also the freest, to the most foolish, who is most under subjec- 


tion to the laws of his society. 

Three different ideals are thus suggested:—(1) the socialistic 
ideal, or that of the determination of each individual by society 
as a whole, (2) the individualistic ideal,’ or that of the freedom 
of everyone from all bonds except those into which he himself 
enters by a voluntary contract, and (3) the aristocratic ideal, 
with freedom at the top and determination at the bottom. This 
third ideal, as is usually the case with dualistic systems, com- 
bines the other two by a kind of compromise. These three 
ideals are, as we see, suggested by different views with respect 
to the elements of human welfare to which it is important to 
devote attention. At the same time, it is quite possible that 
they may be adopted as ideals without any direct reference to 
these elements, or may even be adopted by men whose main 


interests are the reverse of those naturally implied in the par- 


ticular ideal selected. Indeed there is a certain natural para- 
dox which sometimes appears in the formation of ideals. Men 
whose eyes are fixed on any particular elements in human 
nature as constituting the ideal, are often apt to presuppose Just 
those conditions for which in actual life provision would need 
to be made in order that that particular ideal may become 
possible. Hence one sometimes has to criticise an ideal as fail-: 
ing, from the neglect of those very objects to which its authors 
were most ardently devoted. The intensity of their own devo- 


1 Cf., however, what is said infra, p. 250. 
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tion to certain aims leads them to suppose that all mankind, or - 
a very large proportion of mankind, have them equally at 
heart, and that consequently an adequate attention to them may 
be assumed, without any special precautions, in such a state as 
they devise. Thus Plato, in his eagerness to secure a unity of 
interest among his citizens, like that which is to be found in a 
well-regulated family, begins with the abolition of the family 
itself, in which alone the sentiment of such a unity is naturally 
developed.t. So, too, some modern Anarchists, in their zeal for 
social organisation, do their best to destroy its basis. For this, 
as well as for other reasons, we need not expect to find that the 
ideals to which we have referred are actually adopted from a 
consideration of those ends which seem most naturally to sug- 
gest them. Indeed most ideals which have been actually pro- 
posed, combine to some extent the elements of more than one 
of the ideals that we have mentioned, and are adopted from a 
consideration of more than one of the ends. At the same time, 
it will be found in general that one or other of these three ends 
is at the bottom of each ideal that is actually proposed, and 
gives to it its peculiar tone. 

Now as each of the three ideals connects itself naturally 
with only one element in human well-being, and as human 
well-being necessarily involves all the three elements, we are 
led to expect that each of the ideals will prove one-sided and 
deficient, and that a true ideal will be reached only when pro- 
vision is made for the realisation of all the three elements. 

Let us, however, to begin with, look at each of these three 
ideals on its own merits, and see whether it will actually hold 
together, or, if not, at what point it breaks down. And it 
may be convenient to start with the individualistic ideal, 
since that is the one which was the first in recent history to 
be prominently brought forward. 

1. Liberty is the idealist’s ideal. It is the ideal to which 

1 See Aristotle’s Politics, II. iv. 6, and cf. chap. VI. 
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we are led when we believe in the natural perfectibility of 
human nature, when it is but well left alone. It is the ideal 
which we frame for ourselves in the first enthusiasm of youth, 
and as we grow older we begin to forget, ike Mr. Ruskin, what 
we meant by it... And indeed we probably meant more things 
than one. We meant a general release from the limitations 
and restraints by which we find ourselves continually restricted 
in the effort to develop the latent possibilities that lie within 
us. We meant that we should have “ scope and verge 
enough” to expatiate and grow in all directions. None of us 
has been long in the world before he begins to discover that 
“provision has been made that trees shall not grow into the 
skies.” He finds himself hemmed in on all sides by what 
seem, at least from his point of view, arbitrary encumbrances ; 
and to free himself from these is his first effort. The 
preliminary step towards the realisation of an ideal life is 
evidently to have a life—to be a person moulding circumstances, 
not a thing moulded by them ; and to secure this, accordingly, 
is what we naturally take as our first ideal. 

Now the circumstances from which we seek to free our- 
selves might he either our own intellectual and moral 
limitations or the restraints of our natural environment, as 
well as the bonds of social determinations. But it is not of 
either of the two former limitations that we at first naturally 
think. It is soon seen that we can conquer our physical 
surroundings only by submitting to them ; while, on the other 
hand, the limitations of our own nature are chains to whose 
weight we are apt to be insensible just in proportion to the 
firmness with which we are bound by them. To free our- 
selves from the limitations which are imposed on us by 
society, seems at once easier and more pleasant. To be free 


1The dictum of Godwin—‘‘ Give a state liberty enough, and vice cannot 
exist in it”—seems, I suppose, to most modern readers, not only incredible 
but unintelligible. Cf. Bonar’s Malthus and his Work, p. 55. 
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from ourselves, we must practise a somewhat painful self- 
control: to be free from nature, we must in a manner 
“perform the impossible” by evading what under ordinary 
circumstances are the inevitable results of natural laws—an 
evasion which can never be carried beyond certain very 
narrow limits: but to be free from our fellow-men, it appears 
as if we had only to shake ourselves clear of certain artificial 
and accidental customs. Accordingly, liberty in this sense is 
(at least under certain social conditions) a very popular ideal. 
And it is not very difficult to show that much of our social 
evil, especially in the earlier stages of social development, 
arises from the lack of such freedom as this. If it 1s true that 
“man is to man a God,” it is also true that man is to man an 
incarnation of the principle of obstruction. For, while the 
universal element in us—the fact that we are guided by a 
common ideal—causes us to help each other forwards, yet the 
fact that that element realises itself in different individuals in 
different ways, makes our aims in many cases mutually 
exclusive; and when they are so exclusive, the very fact of 
the community of our ultimate end only serves to give point 
to our antagonism. ‘To seek the same thing in different ways 
occasions more collision than to seek different things. Our 
knowledge that “the highest good is common to all” embitters 
for us the consciousness that some particular good of others is 
one in which we do not share. For this reason, we are apt not 
only to stand in each other's way, but even consciously to 
oppose ourselves to each other. There are few of us who can 
say, like Goethe, that we are never to be found on the path of 
envy.1 It is not necessary to take a cynical view of human 
nature in order to recognise that, while it is easy to sympathise 


1 ‘* Was ich auch fiir Wege geloffen, 
Auf ’m Neidpfad habt ihr mich nie betroffen.” 


Compare Paulsen’s System der EHthik, I]. 470. See also Mr. Alexander’s | 
Moral Order and Progress, p. 13. 
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with the sufferings of others, it 1s difficult to sympathise with 
their successes. Misfortune “makes the whole world kin”; 
because we can all take our stand on the level of unattained 
ideals. But success is a chilling thing, when it is the realisa- 
tion of a good by another in which we ourselves do not partake; 
and for this reason it was even said by Novalis that, if we are 
to love God, we must think of Him as suffering. On this 
account it is often- best that each one should be left alone in 
the pursuit of his own ideals, so long as he is able to pursue 
them successfully. This applies, of course, with special 
emphasis to those who are endeavouring to advance in some 
direction beyond the limits which human civilisation has 
already attained. Those by whom any striking progress of 
this sort is made, 


“ Hat man von je gekreuzigt und verbannt” ; 


and consequently the friends of progress have usually been also 
apostles of Freedom. Even if we do not agree with Fichte that 
“to form habits is to fail,” or with Rousseau that “the only 
habit which we should acquire is that of acquiring none,” yet 
whenever anything distinctly new is to be done, we are at once 
made keenly conscious that the chains of custom 


“lie upon us with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


The great enemy of the better is the good. The past achieve- 
ments of the human race stand in the way of progress. We 
are prevented from following our ideals by the fact that other 
men’s ideals are already realised and embodied in our social 
conditions ; and we are thus frequently tempted to imagine 
that it would be better for us if we were not encumbered by 
any such connections, if we were left to develop ourselves 
each in his own way, and if others would simply let us alone. 
But if there is any truth in what we have already pointed 
out with regard to the organic nature of society, such a com- 
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plete letting alone must be impossible for a being like man}; 
since it is only by contact with his fellows that he can live and 
grow as a human being at all. And even apart from this con- 
sideration, we may easily convince ourselves that such an ideal 
of absolute freedom could not be carried out. If people do not 
interfere with one another directly, they will indirectly. Since 
the means of supplying human wants are limited, it is im- 
possible, without mutual restraint, to avoid a certain collision 
of interests. If men do not fight against each other, they are 
bound at least to enter into competition with each other; and 
this is often a more bitter, because a colder, struggle than that 
of sheer antagonism. In the battle of life, more execution is 
often done with the elbows than with the fists ; and pure laasser 
faire, instead of freeing us from the interference of one another, 
leads simply to the most intense of all struggles, in which the 
less capable are overcome and subjected by the more capable— 
or rather the.less fit, who in a higher sense are sometimes in 
reality the most capable, by those who are more fit for the 
struggle of life in that particular style. The less fit are thus 
driven to the effort to make themselves more fit; and, as man 
is an inventive animal, they are often able to accomplish this 
by devising new kinds of instruments. These instruments then 
become the weapons of war—or rather they become the warriors, 
and the men are converted into their attendants. The result 
of this is, as we had occasion to point out before, the exploita- 
tion of man by things. Men, in endeavouring to free them- 
selves from one another, become enslaved by their own inven- 
tions. For this reason, if for no other, pure liberty in. this 
sense is an impossibility. It “ passes over into its opposite,” 
as all such abstractions tend to do. ! 
At the same time, it would be rash to conclude that there is 
no sense in which it may rightly be maintained that freedom 
is our ideal. What we find is rather this, that freedom from 


1 Pp. 100 and 104. 
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our fellowmen is not in reality freedom, so long as nature re- 
mains our enemy to such an extent that we require to act 
together in the effort to subdue her. And not only is this the 
case, but even if we were entirely free from each other, and 
were so far masters of nature, that each of us could be indepen- 
dent in the struggle against her, it would still not be true that 
_we were free, unless we were also free inwardly. Milton said 
of some of the “apostles of freedom” in his time— 


“‘ Licence they mean when they cry liberty, 
For who seeks that must first be wise and good.” 


To be our own masters is the precondition of freeing ourselves 
from other masters. Freedom, in fact, can mean for us nothing 
but that, in Hegelian language, we are “determined by the 
absolute idea throughout.” 1 “ Law alone can give us liberty.” ? 
If our individual natures were absolutely under the control of 
the universal principle in us, then, no doubt, it would be quite 
needless and quite unadvisable that we should be controlled by 
anything else. Children, however, in whom it is recognised 
that the rational nature is not yet fully developed, are by 
general consent subjected to an external rule ; and so long as 
there is any truth in the saying that men are but “ children of 
a larger growth ’—so long as-.there remain in them elements of 
an individual nature unsubdued—they cannot: be freed from a 
certain amount of social regulation. As the parent is the em- 
bodiment of the universal self for the child, so is society the 
embodiment of it for the man. And thus we are naturally led 
from the individualistic? to the socialistic ideal. 

2. In calling the second ideal socialistic we are, of course, 
using that term somewhat loosely. But it is a loose term at 


1Qn the elements involved in true freedom, cf. Mr. Alexander’s Moral Order 
and Progress, p. 8. See also Lacy’s Liberty and Law, pp. 29-118. 

2«* Das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben.” Cf. Montesquieu’s definition 
of Liberty—“‘ Liberty is the right of doing whatever the laws permit.” (Esprit 
des Lois, XI. 5.) See also Stirling’s Philosophy of Law, p. 39, and Caird’s 
Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. II. pp. 271 and 320. 

3 See note to next paragraph. 
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the best ; and it may be used to describe the ideal to which we 
are now referring without at least any wide departure from its 
ordinary signification. This ideal, as I understand it, is one in 
which the individual is supposed to receive the whole deter- 
mination of his life, or the determination of all that is 1m- 
portant in his life, from the conditions of his society. The 
realisation of it, carried to its extreme point, would amount to 
the pre-existence of a certain social order as a fixed system 
into which the individuals had simply to be fitted. Now into 
such a system it is clear that the individuals might be fitted in 
accordance with a variety of different principles. Their places 
in it might be determined by their abilities, or by their needs, 
or by a variety of other considerations. The simplest of all 
principles, however, is obviously that of pure equality ;1 and 
with this we shall accordingly commence. — 

(2) An ideal of pure equality is naturally founded on the 
belief that all men are by nature equal and similar, and that the 
differences between them are produced simply by circumstances 
and social conditions. Such a belief is not so absurd as it 
might at first sight seem: and it is one to which those who 


1It may be well to remark at this point that, in one sense, the contrast 
which is commonly drawn between Individualism and Socialism is not well 
founded. Socialism in many cases, as Schaffle has trenchantly pointed out 
(Aussichtslosigkeit der Socialdemokratie, p. 13), is little more than Individual- 
ism run mad. Lassalle, too (the most brilliant of the Socialists), recognised 
that Socialism is in reality individualistic. Cf. also Stirling’s Philosophy of 
Law, p. 59, and Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 387. Indeed, the readiness 
with which extreme Radicalism passes into Socialism (unless it be regarded as 
merely an illustration of the principle that ‘‘ extremes meet”) may be taken as 
a sufficient evidence that Socialism is not in reality opposed to Individualism. 
No doubt, Socialism is really opposed to a certain species of Individualism-- 
viz., to the principle of individual liberty. But, in like manner, the principle 
of individual liberty is opposed to another species of Individualism—viz., to the 
principle of individual equality. The real antithesis to Individualism would 
be found rather in the ideal of an aristocratic polity, established with a view 
to the production of the best State, as distinguished from the production of the 
happiest condition of its individual members. The most celebrated instance 
of such an ideal (that sketched in the Republic of Plato) happens to be also to 
a large extent socialistic ; but this is in the main an accident. 
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regard chiefly the universal element in human nature are very 
easily led. The powers that lead to the discoveries of a Newton 
or the creations of a Shakespeare are contained implicitly in 
every conscious intelligence, requiring only to be evolved ; and 
it might seem as if nothing could account for the fact that they 
are evolved in one case and not in another, but the circumstance 
that different intelligences have to work under different outward 
conditions. Now those who hold this belief in the natural 
equality of men, usually infer from it that the ideal arrange- 
ment for society would be one in which all should be restored 
to that equality in which they were originally born—that as all 
are naturally equal, they should also have equal advantages and 
opportunities. Such doctrinaires must be handed over in the 
first place to the biologists and anthropologists, who will tell 
them that, in accordance with certain laws of Heredity, and 
with some other principles of variation which are not so clearly 
understood, there are to be found among men, as among animals, 
all manner of individual differences both in the kind and in the 
degree of those capabilities of which the possibilities are present 
in each at the time of birth. It is here, in fact, that the 1m- 
portance of the particular element in human nature comes out. 
Each one of us is an individual being, with a definite history in 
time—a history which may be carried back even to a time 
prior to our birth. And this particular history cannot be re- 
garded as something merely external to ourselves: it is built 
into our character and belongs to us as truly as the universal 
part of our nature ;? and the limits which this particular nature 
imposes upon us, though they may be partly modified, cannot 
be entirely removed. For this reason human beings cannot be 
regarded as by nature alike, though the rational nature of all is 
similar. But, in the second place, even if it were true that men 
are by nature equal, it is by no means clear that it would be 
desirable to maintain that equality. If, indeed, all could be 
1Cf. supra, p. 150 seq. 
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maintained at the highest level of human life, it would obviously 
be well that they should be so maintained. But the greatest 
advances in the condition of mankind have hitherto been made 
by a few individuals who have been enabled to develop par- 
ticular kinds of ability in an exceptional degree; and even if it 
were true that such individuals have by nature no more ability — 
than their fellows, it might yet be desirable among men, as 
among bees, that a few should be picked out from among the 
workers—whether by circumstances or by lot, or by some other 
mode of selection—to be sovereigns and leaders. And when 
we recognise, what after all is an undeniable fact, that men are 
not by nature either equal or similar, the desirability of distinc- 
tions in condition and opportunity becomes still more apparent. 
The tools ought to go to those who can use them and the 
sceptre to him who can wield it. Pure Equality, in the fullest 
sense of the term, is, therefore, not to be thought of; and we 
must look for some more guarded interpretation, if Equality is 
to be our ideal. 

(o) Now the most natural form of this ideal, after simple 
equality has been rejected, is to be found in the doctrine that 
every one should work for the good of the community in pro- 
portion to his natural capability, and that every one should be 
supphed with the advantages and opportunities of life in pro- 
portion to his wants. This is the ideal which socialistic 
writers have in general adopted as their ultimate aim, though 
they have usually recognised that it is not immediately attain- 
able. And certainly as a pure ideal it would be difficult to 
devise any scheme which is more fair, though it would be 
equally difficult to devise one which is more entirely beyond 
our reach. It seems obviously just that, as man is by nature 
a member of a community, he should render to the community 
all the services which he has it in his power to give; and it 


1On the conception of Equality, cf. Sorley’s Hthics of Naturalism, p. 71, 
note. See also Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, I. i. 49. 
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seems equally just that each member of the community should 
be supplied, as far as possible, with everything of which he has 
need. Just as the various members of a living body are sup- 
plied with that proportion of blood which is necessary to sustain 
them at their normal vigour, and just as, having received their 
portion, they each render to the life of the whole body those 
particular services for which they are by nature fitted, it seems 
natural that in the social body a similar rule of justice should 
be observed. The duty of each would thus be to do all that he 
can for the good of society; and his right would be to receive 
all that he needs, or, if that is not possible, to receive of that 
which the body has to provide in proportion to the degree of 
his requirements. Such is the ideal: let us now see what are 
the difficulties in the way of its realisation. 

The first and greatest difficulty is that of supplying an 
adequate motive for the performance of work in proportion to 
our abilities. It has been said, not without some point, that 
the one quality which is innate in man is laziness;! and to 
overcome this natural inertia some powerful incentive is re- 
quired. One strong incentive which has stirred men up to the 
performance of much of the best work in the world, is the 
simple feeling that such work is right—that the performance of 
it is demanded, Tov kadov évexa, or for the realisation of our 
ideal. The power of this motive, however, depends on our 
having reached such a stage of moral development that the 
consciousness of the universal self influences us more than 
our merely private interests ; and such a stage of moral develop- 
ment cannot be presupposed in any state of society. To call in 
this motive, in fact, is to invoke that species of “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” which is what we commonly understand by Frater- 
nity ; and the possibility of acting by this motive must be con- 


1 Emerson is reported to have said that ordinary human nature is “as lazy 
as it dares to be.” Cf. Gilman’s Projit-Sharing, p. 18, and Bonar’s Malthus 
and his Work, p. 36. This applies, of course, only to continuous exertion with 
a view to a prescribed end. See also Mill’s Political Economy, IV. vii. 7. 
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sidered under a following head, when we are dealing with the 
ideal of Fraternity rather than with that of Equality.’ It may 
be sufficient to remark at this point that even at the highest 
stage of moral development it would scarcely be wise to rely 
solely upon this motive. It might suffice to prevent the abso- 
lute neglect of the general good, but could not be trusted to pro- 
duce the most energetic devotion to it. It is true, no doubt, that 
patriotic self-devotion is a comparatively common virtue—one 
which, under certain conditions, is expected and even actually 
found in every man. But this does not depend entirely on the 
motive which we are now considering. It depends partly on that 
fear of disgrace which is made possible by a military discipline, but 
which could scarcely be made effective within the much more 
complicated system of industrial life. It depends, moreover, 
on the vivid presentation of a great and obvious and imminent 
danger; and could scarcely be expected to show itself in that 
routine of customary tasks which is the common condition of 
industry. In the midst of such routine it would be apparent 
to every one that, though the public weal depended on each 
performing efficiently his appointed work, yet no great harm 
would result from a single instance of neglect on the part of — 
one individual. The old maxim would apply—“ What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business.”* Each would be 
apt to think—and the less ground he had for thinking it, the 
more likely on the whole he would be to think it—that the 
world could get on well enough without his particular piece of 
service. This fallacy—what we might call the fallacy of the 
exceptional case*—is one that is very strongly operative in all 
departments of human life; but its force is roughly proportional 
to the extent of the cases from which the exception is made. 
When we are working for comparatively limited and definite 
interests, we are less likely to be misled by it than we should 


1 See infra, p. 295. 2 Cf. Aristotle’s Politics, II. iii. 4. 
3 It is, I suppose, simply a particular case of the fallacy of composition. 
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be if we had in view the interests of the whole. And there 
would be a possible danger on the opposite side. Men of 
exceptional conscientiousness in the discharge of their social 
functions might be tempted to sacrifice themselves more than 
is desirable in the fulfilment of them; or at least might be 
tempted to work too eagerly for the realisation of an obvious 
good, to the neglect of the due cultivation of their powers for 
the sake of more distant ends. Under the present system of 
- things, a man’s best work is often work that has been delayed 
for many years; and these years have sometimes been spent in 
retirement and apparent idleness, in order that the man’s 
powers might be completely matured and mellowed. Iltepodvew, 
Milton said of himself in one of his early letters—“I am letting 
my wings grow.” Such delay, however, involves a certain 
risk; and even if it were permitted at all in such an ideal 
society as that of which we are now speaking, it is to be feared 
that the most conscientious men might hesitate—even as it is, 
they do hesitate—to run the risk of leaving their work 
unperformed. If it were our recognised duty to be continually 
washing our neighbours’ feet, there would always be some 
Peters among us who would insist on washing their hands and 
their heads—and, as has been suggested,’ “ drowning themselves 
in addition.” “So stirbt ein Held;” but the ideal society 
must be one that knows how to preserve its heroes.? It is for 
such reasons as these, drawn both from the frailty and from the 
nobility of human nature, that it has hitherto been found best 
to rely on some other motive than that of public spirit—except, 
indeed, in the case of a few of the highest public offices, to 


1 Hssays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 209. 


2 Even in our present society it can scarcely be doubted that many are 
tempted to sacrifice their individual development to far too great an extent to 
social ends. Of course this is largely due to the fact that other people neglect 
these ends ; and it would not be easy for one who is not a prophet to foresee 
whether under a more socialistic régime the temptation to such self-sacrifice 
would be increased or diminished, 
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which none but the most trustworthy is naturally appointed, 
and which none need accept unless he is prepared to fulfil their 
duties. Now the only other motive that has been found 
sufficiently powerful and sufficiently universal is that of self- 
interest \—including in that term the interests of our own 
family, and every other interest with which we are in the habit 
of identifying ourselves; and this motive may appear in the 
form of hope or fear—its incentive may be either reward or 
punishment. Reward, however, is definitely excluded from our 
present ideal; since the supply of benefits is to be in proportion 
to needs, and not to services. Hence the only motive which is 
left is that which is supplied by punishment. But the fear of 
punishment is justly regarded as the most ignoble of all motives 
which are not positively malevolent, since it fixes attention on 
the neglect of duty, instead of on the performance of it.’ 
Moreover, in such an ideal society as we are here considering, 
it would be impossible to make punishment efficient. For no 
one could ever determine whether a man is doing all the work 
of which he is capable, or is doing what may be regarded as his 
fair share of the work that is to be done; and even to make 
any tolerable approximation to such an estimate, an extremely 
elaborate governmental machinery would be required, and a very 
large staff of officials. And the uncertainty which would 
always remain as to the degree in which any individual had 
offended, together with the odium which would naturally attach 
to the officials if they dealt with any too harshly, would 
probably make it necessary to treat offences with so much 
laxity as to permit the indolent to neglect their duties to a 
very much greater extent than is at present possible. The 


1It ought to be carefully observed that self-interest in this sense is not 
identical with--and may even be opposed to—selfishness. 

2The desire of some form of reward, on the other hand—especially of 
rewards which are immaterial—is rightly said to be an ‘‘infirmity of noble 
minds”; because in such cases the reward is Pee ee associated with the 
actions of which it is the reward. 
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inevitable result would be that the capable would be pillaged 
by the incapable, just as under a system of lazsser-faire the 
reverse would be the case. The cushion goes to the idle as 
naturally as the battle to the strong. Further, there would, of 
course, remain algo the old difficulty of all such schemes—Quis 
custodvet custodes? We have only to add that in such a society 
there would be no sufficient stimulus to the development of 
talent. The sharpening of our intellect would increase 
responsibility without adding to reward; and as there are always 
some to whom a pillow is more attractive than a crown of 
thorns, or even of laurel, there would always be some who 
would allow their talents to rust, and persuade themselves and 
others that they did not possess them. It would be the 
paradise of all the Skimpoles. 

Again, how is the proportion of men’s needs to be deter- 
mined ? Man is by nature “as hungry as the sea.” Our wants 
are infinite, and it would be quite impossible to assign their 
limits. It might be possible to find out who is the greediest ; 
but this would hardly be the same thing as to discover who 
had the greatest necessities. The most clamorous wants are 
seldom the most pressing. Moreover, there are some wants 
whose satisfaction is the means of creating new ones. This is 
the case, for instance, with most wants for those things which 
are commonly classed as luxuries, and also, though in a 
different way, with those wants which lead to the propagation 
of the species. Are such wants to be estimated on the same 
footing as the others? There are other wants, again, of which 
the reverse is true—wants whose object, when it is attained, 
ceases to appear desirable and sates instead of satisfying. 
“Was man in der Jugend wiinscht, hat man im Alter die 
Fille.” Such wants also can scarcely be classed along with 
most other wants, as equally deserving to be provided for. 
These considerations, and others like them, would add serious 


complications to a calculus of wants, even if it were otherwise 
R 
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| possible. Further, it may reasonably be doubted whether, if 
the supply of advantages were proportioned to the number and 
intensity of our wants, the inequalities of human condition 
would not be made even greater than they are at present. 
The claims which a highly toned nature makes upon the world 
are probably infinitely greater than those of a coarser appetite. 
The result of this, as things are, is in general that those more 
pressing needs become for the being who has them a “spur 
which the clear spirit doth raise”; a spur which constitutes 
one of the most effective motives towards the advancement 
of human well-being. But to endeavour fully to satisfy our 
most intense desires at once would probably be to make 
the lots of different men more unequal than they are, and very 
likely at the same time to destroy a great deal of the interest 
of life. Half the value’ of most of the things that we win for 
ourselves, consists in the fact that we win them. 

Some of the objections that have now been stated might, no 
doubt, be rendered of far less force, by allowing some time for 
the development of new social instincts and new forms of social 
machinery. In so far, however, as it implies the development 
of new social interests, the ideal ceases to be one of mere social 
organisation, and becomes one of moral culture. It might, 
indeed, be said that a right social organisation would of itself 
be sufficient to supply the necessary cultivation of moral habit. 
But this could scarcely be maintained with any show of reason. 
In a being such as man, whose moral development involves a 
long and complicated process, any considerable change in the 
principles of action cannot be expected to be brought about at 
once by an alteration of external conditions. There are, I 
suppose, few who will not be prepared to grant that the ideal 

1 Not the pleasure-value, observe, but the preference-value. (Cf. supra, pp. 
225-6.) The point is not that, in winning these objects for ourselves, we have 
the additional pleasures of pursuit ; but rather that, without that pursuit, we 


cannot really win the objects at all—we cannot really make them our own, or 
become fully at home with them. 
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which we have now been considering must at least enter 
into any ultimate ideal that we can frame of a perfect human 
society ; but it cannot, without modification by the introduction 
of other elements, be accepted as constituting in itself the 
whole ideal at which we ought at present to aim. 

(c) This ideal having failed, the next which presents itself— 
which, indeed, grows naturally out of criticisms that have been 
passed on the preceding—is that of proportioning rewards to 
labour or services rendered, instead of to needs. This is the 
ideal which is usually accepted by Socialistic writers as that 
which is to be immediately aimed at, whenever they have 
become convinced that the other is unattainable. It is not so 
obviously an equitable idea as the former: for why, we 
naturally ask, should a man be rewarded for possessing more 
ability than another? But it has at least the great practical 
merit of supplying a more or less visible standard, and at the 
same time providing us with an adequate motive—not, indeed, 
the highest motive, but also not the lowest—for the cultivation 
and use of our abilities. It has, in fact, merits somewhat like 
those of Utilitarianism as an ethical system: it is rough, but 
it looks like common sense. But is the standard which is 
supplied by it in reality a practicable one? A little reflection 
will, I think, convince us that it is not. For how are we to 
estimate the work which is done? Difficulties will arise in the 
effort to do this, whether we endeavour to estimate the labour 
from the point of view of the agent, or the services from the 
point of view of the community. - It may be worth while to 
notice some of these difficulties. 

The main difficulties are, in truth, simply those which must 
beset every effort to define what is to be understood by Labour 
in such a way as to make it a precise conception of a measur- 
_ able quantity. Labour might be defined as the means whereby 
serviceable objects are produced, in so far as their production is 
dependent on human volition; and according to this definition 
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the natural measure of the worth of labour would be the 
serviceableness of the object which it produces. But if this is 
to be the measure, how is the serviceableness itself to be 
estimated ? Who is to determine the relative values of a yard 
of cloth and a line of poetry as means for the satisfaction of 
human wants? And, even apart from this difficulty, we 
must remember always that the value of articles (7.¢., of course, 
their value in use) varies inversely with the quantity produced, 
until at last the production of any more becomes positively 
pernicious. Hence we cannot regard any particular articles 
that are produced as having definitely ascertainable values 
in themselves ; and indeed to estimate aright the value of any 
given article, we should require to know precisely how much of 
the article is being produced, or has been produced, or is about 
to be produced, in every other part of the world with 
which we are in communication. It is thus apparent that very 
considerable difficulties would lie in the way of any attempt to 
estimate the worth of labour with reference to the serviceable- 
ness of the articles which it produces. 

But, again, another definition of labour might be that it is 
the effort by which serviceable objects are produced ; and, if 
we adopt this definition, the measure of the worth of labour 
would naturally be found in the degree of effort which is. 
involved. But neither is the estimation of the degree of effort 
involved in any action an altogether simple matter. Are we 
to mean by effort the amount of energy expended? Or are 
we to mean the difficulty which a given individual experiences? 
The difficulty will obviously vary with the abilities of the 
workers, and will be a quite incalculable element; and if, 


1Tt is, no doubt, largely owing to the fact that Utilitarianism seems to furnish 
the means of instituting such a comparison as this, that that theory has seemed 
so attractive to many minds. If we could say, The article A supplies us so 
much pleasure, and the article B so much, the matter would be coniparatively 
- simple. But even on the Utilitarian theory it would be only ideally possible to 

do this: practically there would be insuperable difficulties. And we have 
already seen reason to believe that the Utilitarian theory is false. 
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instead of considering the difficulty for a given individual, we 
consider rather the difficulty for an average human being, we 
are still not freed from the presence of a factor which defies 
calculation. There are some forms of labour which have no 
estimable degree of ditficulty for an average human being, but 
are strictly impossible. It is not allowed medvocribus esse 
poetis, and there is a similar prohibition on the performance of 
all the higher forms of artistic production in the manner in 
which a merely average human being could perform them. 
The reward of such production, therefore, if estimated by the 
difficulty for an average human being, would be expressible 
only by an infinite magnitude. The same remark would 
apply also to some extent to the labour of superintendence in 
some of the more complicated industries, and to the work of 
the scientific investigator. Nor could we escape from this 
difficulty by endeavouring to estimate the amount of energy 
which is on the average expended in different kinds of labour, 
rather than the degree of difficulty which is involved. For 
there is no common measure for different modes of the 
expenditure of human energy. 

Moreover, even if it were possible to evade the difficulties 
in the way of the estimation of effort, it would be obviously 
unfair to reward labour in proportion to the effort which it 
involves without reference to the values of the objects that are 
produced by it—unless it could be assumed that all forms of 
labour in which human beings engage are necessary for the 
well-being of society. For it is easily possible to expend a 
great deal of effort upon objects which no sane community 
would ever think of encouraging ; and even on objects which 
are in themselves desirable it is easily possible to expend an 
amount of effort which is quite disproportionate to their value. 
It would not be wise, therefore, to proportion reward to effort, 
unless the direction of efforts to worthy objects were very strictly 
enforced ; and this would obviously involve serious difficulties. 
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Again, it is not at once obvious what forms of activity ought 
to be regarded as constituting effort at all. In our ordinary 
conception of labour we think chiefly of muscular effort, with 
which it is comparatively easy to deal. Whenever we go 
beyond this, it becomes very hard to determine what is and 
what is not labour, and still harder to determine what is and 
what is not the product of any particular act of labour. The 
labour of superintendence, for instance, or that of watching over 
objects already produced with a view to their preservation, can 
scarcely be excluded from the category of labour, and yet may 
not involve any muscular exertion or even the expenditure of 
any estimable amount of nervous force. Again, is the saving 
which results in the accumulation of capital to be regarded 
- asa form of labour?’ It is clearly a means by which some- 
thing serviceable is produced (2.¢., preserved, which is a form of 
production), and it is also an activity which may involve some 
effort ; it may involve the exercise of foresight and self-denial. 
Yet if we class this as labour, the ordinary meaning of the 
word seems to be entirely lost, and a certain sense of confusion 
- begins to be felt. 

No doubt, it might be possible to avoid all these difficulties 
if a hedonistic standard could be adopted—+.e, if we could 
estimate the degrees of disagreeableness of different kinds of 
effort to an average human being, and also the agreeableness of 
the products of different kinds of effort to the community at 
large But we have already seen reason to believe that this 
cannot be done. It might, however, be possible to estimate 
the degree of aversion which most men have for different kinds 
of effort, and also the degree of preference which they have for the 
products of different kinds of labour. In this way both elements 


1Jt¢ has been so regarded by Courcelle Seneuil, and by one or two other 
economic writers. Cf. Bohm-Bawerk, Kapitalzins Theorien, p. 346 (p. 300 in 
Mr. Smart’s translation). 


*Here again we see a reason for the prevalence of the Utilitarian view 
among those who wish for some practical standard of value. 
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in labour—both effort and result—might be to some extent 
evaluated.* This is, in fact, in some degree what is actually 
accomplished by the present competitive system. But the 
estimate which is thus arrived at is very rough and unsatisfac- 
tory. Our sense of justice is violated by the perception that 
human effort is sometimes highly rewarded, merely on account 
of its uniqueness, without any reference to the value of its 
product ; and that, on the other hand, a very slight effort 
frequently meets with a great reward, merely because it 
happens to have been directed to an object to which a high 
value is attached. Accidental circumstances also, such as the 
existence of monopolies (natural or artificial), prevent our 
present competitive system from working quite fairly. It 
would require, in fact, before it could be regarded as a system 
of perfect justice, that there should be no advantages conferred 
on any individuals, either by human convention or by situation 
and other natural conditions, and that, at the same time, the 
estimate put on the value of the products of labour by average 
human beings should be constant and wise and easily calculable. 
If these conditions could be fulfilled, the competitive system 
would furnish the means for the realisation of that ideal of 
social organisation with which we are at present concerned. 
But as the conditions are not fulfilled, that system remains at 
the best extremely rough, and at the worst almost intolerable. 
Yet, on the other hand, what other method can be adopted, if 
the ideal which we are to seek is this particular kind of 
equality ? 

It might, indeed, be said that a certain rough estimate could 
be made of the relative merits of different kinds of labour, 
taking account both of their difficulty and of the value of their 
products: and it might be urged that such an estimate, though 


1 Here again, observe that, by substituting preference for pleasure, we retain 
what is valuable in Utilitarianism, while we reject Hedonism—at least in its 
ordinary acceptation. We measure value instead of sense of value. 
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only a very wide approximation to what is perfectly fair, would 
be preferable to our present competitive system: that its results - 
would be fairer, and would certainly be less deadly. I under- 
stand that Mr. Ruskin,’ among others, regards some such esti- 
mate as this as the ideal method. It is pointed out that even 
at present this method is to some extent adopted in the pay- 
ment of certain public servants—eg., soldiers, clergymen, pro- 
fessors, and so on. But in reply to this there are several things 
to be said. In the first place, it is not true that the salaries of 
these public servants are fixed by any direct estimate of the 
value or difficulty of their services. They are fixed rather at 
such a sum as is considered sufficient to attract the right kind 
of men to the posts, and to support them in such a degree of 
comfort and social status as is supposed to be appropriate to 
their position. Now it is clear that that sum will depend on 
the profits of other occupations: and thus even the salaries of 
these somewhat exceptionally situated individuals are deter- 
mined ultimately by competition. But, in the second place, 
even if it were true that they are determined by the estimate 
of the services which the receivers render, it is obvious that the 
position of such individuals is a peculiar one. They have in 
general certain definite duties to perform; and each must be 
able to perform all his special work in a fairly satisfactory way. 
An incompetent public servant, in any of the higher offices, is 
as intolerable as a mediocre poet. It is not so in the ordinary 
work of life. One who is incompetent to perform a piece of 
work completely may yet be more or less competent, under 
proper guidance, to render some assistance in its performance. 
Such more or less incompetent persons—who are perhaps the 
larger half of mankind—have under the present system wages 
which are fixed by a certain rough kind of competition: but, 
under the system which we are now considering, they would 
probably require either to receive the full wages of a com- 


1See, for instance, Unto this Last, Essay I. 
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petent workman or to be dismissed altogether. Mr. Ruskin 
seems to suggest the latter alternative’ But this would be an 
ideal with a vengeance! Further, if rewards were determined 
in this way, there would be continual dissatisfaction among the 
members of the community with regard to the manner of their 
apportionment. Hach would be apt to think that the kind of 
work with which he is least familiar is too highly paid. 


“The ploughman will despise and scoff 
The thing he is not skilful of ;” 


and we are all ploughmen in some degree. This would add 
very much to the difficulties, already sufficiently great, of those 
who had the task of determining the values of different kinds of 
labour—whoever these might be; and they would tend, in con- 
sequence—if they were subject to human frailties at all—to 
favour those occupations at which the largest number, or those 
who could most easily make themselves heard, were employed. 
For all these reasons, any such scheme as this appears to be 
quite impracticable.” 

(d) The next substitute for complete equality that requires 
consideration, is the demand that at least a certain minimum 
should be fixed, beyond which the supply of wants should not 
be allowed to fall. In modern civilised communities a certain 
effort has always been made in this direction; but it has usually 
been made on the plea of charity rather than of justice, and the 
standard which it has set up has seldom been a high one. The 
causes of this are not far to seek. They are partly to be found 
in the individualistic view which has been taken of the nature 
of society, and partly in conditions that lie deeper. When we 
regard society as an organic whole, it seems a moderate and 
equitable claim that each individual in the society should have 
at least his existence secured, and secured in such a way that 


- 1 At least, he does not seem definitely to suggest any other. Cf. Unto This 
Last, Essay II. 

2On the defects of a fixed wage system, cf. also what is said in Gilman’s 
Profit-Sharing, p. 45, etc. 
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he might be able to the extent of his powers to contribute to the 
welfare of the whole to which he belongs. But the recognition 
of this claim to its full extent would be possible only on two 
conditions—(1) that society should exercise an adequate control 
over the increase of population, and (2) that every one should 
be made to contribute in an adequate degree to the welfare 
of the whole. Society can scarcely undertake to support its 
rebellious children or those who ought never to have been its 
children at all. Now the difficulties in the way of enforcing 
the second of these conditions have been already noticed; and 
those in the way of enforcing the first. condition are perhaps 
sufficiently obvious without special notice. Accordingly, since 
the necessary conditions cannot be provided, the attitude of 
most modern societies towards their citizens represents a com- 
promise between the recognition of their rights? and the re- 
cognition of the impossibility of granting them. Against such 
an attitude it may be urged that an obvious right must not be 
thus lightly passed over. It was towards the attainment of a 


definite recognition of such a “right to labour,” as is. well - 


known, that the efforts of Louis Blane were directed; and 
though these efforts did not lead to any successful issue, yet in 
the opinion of some competent judges the failure of his schemes 
was due merely to the fact that they did not have a fair trial.* 
Some more recent philanthropists also* have thought that the 
most important economic problem of our time is to be found in 
the attempt to find some practical method of enforcing this 
right. But it cannot be denied that the difficulties to which 
reference has been made are serious and cannot be evaded. On 


1Cf. what is said on this subject in next chapter. 

2This must, of course, be modified by the fact that extreme individualists 
do not recognise any such rights, and that this individualistic view has had a 
powerful influence on the action of most modern societies. 

3 Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. ‘‘ Socialism,” p. 209. 


4 See, for instance, the interesting book by Mr. Herbert V. Mills on Poverty 
and the State. 
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the one hand, there cannot be any effective care for individ- 
‘ uals if their numbers multiply indefinitely. Not only must 
there be some restriction on the natural increase of the popula- 
tion in a community, but care must be taken that the surplus 
from less civilised communities is not attracted into it... And 
neither of these objects can be attained without certain forms of 
governmental interference which might prove very irksome and 
dangerous to the freedom of the individual, and which might 
also easily be carried out in an unwise and even positively de- 
trimental way. On the other hand, precautions would have to 
be taken that no provision should be made for any individual 
who did not at the same time render some adequate service to 
the community. Otherwise the effect of any such regulation 
would merely be to place a premium upon indolence. Now it 
is very difficult for any central authority to provide labour of a 
really productive sort and to see that it is efficiently performed, 
and yet not performed in such a way as to overburden those 
who are in reality incapable of it. Such labour as a govern- 
ment provides is almost certain to be done with a minimum 
of exertion on the part of those who are employed; and the 
remuneration for it must also, in consequence, be very slight. 
And even when it is reduced to the lowest, if it is not other- 
wise rendered unattractive, there is always a danger that idlers 
may find it agreeable to keep out of more regular occupations, 
in which more is expected of them, and to swell the list of those 
servants of the public in general who have no one in particular 
to serve. At any rate, the more sufficient the government pro- 
vision is, the less inducement must there be for those whose 
disposition is indolent and whose “standard of comfort” is low 
to look out for any fixed employment. And if this danger is 
prevented by very stringent regulations and by the most strict 
inquiry and supervision in each individual case, the employment 
is apt to become so irksome and disreputable that many will 


1Cf. next chapter. 
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prefer to endure the utmost privations rather than to enter it. 
These difficulties are not raised here with the view of discredit- 
ing any such attempt, but only to make it apparent that even 
so moderate a measure of Socialism as this is not to be entered 
on with a light heart. One cannot but hope that in the end 
some such measure will not be found impracticable: but it can 
scarcely be doubted that if it is to be efficiently carried out it 
must be accompanied by educational and humanising influences 
as well as those of mere state machinery. 

(¢) Closely connected with this “right to labour” is the duty 
of labour; and the effort to enforce this also may be taken as 
a modest socialistic ideal, when more ambitious schemes have 
been abandoned. ‘The existence of an idle class is regarded by 
many as the chief grievance of the present state of society. 
And certainly the demand that everyone should be required to 
contribute, in proportion to his ability, to the well-being of the 
society to which he belongs, is, at least on a first view, a reason- 
able and obvious claim. If we owe all that we are to society, 
as in some sense we clearly do, it seems only fair that each of 
us should give what he can of service in return. And doubt- 
less, as a matter of principle, it is fair. The moral obligation 
cannot be denied. The only question is, whether it is possible 
or expedient to enforce it. But, as soon as we reflect on it, we 
see that it would not be easy to enforce such a claim. Indeed, 
it could not be enforced at all without interfering with the 
rights of property. For, as long as men are allowed to acquire 
property, no inducement to labour can be brought to bear on 
those who have acquired it, unless some species of penalties 
were to be devised :” and, so far as one can at present judge, 
no system of penalties could be made to work. Nor is it clear 
that anything would be gained for society as a whole by com- 


1 Further remarks on this point will be found in next chapter. 

2Tt is, of course, assumed here that the simple moral obligation is not of 
itself a sufficient motive for most men. That it is not, will, I suppose, not be 
disputed. 
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pelling those who own property to take part to a greater extent 
than they do in the ordinary forms of productive industry. 
The great advantages with which they would enter into com- 
petition with the other workers might even render such par- 
ticipation harmful. What is desirable is rather that those who 
are so favourably situated should employ their opportunities— 
as some actually do—for the purpose of rendering to the state 
or to society such services as only those who are so favourably 
situated can render. But to enforce the performance of such 
services would be futile; partly because there are only a few 
who are capable of rendering them, and it cannot be deter- 
mined beforehand who are so capable; and partly because the 
effectiveness of such services depends in some degree on their 
being entirely voluntary. It seems clear, therefore, that if the 
duty of labour were to be enforced, the right of private pro- 
perty would first require to be abolished. To abolish private 
property directly, is, however, a proposal that will find few 
advocates, except among those who are prepared to go farther 
—1.e., among those who are prepared to demand such an 
equality as we have already referred to under previous heads. 
Private property serves certain ends in human society which 
are partly of an obvious and superficial character and partly of 
a character that is more subtle and profound. The hope of 
acquiring property is one of the main incentives to labour in 
our present state, and it can scarcely be doubted that to with-— 
draw it would be a serious blow to industry. It is true that 
such an incentive as this is not the noblest possible motive. 
But it is at least a higher motive than the fear of punishment, 
which would in all probability require to be substituted for it, 
if it were abolished. Nor, indeed, is it so ignoble a motive as 
it is apt sometimes to be thought. Itis but “a fruit of unripe 
wisdom ” to suppose that because some forms of property—the 
forms that most commonly impress us—might very well be dis- 
pensed with, the desire for property in general is therefore to 
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be regarded as folly.1 Property in some form is essential to 
the very idea of personality. A man does not become com- 
pletely human until he possesses something which he can call 
his own, on which he may in some measure impress his 
character. This follows from the place which the subjugation 
of nature plays in the development of our self-conscious life.? 
No doubt, as the moral consciousness grows, it becomes possible 
to find in the common good an object in which our personality 
can be sufficiently expressed. The saying of Schiller— 


“ Etwas muss er sein eigen nennen, 
Oder der Mensch wird morden und brennen,” 


applies in its full force only to an elementary stage in human 
development. Still, in every human consciousness this stage 
has to be in some form passed through. To ignore this is to 
forget the element of particularity which enters into every 
individual consciousness. Universal interests become developed 
in us only through and by means of those which are 
private. And even in a community which has reached a high 
stage of development, the ideals of different personalities are 
worked out along different lines, and require different material 
for their expression. Indeed, the richer a community becomes 
in the ideal interests of the personalities which compose it, the 
more diverse become their modes of expression, though they 
may all be the expression of a common spirit. It is, in fact, 
by such divergence that different lines are able to complement 
each other, and constitute together an organic whole rich in 
ideal content. It may be said that the kind of property 
required for such expression as this, is only a small part of 
what is commonly included in private property. It may be 
said, for instance, that it supplies no justification for the 


‘ For some interesting remarks on this subject, see Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s 
Philosophy of Law, p. 37. Cf. also Bonar’s ‘‘ Struggle for Existence” (Essays 
in Philosophical Criticism, p. 240), and Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 387. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 240. See also next chapter. 
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existence of property in land, nor for the surplus property of 
most rich men. But we are not here concerned to justify all 
forms of property, but only to point out the importance of the 
existence of private property in some shape. To consider to what 
extent private property is required is a much more complex 
subject." No doubt, there are some forms of property which it 
is hard to justify. No doubt, also, as civilisation advances, the 
existence of private property of some kinds becomes less 
important or becomes important in a different way. The 
invention of printing, for instance, and other modes of re- 
production, has made private property in books, pictures, etc., 
less important than it once was. But so long as human 
personalities develop along different lines, and so long as these 
personalities have to express the meaning of their lives by 
means of a material which is limited in amount, it seems 
impossible that private property should be abolished without 
disastrous results, 

Other arguments might be added. We might point out, 
with Aristotle,” that it is a more perfect discipline of virtue in 
individuals that they should learn to use their property for the 
public good than that they should never have any property of 
their own to use at all. This is, however, not any real 
addition to what we have already urged; for it is simply 
another way of saying that we rise to universal interests 
only through particular interests. We might add also that 
it is of some importance, for national reasons, that the 
leading members of a state should have interests of a material 
kind in its prosperity. Private property is to the life of 
a nation what the skeleton is to the body: it is not the life, but 
it helps to hold the living tissues together. Hence, to make 
“any attempt to abolish private property would, at least at the 
present stage of civilisation, be a very dangerous experiment. 
But this is a point on which it is not of so much consequence 


1Cf. next chapter. * Politics, II. v. 8 seq. 
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to insist, and represents a necessity which may possibly at some 
time be overgrown. 

We see, then, from such considerations as these, that. the 
abolition of private property would involve serious difficulties. 
Consequently, the attempt to enforce the duty of labour would 
also involve serious difficulties. Here again it is scarcely 
necessary to state that these difficulties are not brought forward 
with the view of discrediting the effort to enforce these duties, 
but only to make it apparent that this effort cannot be 
made purely by means of social organisation. What we 
have to rely on is rather the development of public opinion. 
The force of this has already in some degree been felt with 
regard to this very matter. The glory of labour and the 
ignobility of sloth has been brought home to us by the 
eloquence of Carlyle and other writers, as well as by the 
progress of industrial life; and, at least for one who wishes to 
stand well in the opinion of his fellows, it is no longer so easy 
as it once was to spend a life of idleness. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that in the future this will be. still 
more strikingly true ; and there is everything to be hoped from 
the development of such a sentiment as a means of enforcing 
the duty of labour. But to enforce it merely by means of 
social machinery seems altogether impossible. 

(7) Even when this is fully recognised, however, it may still 
be thought that something may be done by means of social 
machinery. It may be said, for instance, that though private 
property cannot very well be abolished, its ownership may at 
least be restricted to those who have earned it by their services 
to the community—.e., we may prevent inheritance. But even 
this would be very difficult. For unless we prevented gift as well 
as inheritance, a man might easily alienate his property before 
his death, reserving only, if he chose, the use of it during his 
lifetime. Besides, to abolish inheritance would to a certain 
extent destroy one of the most effective (and by no means one 
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of the lowest) motives that at present exists to labour—-that of 
making a provision for one’s family. And there is another 
consideration, directly connected with this one, which is some- 
times apt to be overlooked—viz., that it is to a large extent the 
fact of inheritance that provides the possibility of a cultured 
class. Many of the foremost names in science and literature 
are those of men whose culture has depended to a great extent 
-on the position in which their parents have been enabled to 
place them. It often takes two generations to make a great 
man—one to rise above the mere struggle for existence, and 
another to gain education. Such men as Goethe, for instance, 
or in our own time, Mr. Ruskin, might be named as conspicuous 
examples of men who could not easily have acquired their 
insight into life and art, or built up for themselves “the 
beautiful style which did them honour,” or become so strong 
and independent influences in their generations, if they had not 
been from the first lifted above the common struggle.’ There 
are illustrious instances, even in the regions of the highest 
culture, of men who have been “self-made”; but they were 
men of altogether exceptional genius, and for the most part 
they retain scars from the contest, and have become great 
rather from the force of their personality than from the 
perfection of their work. “Es bildet ein Talent sich in der 
Stille,” and it is for the sake of providing this quiet that the 
existence of a leisured class is so important. A great deal of 
culpable idleness and misused wealth may be tolerated for the 
sake of even a few men of culture. “ We must take care of 
the Beautiful,” as Goethe said; and the highest beauty in 
literature and art can rarely be secured where there is not a 
certain repose. Leisure is the basis of civilisation, and culture 
is the child of “idlesse.” _ 

(g) Many other methods might be noticed in which it has 
been proposed to bring about a more perfect equalisation of 


_ 1Cf. Graham’s Social Problem, p. 172, and Marshall’s Hconomics, p. 313. 
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human conditions by a more or less drastic reorganisation of 


society. Such proposals, for instance, as that of the nationalisa-_ 


tion of the land or the abolition of interest might be discussed. 


But any consideration of these schemes would lead us too far 


into economic details,! and would not after all help us much in 
the understanding of the subject with which we are now 
concerned. It is, however, necessary that some reference 
should be made, in conclusion, to those proposals which are 
now most commonly classed as socialistic in the narrower 
sense, and to which in recent times so much prominence has 
been given. The proposals of modern “scientific Socialism” 
are carefully guarded, and are not usually supposed by its 
more thoughtful advocates to constitute a complete and final 
ideal for human society. They are suggested rather as the 
first attainable stage in the progress towards something more 
thorough. The modern Socialist recognises in general the 
necessity at present—if not always—for some degree of 
inequality in human conditions. He is not by any means 


“ One who hath yearnings 
For equal returns to unequal earnings,” 


but rather very much the reverse. He recognises in general 


the necessity for private property, and sometimes even is 
prepared to acknowledge the benefits which are conferred by the 
right of inheritance, or at least to acquiesce in the continuance 
of that right as a temporary provision. But he believes that 
the great evil of modern industrial life arises from the 
existence of private property in the instruments of production ; 
and he holds, accordingly, that this kind of private property 
ought to be as speedily as possible abolished—that all the 
‘instruments of production ought to be placed in the hands of 
the community as a whole, or in the hands of sections of the 


1 Some readers may think that even in what has been said in this chapter we 
have encroached too much on the province of the economist. Certainly it is 
difficult to determine precisely where the division ought to be drawn; but I 
have endeavoured not to touch on economic questions, except in so far as they 
bear directly on the general principles of social well-being. 
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community subject to central regulation. Now the considera- 
tion of the economic basis of Socialism in this sense does not 
belong to our present subject. It is no part of our business to 
inquire to what extent industry is dependent on capital, or 
even to what extent it is justifiable that interest should be 
paid for its use. These questions belong to economics. It 
may be conceded to the scientific economist that much of what 
has been written by exponents of the socialistic cult has taken 
its colour from some unfortunate statements. of Ricardo,’ by 
which they have been led either to ignore or to under-estimate 
the parts played in production by the use of capital, by the 
services of the entrepreneur, and even by the skill and intelli- 
gence of particular kinds of workmen. But with this we are 
not here concerned. We have to regard Socialism, not as 
an economic theory, but only as a social ideal. When the 
importance of capital and skill has been fully recognised—and 
some Socialists do recognise this—it is still possible to maintain 
that it would be for the benefit of the community that all 
capital should belong to society as a whole,’ and that all skill 
should be under its direct supervision. When the work of 
Karl Marx has been forgotten, except as a curiosity of economic 
speculation, and as a masterly exposition of some of the evils 
of the present competitive system; Socialism, as an ideal of 
political and social reform, may continue to awake as much 
enthusiasm as before.* And it cannot be denied that the ideal 
which such Socialism proposes—when it is stripped of the 
extravagances of some of its more extreme adherents—is one 
that has many recommendations. It is free from most of the 
defects that have been indicated in the preceding sections, and © 


11 may say that the best treatise on the general subject of interest which is 
known to me, is that of Bohm-Bawerk—Kapitalzins Theorien. (Recently 
translated by Mr. William Smart, under the title Capital and Interest.) Die 
positive Theorie des Kapitals is a continuation of the same work. 

2 Cf., however, Marshall’s Principles of Economics, I., p. 532. 

3 Society here being understood to mean either a state or a municipality. 

4Cf, Mr. Smart’s Preface to Bohm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, p. xix. 
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it seems to meet the great evil of the exploitation of man 
by things, which, as we have seen, is at the basis of so 
much of our social misery. Yet even in this temperate and 
guarded form, Socialism is open to several grave objections ; 
and though the task of overthrowing ideals is not a pleasant 
one, we must endeavour to make these objections as clear as 
possible. 

The first objection is very obvious and very trite, but is none 
the less weighty. “Society as a whole” is an expression which 
denotes a large and cumbrous body, composed of a great variety 
of heterogeneous elements, wisdom and folly, benevolence and 
selfishness, energy and indolence, mixed together in fluctuating - 
and incalculable proportions; and if the conduct of affairs were 
left in the hands of such a body, there is no possibility of fore- 
seeing what might occur. Would things be managed by the 
ablest, the most energetic, and the most public-spirited of the 
citizens ? Does not experience rather show that qualities such 
as these, with the exception perhaps of the second, have not 
been found hitherto to lead with any certainty to popular 
favour? It is not to be expected that they should. A large 
community has hardly any means of judging which of its 
citizens are in reality most public-spirited, except by the pro- | 
mises and professions which they make ; andif professions bear - 
any proportion to performances, it is to be feared that it is in 
general an inverse one. Nor has such a community the means 
of judging of the ability of its citizens, except by watching the 
results of their conduct; hence, a posthumous fame is an envi- 
able distinction, and history becomes more just as its theme 
becomes more remote. Few things are more to be relied on 
than the popular judgment on actions after they are done; and 
consequently Socialism would be the true ideal for beings that 


' Supra, p. 105. 
2 Of course all this is to be taken only as broadly true. Many qualifications 
might be introduced. 
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lived backwards. But the great difficulty of conduct for us 
consists in the fact that we live forwards. 


“ Es liesse sich Alles trefflich schlichten, 
Konnte man die Sachen zweimal verrichten.” 

If we could go back on our actions, the problem of life would 
be solved. The average human being isa respectable historian, 
but a miserable prophet; and it is chiefly for this reason that 
it is not safe to trust the conduct of large affairs in the hands 
of the public as a whole. Under the present system, there is 
a kind of rough natural selection, by which the shrewdest men 
—though, unhappily, not always in other respects the best— 
come to have the control of the chief industries of the country; 
and this is the best guarantee for their efficiency. Now this 
would be a matter of small importance if the wealth of a 
country were so great that we could afford to dispense with 
half of it; but any one who considers what the wealth of any 
country would amount to, if it were distributed uniformly among 
the inhabitants, will hardly be disposed to maintain that there 
is any country so rich that it may lightly allow the efficiency 
of its industry to fall off. 

And there is much more that might be added from the same 
_ point of view. The general public is not only apt to be a bad 
judge of its most reliable men, but still more of what it is most 
important to do in any complicated transaction. Now though 
the management of industries would, no doubt, under a social- 
istic régime, be in the main entrusted to those who were elected 
to be its overseers, yet the public would certainly try to retain 
to itself a voice in the determination of the larger questions. 
In dealing with large political questions, this is not so manifest 
an evil. The great problems of the state are “written in large 
letters,” and can to a certain extent be judged by ordinary 
common-sense. But in the complications of industry none but 


1 Compare the saying of Goethe—‘‘ Nothing can be more certain than that 
this great public, which is so honoured and so despised, is almost always in a 
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experts can be trusted. It is chiefly for this reason, as we 
pointed out already,’ that in an industrial community state- 
interference is felt to be so great an evil. 

Again, if the state is to have charge of all the instruments 
of production, towards what end are these instruments to be 
directed ? At present, each individual producer sets himself to 
manufacture such things as he finds in demand by a section of 
the community sufficiently large to afford him a remuneration 
for his trouble. But if the state were the producer, it is 
hardly to be expected that it would be allowed to proceed on 
the same principle. Things which were in demand by only a 
small section of the community would be speedily tabooed by 
the rest. This would lead, in all probability, to bitter disputes 
with regard to those things which it is desirable to manufacture, 
and would result in the suppression of all production that does 
not tend directly to satisfy the wants of the mass of the popula- 
tion. In this way all the higher arts of life would be lost ; 
and those whose talents lie in the direction of producing 
articles for the satisfaction of such wants, would be thrown out 
of employment, or reduced to the necessity of earning a scanty 
livelihood at work for which they are entirely unfitted. Razors 
would be used to “ cut blocks.” Further, the bulk of the com- 
munity would probably object to be employed in any work 
which is at all arduous or unpleasant, if it did not seem to 
yield them any result that was immediately agreeable. And it 
is to be feared that a large proportion of mankind prefer a good 
deal of future discomfort to a little present exertion. Hence, 
it seems highly probable that all the more difficult industries 
would decline, and that mankind would relapse by slow degrees 
into a condition of comparative ignorance and weakness. 

Again, it may be asked, what are the instruments of produc- 


state of self-delusion about details, but never or hardly ever about the broad 
truth.” Quoted in Jowett’s edition of Aristotle’s Politics, vol, II., p. 129. 
aLPpe TT. 
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tion that are to be appropriated by the community?! It is a 
familiar truth that no absolute distinction can be drawn between 
things which are instruments of production and those that are 
used only for consumption.2 The distinction depends on the 
intention of the possessor, and this cannot be foreseen by any 
authority above him. Strictly speaking, indeed, the con- 
sumption of wealth is simply the last stage in its production ; 
it is not in the full sense produced until it is applied to use. 
The distinction is consequently a vanishing one; and the pro- 
posal to appropriate the instruments of production either 
means that everything is to be appropriated, or it is a state- 
ment that requires further definition. .No doubt, it would 
usually be understood to apply chiefly, if not exclusively, to. 
those objects which, by their very nature, are manifestly 
intended to be used for the production of other objects—such 
as factories and machinery in general. But if this is what is 
intended, we must still inquire whether a// machinery is to be 
appropriated by the community. Are needles, for instance, 
and pens, and the artist’s brush to be included? It is hard 
to see how they could be included without a: vexatious inter- 
ference with private life ; yet,if they are not to be so included, 
where exactly is the line to be drawn between those things that 
are to be appropriated by the community and those that are 
not? It seems impossible, moreover, that, in the case of the 
smaller kinds of productive activity, any form of state regula- 
tion could prevent the carrying on of a certain amount of 
illicit industry for individual profit, unless either there were a 
very strict and irksome system of supervision, or we could 
presuppose a somewhat high degree of moral development. 
When a system of collective production is contemplated, 
however, what is meant may be merely that all the larger and 


1 << Community,” of course, may mean here either state or municipality. | 
2For some suggestive remarks on this point, see Leroy-Beaulieu, Le 
Collectivisme, p.. 13 seq. 
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more important industries should be in the hands of the com- 
munity as a whole. Indeed, in some socialistic schemes all 
that is explicitly demanded ! is that those industries which can be 
conveniently managed by the community should be undertaken 
by it. What is proposed, in fact, is simply that there should 
be a considerable extension of the present sphere of public 
undertakings. It is pointed out that the state has already 
proved its capacity for carrying on large industrial concerns, 
such as the post office and even railways. But to this it is 
at once replied that there are some kinds of work which can 
conveniently be done collectively and others which cannot. 
A number of men could combine to write a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia, or a series of more or less connected essays, but 
not an epic poem, and scarcely even a history. The only 
kind of work for which the state has hitherto proved its 
capacity, has been work which is, on the one hand, of a compara- 
tively simple” and routine character, and which is, on the other 
hand, very readily open to public criticism. In complicated 
undertakings, the state is likely to fail; and in undertakings 
that have to be carried on to a very large extent in private, it 
is almost certain that there would be mismanagement. The 
truth seems to be, in short, that the world as a whole, or a 
nation as a whole, or any large body of men as a whole, has 
never shown itself a good leader or manager, It cannot guide 
an army, or write a poem, or direct a great business. But it 
does, in the long run, know when it is well or ill led. It can 
appreciate a general, it can crown a poet, it can regulate a 
business. It is a bad poet or “maker,” but a good critic. “A 
small. poet every true worker is,” as Carlyle said. The state 


1 So far as I understand, for instance, this is all that is demanded by the 
Fabian Society. 

> By ‘‘simple” I mean simple in result rather than simple in process—not 
work which it is easy to do, but work which is easy to judge. 

* On the work actually undertaken by the modern state, see Fabian Essays, 
p. 47 seg. Cf. also Ely’s French and German Socialism, p. 242. 
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would be a very small poet. A large body of men could 
never write Paradise Lost or Paradise Regained, though, in the 
long run, they might arrive at a sounder judgment than even 
Milton on the relative merits of these poems. The public is a 
bad actor, but a fairly good audience: its function is to judge 
and regulate rather than to do.’ 

There are other difficulties which might be mentioned in the 
way of the realisation of a socialistic scheme ;? but the discus- 
sion of them would belong more properly to a treatise on prac- 
tical economics or politics. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to have made it apparent that the proposed remedy of 
the evils of competition by social machinery is one which can- 
not be lightly entertained. Many Socialists, indeed, when such 
difficulties are pointed out, reply that it is not their business to 
be prophets. They consider that it is sufficient to have shown 
the validity of their ideal; and that the adequate realisation of 
it, in spite of all obstructions, may safely enough be trusted to 
time, which is not only “the great Discoverer” but also the 
great Reformer. But such an attitude will scarcely serve. A 

1 Cf. what is said on the work of the state in chap. VI. 

*J have purposely abstained from any reference to the common argument 
that Socialism would tend to crush out individuality, and would thus lead to a 
monotonous uniformity. It does not seem to me obvious that it would do so, 
any more than it is obvious that a system of individual liberty tends to pro- 
duce excessive variety. Indeed, it might even be maintained that the natural 
reaction of human nature would produce an opposite effect. Cf. Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, vol. III., p. 545, where it is pointed out that the freedom 
of American life does not lead to variety. On the other hand, however, it might 
be urged that American life is in this respect the very type of what might be 
expected under a socialistic régime; for the freedom which the American citizen 
enjoys is precisely that which the socialist would grant—“ the right of doing 
whatever the law permits.” It is freedom of the people as a whole, rather 
than freedom of the individual citizen. Indeed, as Prof. Bryce has elsewhere 
pointed out, the American citizen is, owing to the rigidity of the constitution 
under which he lives, in many respects less free than the citizen of the more 
aristocratic states of Europe. Cf. American Commonwealth, I. 37, 45, 476, 
523, 534-8, III. 340, 358, etc. On the whole, therefore, it seems probable that 
the disadvantage in question would really be found in a socialistic state. Still, 


I have thought it best not to introduce this argument into the text, especially 
as it does not appear to be a matter of very great moment. 
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Socialist 2s bound to be a prophet. For Socialism is an ideal: 
and any one who sets up an ideal, as an object to be practically 
aimed at, must be prepared to show that it is a realisable ideal. 
It is easy to build castles in the air: 1t is easy to plan Utopias 
which would be entirely beautiful if things were altogether 
different from what they are: it is easy to show that, if you 
had “a lever long enough and a prop strong enough,” you could 
move the world. But we have a right to say to such schemers : 
—“TLet us see what you can move with the levers and props 
which you possess: let us see you build a castle on the earth : 
let us see you plan something more or less beautiful, things 
being as things are.” It is not only idle, it is positively mis- 
chievous, to delude ourselves with ideals which cannot be 
realised ; because they blind us to actual improvements that 
might be made with such means as are even now at our dis- 
posal.1 While we dream of a palace the house is tumbling 
about our ears. The ideal for which we are in search must be 
one for “ Rome or London, not Fool’s Paradise.” It is better 
to patch an old coat than to cut a new one out. of a rainbow. 
We must prefer a candle and a plain road to a meteor anda 
marsh. 

(h) There is, however, another aspect of Socialism which is of 
more interest to the philosopher. Socialism is a term of great 
elasticity of meaning, and it covers a variety of proposals which 
are widely different from each other both in their content and 
in the motives by which men are led to adopt them. There is 
a comic side and a tragic side to Socialism, and there is also a 
side on which it represents very sober sense. It is comic when 
it is merely the expression of a petulant impatience and dis- 
content that finds relief in the creation of fantastic visions. It. 
is tragic when it is the expression of a revolutionary frenzy 
that is bred by intolerable wrongs But sometimes also it is 
the expression of a moral principle and an attempt to formulate 


1Cf. Barnett’s Practicable Socialism, p. 194. 
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the partially adequate means of its embodiment in life. There 
is a similar contrast in the motives by which men are led to 
the adoption of a socialistic ideal. Some people call themselves 
Socialists, as boys call themselves pirates and brigands, because 
they think it fine: some become Socialists, as men become 
pirates and brigands, because they are driven to it by misery 
and despair: some are Socialists to please the mob, and some 
because they ave the mob: and some again are inspired by the 
consciousness of a profound moral truth. This last we must 
endeavour to understand.! | ) 
The evil against which Socialism isa protest, is that which we 
have already noted? as one of the most characteristic misfortunes 
of the present time—the exploitation of human life by material 
conditions. This evil is due largely to the multiplication of our 
material wants, and to the lack of organisation in the efforts 
that are made to gratify them. Philanthropists are conse- 
quently led to seek for a remedy either in a simplification of 
life, or in an improvement of its solidarity, or in some combina- 
tion of these two measures... Those who are prepared to adopt 
a “heroic remedy” endeavour to accomplish both objects at 
once by some form of state control. The difficulties in the way 
of this scheme have perhaps been sufficiently pointed out. But 
without resorting to any such drastic treatment, an attempt 
may yet be made to exercise an influence on society in the 
desired direction, by means of legislative and educational 


1The ethical significance of Socialism is well brought out in Steinthal’s 
Allgemeine Ethik, pp. 265-280. Kirkup’s Inquiry into Socialism may also be 
referred to as an admirable work from this point of view. It seems to me, 
however, that Mr. Kirkup puts a somewhat too broad interpretation on the 
socialistic principle. He appears to regard everything as socialistic which is 
not individualistic. As I have already said (p. 250), I cannot regard the 
antithesis between these two points of view as a quite justifiable one. For this 
reason, the sketch of the socialistic principle which is given by Schaffle in his 
Quintessence of Socialism (translated by Mr. B. Bosanquet) seems to me fairer 
than that given by Mr. Kirkup., Cf. also Laveleye’s Socialism of To-day, p. 15. 


2 Supra, pp. 100-5. 
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reforms; and such attempts are sometimes described as social- 
istic. We might endeavour, for instance, to establish a well- 
defined distinction between those objects of which the production _ 
is essential to the well-being of a state and those objects 
which may be regarded as comparatively unimportant. We 
might further endeavour to secure that every citizen shall 
devote a reasonable amount of his attention to the former, and 
to bring the method in which he devotes himself to it under the 
control of the community ; while we might leave those objects 
which are less important to the freedom of individual choice, 
except in so far as they are evidently pernicious. Against such 
a scheme as this, Social Philosophy would have no objections to 
urge. It is to some extent a description of what is already 
attempted in most civilised communities; and it does not seem 
at all chimerical to suppose that efforts in this direction may be 
indefinitely extended. Their extension would, no doubt, require 
to be a very gradual process. It would not be possible, without 
serious danger, to determine all at once what objects are 
essential to the well-being of the community, and which of these 
objects can be conveniently controlled by it. Still less would 
it be possible to determine all at once to what extent individual 
citizens may be required to participate in the production of these 
objects. It might even be objected, from the very outset, that 
any such attempt presupposes more wisdom on the part of the 
community as a whole than can reasonably be expected of it. It 
might be said that if a community were once to let itself loose 
upon such attempts, it would not know where to stop. It 
would inevitably be drawn forward with ever-increasing rapidity; 
and there would be no halting-place short of a communistic 
system. Consequently it would be safer to avoid any measure 
of a socialistic nature, except provisionally and as a kind of medi- 
cine for severe disorders. Undoubtedly there is much force in 
this argument: but it can scarcely be regarded as conclusive in 


1 Cf. Mr. Havelock Ellis on The New Spirit, p. 18. 
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any civilised society which is fairly well supplied with conserva- 
tive instincts and safeguards against haste.! 

Now what modern socialism means, in the minds of many of 
its sanest adherents, is little more than this. It is to this at 
least that it owes its moral force. For in this sense it is simply 
the practical assertion of the principle that we are “members 
one of another,” that we are parts of an organic whole: and this 
assertion must always appeal to our moral consciousness. It is, 
no doubt, an attempt to turn this moral principle into a law of 
the state. But itis natural, and indeed inevitable, that we should 
seek to do this. What we believe that we and all men ought 
to do, we inevitably try to enforce, except in so far as we are 
aware that the enforcing of it would defeat its own end. It is 
readily perceived that we must not seek to regulate the whole 
life of individual citizens: no community would be wise enough 
to doit; and if it did, it would crush out the spontaneity of their 
moral life. But it is not so with a mere attempt to enforce the 
essentials of social existence, leaving the rest of men’s lives free. 
Such an enforcement leaves the spontaneity of the citizens and 
their power of individual development unimpaired. It is 
simply a law which says to them—Seek first the life of your 
kingdom and its welfare, and all the rest shall be added 
unto you. To what extent such an organisation can be realised, 
is a question for the political philosopher. All that we can 
here say is that from our present point of view it aims at a 
desirable end.” 

Such a scheme as this, however, is not in reality socialistic, 
any more than it is individualistic. If it is apt to seem so to 


1Cf. chap. VI. 

? Further remarks on this point will be found in chapter VI. 

3 It is perhaps only fair to remark that several of those who call themselves 
Socialists are perfectly ready to allow that their ultimate aims include an 
individualistic element as well (¢.e., an element of individual liberty. Cf. 
supra, p. 250). They think it right to describe themselves as Socialists, because 
they consider that it is the socialistic side of things which at the present time 
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us at present, this is merely because the current of our recent 
civilisation has had so marked an individualistic trend, that the 
straightening of it appears to be a move in the opposite direction. 

3. We ought naturally now to pass to Fraternity, as the 
third term in the great revolutionary watchword. But it is 
evident that this is somewhat too vague a term to constitute an 
ideal by itself. It is, indeed, little more than a phrase which 
has been slipped in to give expression to a certain consciousness 
of the inadequacy of the other two terms; and we need not yield 
to any such sense of inadequacy until we have exhausted all the 
possible ideals. Now Liberty and Equality, even in the very 
broad sense in which these terms have been interpreted by us, 
cannot. be regarded as exhausting the possible ideals for a human 
society. Both these ideals are democratic: we have still to 
consider the aristocratic ideal. We have glanced at that ideal 
which is based on the independence of the individual, and at that 
which is based on the subjection of the individual to the will 
of the whole society: we have still to glance at that which is 
based on the subjection of the many to the few. 

Now a pure tyranny can hardly be taken as an ideal. It is 
true that in warlike states it is often felt to be an advantage to 
have one powerful individual at the head of affairs, with an 
almost absolute control of government, even if the individual in 
question should be by no means an ideally wise man. But even 
in a military state this advantage is attended with fearful 
dangers. If the individual in question should be not only not — 
exceptionally eminent for wisdom, but actually eminent for the 
absence of it—and this is always a possible contingency—the 
amount of mischief which he may do to the society is greater 
than the good which even the wisest man could hope to 
accomplish. And even in the case of those rulers who are in 


requires chiefly to be emphasised. This is perhaps true: but it may be doubted 
whether it is wise to devote ourselves to a onesided view, merely because the 
opposite onesidedness happens to be prevalent. Cf. concluding chapter. 
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the main good, there is a constant risk of the intrusion of 
personal peculiarities and caprices in such a way as to interfere 
seriously with the public good. Pascal remarked once that “if 
Cleopatra’s nose had been a little shorter, the whole aspect of 
the world would have been different.” So it may be said in 
general of autocratic rulers, that the history of their countries 
will be materially affected by every slight peculiarity of their 
individual characters. Such influence is likely to be specially 
noxious when the conditions of national life become very 
intricate, so that no one man, however wise, can foresee what 
is likely to be the ultimate effect of any particular move that 
he may make. For this reason, an autocratic rule speedily 
becomes intolerable in a highly developed industrial state. 
The ideal, therefore, which we have now to consider is rather 
that of an ‘Aristocracy of Talent than that of the sovereign 
rule of any individual. 

Now the advantages of such an aristocracy of talent are not 
hard to discover. If we had society constructed on such a 
model as Carlyle suggested, with the philosopher-king at the 
top, and the rest of the citizens graduated downwards, so that 
each had an eminence in exact proportion to his ability, it 
seems, at least at first sight, as if everything might be expected 
to go well. If the wisest man were at the top he might be 
expected to be wise enough both to suppress his individual 
caprices and to allow a considerable amount of independence to 
his subordinates in the management of details, reserving for 
himself only the supervision of the whole. And if the wise 
man were surrounded by those of the citizens who approached 
most nearly to himself in ability, it might be expected that 
wherever his own wisdom failed, the deficiency would be sure 
to be supplied by some one of his counsellors. At a first 
blush, accordingly, this seems decidedly the most desirable of 
all the ideals, if only it were practicable. 


1Cf. supra, p. 76. 
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The first obstacle in the way of its practicability is found in 
the impossibility of discovering who is wisest. As a general 
rule, indeed, there is no one wise enough to be made an abso- 
lute ruler over others. But even if there were such a man, it 
would not always be easy to find him. If it were the case— 
as Carlyle sometimes seemed to imagine—that wisdom were 
identical with effectiveness, the problem would soon be solved. 
The wisest might be trusted to struggle to the top whenever 
the “career” was “open for talent.” But if this were the 
case, our ideal would have been reached long ere now. The 
fact is rather that minds of the highest wisdom are apt to be 
characterised by that kind of inertia which accompanies weight,” 
and are in many cases less likely than others to press rapidly 
to the front. Nor, as we have already seen,” are we entitled to 
trust that the ablest will be chosen by popular vote. How, 
then, are they to be selected? The only solution that I can 
think of to this problem, is that which is suggested by Plato in 
the Republic*—viz., that the highest positions should be made 
so unattractive, that no one would be willing to occupy them 
unless he were driven into them by the fear of being ruled by 
inferior men. In this way those who were conscious of a 
superior ability, and were sincerely devoted to the well-being of 
the state, might be got to choose themselves. Plato was fully 
convinced of the necessity of philosopher-kings, and he seems to 
have thought—probably with good reason—that the only way 
to make a philosopher a king is to crown him with thorns. 
Let us consider bow far this ideal is a practicable one. 

What must strike every one in reading Plato’s account of 
the matter is that his guardians seem to have very little to do; 
and it is in this, I believe, that the secret of his apparent solution 
of the difficulty will be found to lie. If the highest offices are 


not to be attractive to men of ambition, they must be offices to 


1Cf. Aristotle’s Politics, VII. (IV.) xiv. 2. 
2Cf, Faraday’s essay on ‘* Mental Inertia.” 
7 Paws 6. 4 Book I. 
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which but little power and dignity is attached. But this will 
be the case only if the real work of the state is otherwise 
carried out. According to Plato’s scheme, the real work was to 
be accomplished by education. The citizens were to be so dis- 
ciplined by the peculiar culture which they received, that law 
would become almost unnecessary ; and thus the position of the 
suardians, so far as the ordinary business of the state is con- 
eerned, would become little more than that of “ the dot on the 
i.’ But on such a view, it remains to be asked—What is to 
be done with those citizens who do not take in the culture 
which is provided? There can be little doubt that Plato’s 
answer to this question, in so far as he had any answer at all, 
would have been, that the great majority of the people were to 
be in the condition of slaves! Now it seems at least con- 
ceivable—though hardly practicable—that a small number of 
citizens might have their nature so cultured as to be practically 
raised above the need of law, and that this small number might 
rule over a race of slaves. It may even be said, that in some 
of the Greek states an approximation towards such an ideal as 
this was actually made; though it can hardly be maintained 
that an approximation was made to the philosopher-king. But 
such a state would certainly not be regarded as a high ideal by 
any considerable number of thoughtful men in modern times. 
Even if we could bring ourselves to have such an admiration 
for the Greek type of character, as to wish that we were not 
almost but altogether such as they were, we should always 
be forced to add—‘“ except these bonds.” And even on the 
assumption of slavery the ideal would remain, as Plato himself 
acknowledged, unrealisable. Such an aristocracy, for one 
thing, would be sure to become corrupt. Besides, some of the 
slaves would necessarily be very nearly on a level with the 
freemen ; the sharp division between them would be felt to be 
arbitrary: there would be rebellions and quarrels, and the 


1 Or, at the highest, in the condition of children. 
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state would finally be overthrown or fall into the hands of 
some one who should prove himself a genuine ruler, with power 
instead of wisdom. Moreover, even if all these difficulties 
could be removed, such a society as is here supposed would not 
in reality be an ideal one, because it would not be for the 
majority of the citizens an educative one. ‘The thinking would 
be done for the citizens by their rulers; and this would soon 
be found to tell on the citizens, in the way of destroying their 
sense of responsibility and weakening their original powers of 
thought. For this reason, it has even been maintained, with 
some plausibility, that a good despotism is worse than a bad 
one. And thus this ideal, like so many others, would ulti- 
mately fail through disregard of the very object which was 
foremost in the minds of its promoters—viz., the culture of the 
citizens. In order to effect this object, it would be necessary 
not to make the philosopher a king, but rather to make philo- 
sophy king—~ze., to make wisdom the ruling influence in the 
state—and to bring this about, it would be necessary that all 
the citizens should be trained to think. If individual culture 
is our aim, we must wish not that a philosopher should be 
king, but that all the Lord’s people should be prophets.? 

4, Thus the last of our ideals which is founded on the notion 
of a certain rearrangement of society, is seen to break down ; 
and we are driven to take refuge in Fraternity—if we under- 
stand by that, the recognition that the true ideal must be 
founded rather on the notion of a readjustment of the hearts of 
the citizens. But before we proceed to any consideration of 
this, it may be well to add a few general remarks on the various 
ideals that we have already considered. We must observe pre- 
cisely what the defects of these ideals have .been, and then we 
shall be better able to determine what are the elements that 
are required in a true ideal. 


1 Cf. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. iii. 
2 Cf. Green’s Collected Works, vol. III., p. 476. 
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In the first place, we may remark that each of these ideals 
which we have mentioned, fails chiefly on account of its neglect 
of some one of the three elements that have been formerly 4 
referred to as essential to the well-being of a society. The 
ideal of Liberty is particularly strong with regard to the 
industrial element of social life—z.e., the conquest of nature. 
There can be little doubt that a preponderance of individual 
Liberty favours a vigorous industrial production. Such a 
system also is at least not incompatible with an effective con- 
dition of the machinery of social life. It is with reference 
mainly to the third element that it fails—z.e, to the develop- 
ment of the individual nature. Some individuals it tends to 
crush out altogether, and those who are preserved are apt to be 
hardened and almost brutalised, and reduced to the condition 
of mere slaves of mechanical conditions. The ideal of Equality, 
again, is particularly strong with respect to social machinery, 
and is not incompatible with the culture of the individual 
nature. It fails chiefly from the inefficiency of industrial con- 
ditions which it would be apt to encourage. Finally, the 
aristocratic ideal is particularly strong with respect to the 
development of the individual nature, and is not incompatible 
with industrial efficiency, but fails in so far as it makes no 
adequate provision for social order.2 Of course, in the case of 
each of these ideals, all the elements of well-being would tend 
ultimately to be affected by the failure to provide for one of 
them; but primarily it is in each case one of the three 
elements—and in each case a different one—that is mainly 
affected. From this we may learn the importance for a true 
ideal, that it should have a due regard for every one of these 
elements. 

In the second place, we may remark, as we already pointed 
out at the start, that each of the three ideals that we have men- 


1P, 240 seq. 
2 T.e., for an abiding social order. It is in unstable equilibrium. 
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tioned is a type of one of the forms of unity which we had 
occasion to refer to in Chapter III. The ideal of Liberty, if it 
could be realised (7.e., if it were possible for the individual to 
grow without taking the world into himself), would evidently. 
be a Monadistic system, in which each part is independent of 
every other. The Aristocratic ideal would similarly be a 
Dualistic System, in which the majority of the parts are sub- 
jected to a law external to themselves. The ideal of Equality, 
again, would be a Monistic or a Chemical system, in which the 
separate existence of the parts is merged in the unity of the 
whole. The first fails from the lack of co-operation and unity; 
the second, from the lack of homogeneity and order; the third, 
from the lack of individual responsibility and independence on 
the part of the several members. The first might be the ideal 
for a society of angels, if angels could be supposed to require 
an ideal: the third might be the ideal for beasts, if beasts could 
be supposed to frame an ideal: the second might be the ideal 
for a society which was partly of angels and partly of beasts, if 
angels and beasts could be supposed to form a community to- 
gether. What is now wanted is an ideal for a community of 
beings struggling upwards from the brutal to the angelic nature ; 
and this ideal must evidently be neither Monadistic, Dualistic, 
nor Monistic, but Organic. * 

1T mean that these are the primary and most evident causes of failure in 
each case. But, as has been already pointed out, each ideal fails also from 


inner self-contradiction, which prevents it from achieving even that element 
of success which it has mainly in view. 


2It is remarkable that the three most famous sociological writers of this 
century—Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Schiffle—express severally the three 
ideals to which reference has been made. Comte is an upholder of an aristo- 
cratic ideal, with the bankers and the priests of Humanity at the top: Herbert 
Spencer is the apostle of individual liberty: while Schiffle, at least in his 
earlier writings, emphasised so strongly the socialistic side, that Leroy- 
Beaulieu and others have been led to regard him as the chief exponent of 
Collectivism. (See Leroy-Beaulieu’s Le Collectivisme, chap. vii., and passim.) 
In the case of Schiffle, however, it is right to add that he has made it suffic- 
iently apparent in his Aussichtslosigkeit der Socialdemokratie (and indeed in his 
Bau und Leben also) that his ideal is very different from that of ordinary 
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The first point that we have to note about such an ideal is, 
that it must to some extent include all the elements which are 
tepresented by the other three. It must include such a degree 
of freedom as is necessary for the working out of the individual 
life. It must include such a degree of socialism as is necessary 
to prevent exploitation and a brutalising struggle for existence, 
as well as to secure to each individual such leisure as is required 
for the development of the higher life. It must include such 
a degree of aristocratic rule as is necessary for the advance of 
culture and for the wise conduct of social affairs. Indeed, it 
may be said that the necessity of in some degree combining all 
three elements is already recognised by all serious students of 
social life, however much they may be inclined to lay the 
main emphasis on one or other of the elements.’ But 
in addition to the elements recognised by the other three 
ideals, this fourth one must include also something which 
is not explicitly present in any of them—it must include, 
in fact, the principle which is necessary to combine them. 
This principle may perhaps be said to be that which is meant 
by Fraternity, understanding by that term the recognition of 
vital relationships. But we ought to remember that the vital 
relationships in question, must berelationships that are recognised 
not only between the various individuals of whom society is 
composed, but also between the various interests that are 
involved in its well-being. 

Now with regard to the recognition of vital relationships 
between individuals, it might at first sight be thought that 
nothing is more simple. If men are so intrinsically related to 
each other, as we have already seen they are, it might appear as 
if a condition of Fraternity ought to be their natural state. 
Socialism—differing from it chiefly by the presence of an aristocratic element. 
Comte’s ideal also is not quite fairly represented as a purely aristocratic one. 
Taking these three writers together, however, we should have a very fair pre- 


sentment of most of the merits and defects of the three ideals. 
1Cf. infra, p. 348. 
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But this is not so. We have already pointed out" that even in 
the pursuit of the highest aims we are apt to be for a time 
driven asunder; and what is true of the highest is much more 
true of the lowest. If our intellectual needs carry us into 
solitude, our animal needs lead us into strife. The very infinity 
of our ideal—the fact that each of us seeks in a manner to 
make the whole world his own—brings us into constant opposi- 


tion. This has been very graphically put by Carlyle, in his 


statement about the happiness of the shoe-black :?—* Man’s 
unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his Greatness ; it is because 
there is an Infinite in him, which with all his cunning he cannot 
quite bury under the Finite. Will the whole Finance Ministers 
and Upholsterers and Confectioners of modern Europe under- 
take, in joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack happy ? 
They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two: for the Shoe- 
black also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach ; and would 
require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and 
saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no less: God’s 
njpinite Universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, 
and fill every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, 
a Throat like that of Ophiuchus: speak not of them; to the 
infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. No sooner is your 
ocean filled, than he grumbles that it might have been of better 
vintage. Try him with half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence; 
he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half, and 
declares himself the most maltreated of men.” The only 
objection to this statement is, that what we want is not a 
Universe in which to enjoy ourselves, but a Universe that shall 
be interesting—z.¢., one to which we may devote ourselves, and 
in devotion to which we may find the realisation of a higher 
life than that of our individual selves? Still it is true that, 
though life consists of many “elements,” yet to the primitive 
man, as to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “it consists rather in eating 


a ee Aes 2 Sartor Resartus, ii. 9. 3 Cf. supra, p. 230 seq. 
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and drinking”: and so long as we remain at this stage, or only 
a little higher, we necessarily quarrel. And if we are not to 
quarrel with others, we must first quarrel with ourselves. If 
we are to arrive at a state of Fraternity, we must practise self- 
restraint. We must keep our wants in check, until we develop 
to such a stage that our leading wants are for those things 
which “are common to all,” and “ which all may equally enjoy.” 
Hence it is evident that Fraternity cannot be reached at a 
bound: it is an ideal to which we can attain only by patient 
progress. We cannot become unselfish except by educating 
and subduing our desires. Yet to aim at this is not to aim at 
a mirage, like the Socialistic ideal.’ It is not a “ far-off divine 
event” which we never come in sight of. We are always 
realising it, though it is never realised. We can become a 
little more unselfish every day, and we can make new social 
arrangements every year, by which there shall be fewer tempta- 
tions to selfishness and more helps to brotherhood. In short, 
the ideal consists in constant progress. 

And that this is the case, must be all the more apparent 
when we consider, that what we have to realise is not merely 
the bringing about of a recognition of vital relationships 
between individuals, but also of vital relationships between 
the various interests that are involved in their social life, 
and in particular between the three elements which, as we 
have seen, are required for social well-being. The attempt 
to realise any one of these by itself is almost certain to 
lead to the destruction of the others, if not eventually even 
of that one itself. But, on the other hand, to attempt to 
realise them all together is evidently a complicated problem, 
which must require patient adjustment and slow development. 
To consider, however, even in outline, the nature of this 
development, is a task of .such magnitude that it seems to 
- require a separate chapter. 


L.e., the purely Socialistic ideal. I do not mean that every ideal which is 
described as Socialistic is of this nature. Cf. supra, p. 285. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


WHEN we recognise that our ideal is not anything that can 
be precisely mapped out for us from the beginning, and still less 
anything that can be achieved by a turn of the hand, it becomes 
evident that the determination of its nature at each particular 
point must be left, to a very considerable extent, to the student 
of other sciences than Social Philosophy—in the sense in which 
the latter is here conceived. We must allow the economist and 
the politician and the educationist to discover for us what is at 
any moment necessary and practicable, and also to investigate 
the means of its realisation, though “the Good” which is deter- 
mined by Social Philosophy supplies these other sciences (as 
Aristotle put it) with a definite target to shoot at. The Social 
Philosopher is not independent of other thinkers, either in the 
determination of the object at which we ought to aim at any 
particular moment, or in the ascertainment of the means by 
which that object may in certain circumstances be attained. He 
cannot bake his bread till the corn is ground; nor can he pro- 
vide the relishes with which it has to be eaten. Yet his work 
is none the less important. Though he cannot make himself 
independent of these other sciences, or even lay down any rigid 
rules for their direction, he may yet be able to indicate broadly 
the nature of their respective provinces and the general prin- 
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ciples by which they ought to be guided. His business is 
primarily to show the ultimate aim to which their efforts must 
be directed, and secondarily to determine the limits within 
which they can be of use in contributing to the realisation of 
that aim. If we may compare the other sciences to nations, it 
is for philosophy to maintain a “scientific frontier” between 
them, to establish the principles of international law, and finally 
to effect their federation. And such a service, even in its initial 
stage, is not a slight one: for whenever a science begins either 
to venture beyond its province or to forget its relativity to others, 
it is sure to lead us into error; and indeed the more scientitic 
it is, the more entirely is it likely to be wrong. Our business, 
then, now is to consider in general what are the principles on 
which the various practical sciences must proceed in their 
efforts to determine the ideal of human progress, and to con- 
tribute to its realisation. 

In treating of the constituents of human progress, as in 
treating of most other subjects that may be looked at in a num- 
ber of separate aspects, the chief danger is that we may so em- 
phasise some one of them as to forget altogether the importance 
of the rest. We must remember that the well-being of man- 
kind, as has been already pointed out, consists of three main 
elements—(1) the subjugation of nature, (2) the perfection of 
social machinery, and (3) personal development—and that a 
true progress must include advancement in all. Now the con- 
sideration of the first of these elements, in its broad outlines, 
belongs most properly to the economist; of the second, to the 
politician ; and of the third, to the educationist. We cannot here 
attempt to do more than indicate, with as much generality and 
as little vagueness as possible, the principles by which each of 
these must be governed in the treatment of his special depart- 
ment: and on each department a very few words must suffice. 

I. THE SUBJUGATION OF NATURE—The importance of the 
conquest of nature, with a view to the achievement of human 
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well-being, is a consideration which can hardly be said to be at 
the present time in much danger of being forgotten. In our. 
conduct at least, if not im our theories, we are apt rather to 
exaggerate than to overlook it. It is, as Emerson said, “the 
day of the chattel.” Yet the very fact that this element of 
human progress has become so engrossing for the generality of 
mankind, has in some instances led those who are naturally of 
a more idealistic turn to err in the opposite extreme. Men of 
the latter type are often ready to maintain, in a more or less 
explicit way, that the conquest of nature is a matter of small 
importance, that human beings may be approximately as well 
in one set of circumstances as in another; and that if the 
energies which are at present expended in the subjugation of 
outward forces and the increase of material comfort were with- 
drawn, life would remain for us as well worth living as before, 
and there would be no appreciable loss in the essential well- 
being of the world." And certainly something may be urged in 
behalf of such a view.. It is not true that “private vices are 
public benefits,” in the sense that the desire for luxury and 
ostentation helps on the general weal. “Plain living and high 
thinking” is a sounder doctrine to preach. At the same time, 
it must always remain true that all high civilisation has certain 
material conditions, of which it is vain to endeavour to make 
ourselves independent. The life of a Medizval saint—or even, 
in more recent times, the life of such a man as Thoreau 2—can 
never be taken as an ideal type of human life, except as a pro- 
test against a false civilisation. Such types are possible only as 
exceptions, and their significance as types depends on the fact that 
they are exceptions. Wheat does not grow by the wayside, unless 

1 There are some interesting remarks on this point in Macmillan’s Promotion 
of General Happiness, pp. 35-40. His results, however, are somewhat nugatory 
—chiefly, I think, because he confines himself to the futile effort to estimate 


pleasures. It is values that should be estimated, not senses of value. Cf. 
also Marshall’s Principles of Economics, p. 180 seq. 


2 Cf. Havelock Ellis, The New Spirit, pp. 95-9. 
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it has first grown in the field; and the fact that it is found by the 
wayside also,is not an evidence that the cultivation of the field has 
had no effect, but rather an evidence of the reverse. There are, 
however, certain reasons which have led men of some thoughtful- 
ness in recent times dangerously near to the view that the conquest 
of nature is a matter of small importance, and even that it is in 
some respects positively pernicious. The chief reasons! are, I 
think, (1) that the subjugation of nature is supposed to lead 
to forms of human life which are so artificial as to be opposed to 
man’s true nature and inconsistent with his highest welfare ; 
(2) that it leads indirectly to other evil consequences, inasmuch 
as it withdraws men from contact with reality, and so exposes 
them to the influence of many illusions. In both these reasons 
there is some force; but they are not in reality arguments against 
the subjugation of nature. The first is an argument against a 
hasty and onesided subjugation, and the second is an argument 
against a subjugation whose benefits are not shared by all. The 
term “artificial” ought never to be taken as in itself a con- 
demnation of any form of human life;? for in one sense it is the 
very excellence of human life to be artificial. It is the 
essence of man’s being to rise above nature as a mechanical 
system, inasmuch as he guides himself by the conception of 


1 Before we notice the legitimate reasons which have led to a pessimistic view 
of modern civilisation, it may be well to remark that such a view has frequently 
been based on a consideration of the fate of ancient civilisations. With regard 
to this, it ought to be pointed out that the cases are not quite parallel. 
Broadly speaking, all ancient civilisations rested, not on the systematic subjec- 
tion of nature by man, but rather on the subjection of certain races of mankind 
by others. Nations with such an aim could not endure. So soon as they had 
acquired dominion over others, they had nothing further to aim at, and sank 
inevitably into effeminacy and sloth. A civilisation, on the other hand, which 
rests on the subjection of nature, has an inexhaustible task before it. Conquest 
is the triumph of a moment, and leaves nothing behind it but a sigh for other 
worlds; whereas labour is the victory of a lifetime, and one world is more than 
enough for it to subdue. There are other reasons also which cause our modern 
civilisations to be very different from those of the ancient world: but a discus- 
sion of these would carry us beyond our present limits. Cf. Marshall’s Hcon- 
omics, pp. 19-20. . 

2 For a good remark on this point, see Bosanquet’s Logic, vol. II., p. 215. 
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an end. When any form of life is blamed as artificial, this 
must be understood as meaning, either that it is arbitrarily 
determined without reference to any human end, or that it is 
determined in so hasty and onesided a way that some important 
elements of human development are arrested or crushed out. 
Now the subjugation of nature cannot be said to be an arbitrary 
end: it is, as we have already seen, involved in the very nature 
of human life. Hence any particular instance of such subjuga- 
tion can be fairly condemned only if it is hasty or onesided. 
Again, the objection that by the subjugation of nature we are 
withdrawn from contact with reality, cannot be accepted quite 
literally. The conquest of nature, in so far as it ever becomes 
an accomplished fact, does no doubt put an end to our struggle, 
and may sometimes make life easier than it is good for us to 
be; since it is in conflict that our energies are perfected. But 
the conquest of nature never 7s an accomplished fact: the farther 
we push our victories, the more do we find to subdue. It is 
true that if the fruits of our victories are enjoyed only by a 
few, these favoured individuals seem, relatively to the rest,to have 
attained their end, and to be raised above the contest in which 
others are still engaged. In this way they are apt to be with- 
drawn from sympathy with the struggles of their fellows, and to 
be removed from that wholesome contact with realities which 
is essential for human well-being. But this objection, like the 
preceding, is only a caution against an imperfect subjugation of 
nature, not an argument against the entire effort to become its 
master. There is, no doubt, another point which is frequently 
in men’s mind when such objections are brought forward—viz., 
that the progress of civilisation tends to remove men more and 
more from those conditions which are most favourable to 
physical health, and to the sanity of mind which is its usual 
accompaniment. Certainly there is often, in a return to a 


simpler mode of life 
iM ; “ein Mittel ohne Geld 


Und Arzt und Zauberei zu haben” 
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for the renovation of youthful vigour. But even this suggests 
rather a caution than a condemnation." 

By such objections as these, what we ought to be led to see 
is the importance of a careful determination of the directions 
in which it is most desirable that the conquest of nature should 
be carried out. This is, in other words, the determination of 
the value of wealth, or of the true nature of wealth; though in 
a deeper sense than that in which that term is ordinarily 
understood in economic investigations. The meaning of the 
term “wealth” has undergone a process of continuous deepening 
throughout the history of economic science; and it may be doubted 
whether even now the sense in which it is commonly accepted 
In economic writings can be regarded as ultimate. On this 
point a few remarks may here be in place. The most palpable 
mistake on this subject is that of confounding wealth with 


1 The chief point here is, of course, the influence of modern life in large cities. 
Cf. supra, p. 101, and Marshall’s Heonomics, p. 253. The cry of a return to 
nature is carried to its logical issue by such writers as Walt Whitman, when 
they commend the simplicity and harmony with self of the mere animal, as 
contrasted with the anxiety and discord of human life. There isa similar note 
sometimes in Wordsworth ; while the saying ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field ” 
carries us even farther. With reference to such ideals, we may quote the words 
of Hegel on a similar point :—‘‘ The disunion that appears throughout humanity 
is not a condition to rest in. But it is a mistake to regard the natural and im- 
mediate harmony as the right state... . Childlike innocence no doubt has in 
it much that is sweet and attractive : but only because it reminds us of what the 
spirit must win for itself. 'The harmonious existence of childhood is a gift from 
the hand of nature : the second harmony must spring from the labour and cul- 
ture of the spirit. And so the words of Christ ‘except ye become as little 
children,’ etc., are very far from telling us that we must always remain child- 
ren.” (Logic, Wallace’s translation, p. 46.) The truth is, in fact, that the 
progress of civilisation is a progress towards what is simple and natural (7.e., 
what is in harmony with itself), though at first it seems to be a progress away 
from it. The remark of Thackeray, that ‘‘ we get to understand truth better, 
and grow simpler as we grow older,” applies in some measure to the age of the 
race. It must be allowed, however, that this simplification is somewhat tardily 
won ; and in the meantime there may be a certain raison d’étre for the exagger- 
ated protests of Tolstoi, or of such books as Mr. E. Carpenter’s Civilisation, 
its Cause and Cure. But on the whole we must ask, with Mr. William Morris 
(Hopes and Fears for Art, p. 88), ‘‘ What remedy can there be for the blunders 
of civilisation but further civilisation?” Cf. also Spencer’s Education, chap. 
iv, ad fin., and Mahaffy’s Greek Life and Thought, p. 328. 
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money—a mistake by no means uncommon in popular thought;} 
and into which the whole Mercantile School tended to fall. 
When this error is corrected, our next idea of wealth is apt to 
be, in a vague way, that it consists in the sum of those material 
things which are serviceable to man. This view may be 
identified with that of the Physiocratic School; and it is one 
which has had considerable influence on economic thought. So 
long as this view prevails, wealth continues to be thought of as 
so much material;? and a prejudice remains against those things 
which merely satisfy human wants without visibly increasing 
our material resources—such as works of art. This view has 
been gradually overthrown by the increasing clearness of the 
perception of the difference in value between. different kinds of 
material—or between different specimens of the same kind of 
material under different circumstances—as means of satisfying 
human wants; and in recent times the introduction of the 
conception of “utilities” in place of things, has enabled us to 
reach a somewhat more definite understanding of what is 
involved in the conception of wealth. We have learned to 
think of it as including all means for the satisfaction of human 
needs, and to estimate its value in proportion to the satisfaction 
which it gives. But the satisfaction of wants, again, involves 
a certain ambiguity. What we want may mean either what we 
happen at the present moment to desire, or what is an essential 
need of our nature. There is evidently a much deeper standard 
for judging of the ultimate value of objects than that which is 
constituted by the imperativeness of our immediate wants— 
viz., that which is determined by the ultimate demands of our 
nature, as distinguished from passing whims and unreasonable 
cravings.’ If our wants themselves should happen to be leading 
us to destruction, the means of satisfying them will hardly in 
fairness be regarded as wealth. Such objects would be more 


1 For an interesting illustration, see Marshall’s Zconomics, p. 252. 
2 Cf. Mummery and Hobson’s Physiology of Industry, p.7. °Cf. supra, p. 216. 
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correctly styled, in the language of Mr. Ruskin, “illth.” We 
must distinguish, in fact, between what we really want and 
what we only think we want, before a true conception of what 
we mean by wealth can be attained. Now there are, no doubt, 
certain difficulties in the way of such a use of the term 
“wealth” as is here implied, by the pure economist. For, (1) 
in order to discover what is wealth in this sense, it is necessary 
to know what the true good of man is; and the investigation 
of this can hardly be regarded as lying within the province of 
the economist—it belongs rather to that of the philosopher: (2) 
the importance of different kinds of wealth will vary with 
different circumstances and with different stages of civilisation ; 
and the inquiry into these conditions belongs to the historian 
or to the sociologist, rather than to the economist: (3) the 
value of different kinds of wealth will depend not only on the 
nature of the objects which furnish the means of satisfaction, 
but also on the attitude of human beings towards these objects ; 
and the inquiry into this attitude does not belong to the 
economist, but rather to the student of the education of the 
human race. Still, if the work of the economist is to have any 
practical value, he must bring it into relation to the work 
of students of these other departments.! 

It is evident that such a treatment of the conception of 
wealth as is here suggested, would amount practically to a 


1 As I have referred in the text to the teaching of Mr. Ruskin on this point, 
it may be well to explain here that I am not quite able to accept the substance 
of that teaching, if my understanding of it is correct. In Munera Pulveris, 
for instance (see especially chap. i. sect. 12), Mr. Ruskin seems to affirm that 
objects have in themselves a certain intrinsic value, independently of their 
relations to other things. But the intrinsic value of an object must surely 
depend on its serviceableness with a view to particular human ends ; and this 
will vary with the circumstances in which the object occurs. Ultimate values 
are, consequently, not objective, in the sense of lying in the objects themselves, 
apart from their relations to other things. But they are also not subjective, 
in the sense of being dependent on mere human liking. They are dependent 
on the relations of objects to the realisation of the true good of mankind— 
which, as we have already seen in chap. IV., is not to be estimated simply by 
liking. It is this point that seems to me to have been too much overlooked in 
economic investigations. 
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discussion of the subject of luxury. The importance of what 
are called the “ necessaries ” and the “ decencies ” of life would 
be generally allowed, though there might be some disagreement 
with regard to the kinds of objects which fall within these 
classes. It is only when we pass to luxuries that there is any 
considerable difficulty in estimating the importance of the 
objects which we endeavour to win for ourselves. We might 
define necessaries as those objects which are under ordinary 
circumstances essential to sustain life during the normal period 
and at the normal degree of vigour.1 Decencies are those 
objects which are regarded as essential to a particular station 
in society at a particular time. Now if every desirable object 
which does not fall within either of these two classes, is to be 
regarded as a luxury, it is evident that that term will cover a 
considerable variety of objects. It will include (1) surplus 
requirements—z.e., objects similar in kind to those which are 
regarded as necessaries or decencies, differmg from these only 
in the fact they are not under ordinary circumstances essential 
either for the support of life or for the support of a particular 
station in life, (2) objects which are desirable in the sense of 
being commonly desired, but not desirable in the sense of 
contributing anything to the well-being of life, (3) objects 
which are desirable in the sense of contributing a certain 
momentary gratification, but not in any other way adding 
to human well-being, (4) objects which directly or indirectly 
help to raise life to a higher level. To determine broadly what 
kinds of objects fall within these various classes would be an 
important part of the work of the philosophic economist. The 
value of the first class of objects would be sufficiently obvious, 
though within somewhat elastic lmits; since a margin of 
safety is always desirable in human affairs. The second class 


1It seems important to include all this in the conception of necessaries. 
But the expression ‘‘subsistence wages” and similar phrases are frequently 
understood to imply much less than is above stated. Cf. Marshall’s Hcon- 
omucs, p. 123, 
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of objects would be entirely condemned; and so would the 
third, in every case in which the pursuit of them is inconsistent 
with the pursuit of objects of higher importance. But it would 
be round objects of the fourth class that the main interest 
would centre. Some objects of this class—such as_ books, 
pictures, and the like—are so essential to the higher develop- 
ment of mankind that it may fairly be said with regard to 
them that the necessaries of life could be better spared than 
the superfiuities; and it is often not unwise to sacrifice the 
former for the sake of the latter. But it would be difficult to 
draw any precise distinction between this class and the third. 
Many objects which seem at first only to yield a momentary 
gratification, are yet of considerable importance in so far as they 
serve to oil the wheels of existence or to add a bloom to life. 
As Emerson put it, “The more piano the less wolf.”* On the 
other hand, the ruin of most civilisations has lain in the fact 
that the goods which are first sought after, are those which yield 
a momentary satisfaction, rather than those which tend to 
make life richer and larger. As a rule, men begin with those 
delights which are violent and intoxicating, and then proceed 
to those which are soft and enervating; and with these civilisa- 
tion usually expires. If we have any just reason to take a 
hopeful view of our modern civilisation, it is mainly 2 because 
there are some signs of a recognition of the distinction between 
the pleasant and the useful. 

Only when the value of different elements of wealth has 


1There are some good remarks on this point by Mr. W. L. Sheldon in the 
Ethical Record for July, 1889 (p. 76 seq.). Cf. also Mr. William Morris’s 
Hopes and Fears for Art, pp. 31-2, 107, 176, etc., and Marshall’s Economics, 
pp. 124 and 181. 

2 Partly also, we have to remember such reasons as those that have been 
pointed out in the note to p. 299. With regard to the point referred to above, 
it is scarcely necessary to remark that this hopeful element in modern civilisa- 
tion is largely due to the influence of the Christian religion, which has enabled 
large bodies of men to find their highest good in another region than that of 
sensuous enjoyment. Whether any similar influence will be operative in the 
future, is a grave question for the moralist. 

U 
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been in this way determined, are we in a position rightly to 
estimate the importance of the conquest of nature in various 
directions. It is certain that a high form of life can be made 
possible for a considerable number of mankind only after the 
rougher forces of nature have been mastered. The gods cannot 
rest on Olympus till the Titans are bound. But so long as we 
are without insight into the true nature of our good, the war- 
fare which we wage is apt to be one of gods against gods or of 
Titans against Titans. On the other hand, after we have 
gained an insight into the nature of our good, the question be- 
comes one of practical detail, which does not concern us here. 
The discussion of the extent to which it is desirable that govern- 
ment should interfere for the promotion of important industries, 
or for the repression of those that are pernicious, is a subject 
which, so far as it can be referred to at all in such a treatise as 
this, belongs rather to the following head.’ On the other hand, 
the discussion of the best means of sustaining and increasing 
the efficiency of the productivity of important arts, must be 
left to the various branches of economic science, which again 
will have to relegate the consideration of some of them to the 
physical sciences and to the practical arts. Such subjects, for 
instance, as the best conditions of apprenticeship, the best 
system of Technical Education, the promotion of Invention, as 
well as most of the other means whereby production may 
be rendered more efficient, would all involve, for their adequate 
discussion, a minute insight into the requirements of each 
particular industry at each particular time, and could not be 
profitably treated merely from the point of view of general 
principles. With reference to such points as these, the social 
philosopher can deal with the advancement of civilisation only 
in the spirit in which Bacon attempted to deal with “the 
advancement of learning,” by “noting a defect” and pointing 
to the direction in which further inquiry is most urgently 


LOf. anfra, p. 344 seq. 
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needed. And it must suffice, for the purpose of such a sketch 
as this, to have merely indicated the importance of a thorough 
investigation of such questions as have just been mentioned, 
and especially the questions of apprenticeship and technical 
education, which have never yet received the attention which 
they deserve, and which are at the present time more particularly 
in want of study.’ 

For our present purpose it is of more immediate importance 
that we should observe, not so much what it is desirable to do 
for the sake of the improvement of productive agencies, as the 
difficulties which arise in the effort to turn such improvements 
to the attainment of the end for which they are ultimately 
intended—1.e., the advancement of the general happiness. 
Mill has remarked in a well-known passage that it may be 
doubted whether all the improvements which have hitherto 
been made in machinery have lightened the toil of a single 
individual ; and though it is possible that such a view as is 
here implied would hardly have been borne out by facts at the 
time when it was put forward, and would be still further from 
the truth now,” yet it is clear that the progress towards a more 
complete mastery of nature is not necessarily a progress 
towards more complete happiness. The chief reasons which 
prevent the realisation of this end, have already been indicated 
in the chapter on the Social Problem, and may be briefly 
summed up as follows:—(1) As the means of material well- 
being increase, population also increases, and the struggle for 
existence becomes keener: (2) Human nature is not sufficiently 
plastic to adapt itself continuously to the changing conditions 
of existence: (3) Industrial progress brings with it an increasing 
freedom of competition, and this also adds to the keenness of 
‘the struggle: (4) Industrial progress tends to reduce the 
working classes more and more to the condition of a proletariate, 
and in that way militates directly against the happiness of the 


1Cf. Marshall’s Hconomics, pp. 265-8. 2 Ibid, p. 323. 
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ereat mass of the population. Now each of these. points 
involves a certain reference to social arrangements, and conse- 
quently belongs to a great extent to our second head. Yet it is 
necessary to say a few words here on the means by which these 
difficulties may be in some measure obviated, in order to complete 
our case with respect to the benefits of material progress. 
However important such progress may be, the pursuit of it can 
hardly be recommended if it continually defeats its own end, 
or brings with it evils which compensate for its advantages. 

1. The population difficulty is not one on which Social 
Philosophy can be expected to throw much light. Dr. 
Martineau has said, though in a somewhat different connection, 
that “one of the greatest difficulties of our crowded civilisation 
is due to the fact, that there is nobody to eat us.”! It seems 
impossible to devise any means of weeding the. human race, 
which shall not be open to serious moral objections. It is for 
many reasons so important that human life should be regarded 
as sacred, that no scheme can be tolerated which might produce 
a disregard of human life. Yet it seems equally impossible to 
devise any unobjectionable method of weeding the human race 
before it comes into being; and it is consequently inevitable 
that any methods which are resorted to, must be indirect. It 
has been observed that population tends to increase most 
rapidly, and that. the ill effects of such increase are most 
keenly felt, among those classes of the community who are 
least influenced by the desire to improve their condition, 
whether material, intellectual, or moral. Hence it has come 
to be regarded almost as a truism, that the most satisfactory 
check to an undue increase of population, is to be found in 
the advancement of the “standard of comfort” among the 

1 Study of Religion, II. 95. Cf. the familiar lines :— 


“* Denn der Grosse frisst den Kleinen, 
Und der Grdssre frisst den Grossen ; 
Also lost in der Natur sich 

_ EHinfach die sociale Frage.” 
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poorer classes of the people. Now the great impediments in 
the way of such an advancement, lie in the lack of fixity of 
condition and in the absence of any prospect of improvement. 
Hence anything which tends to make the position of the 
working classes more permanent and to give them a more 
secure hope of bettering their conditions, will help to keep 
population within more manageable limits. But the position 
of the working classes can hardly be expected to be either a 
secure or a hopeful one, as long as they remain in the condition 
of mere labourers for hire, without any direct interest in the 
work with which they are coneerned. On the other hand, in 
so far as they become partners as well as labourers, they 
secure for themselves at once a relative permanence and a 
brighter outlook. And hence nothing is more likely to help 
us towards a solution of the population question than the 
spread of co-operative principles, and especially such principles 
as that of profit-sharing, among the working classes. 

2. The problem which is occasioned by the want of plasticity 
in human nature, is one which is perhaps even more difficult to 
deal with. The attempt to solve it might be made from two 
different sides. We might try to prevent the conditions of life 
from changing with too great a rapidity, or we might try to 
make human beings themselves more readily adaptable to the 
new circumstances in which they are placed. The former 
effort would inevitably meet with many difficulties. Govern- 
mental interference must in general confine itself to a plain 
Yes or No: it cannot regulate degrees. It may decide that 
something shall or shall not be done; but it cannot determine 
how fast or how slow a process is to be carried on. And even 
if it were otherwise possible to effect any such regulation, the 
clog which it would put upon industry would be an almost in- 
tolerable hindrance tc. productive enterprise and a great dis- 
couragement to the progress of invention: and it might cause 
the nation which adopted it to fall seriously behind others in 
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the industrial race. Consequently it seems a more hopeful 
plan to limit ourselves mainly’ to the effort to make men more 
adaptable to new conditions. The chief means of effecting this 
would probably be found in securing a more efficient industrial 
education. Men who have acquired not merely a certain kind 
of dexterity, but a certain understanding of processes and a 
certain general intelligence, will not be so readily thrown out 
by slight changes of method, as those who have acquired only 
the first of these. It can hardly be hoped, indeed, that such 
an education of workmen can be carried out without a consider- 
able loss of time, which will not be directly compensated by the 
increased efficiency of labour. But this is a loss that may well 
be borne, in view of the greater benefits by which it is accom- 
panied. It must, however, be allowed also that, even with 
such an education as this, the adaptability of human beings 
could never be made to keep pace with their inventiveness ; 
and new inventions might always bring with them a certain 
dislocation. There is a continual conflict between the energy 
of man’s. wit and the inertia of his habits: and to provide a 
complete remedy for such evils it seems probable that some 
system of labour insurance will have to be devised of a much 
more thorough character than any that has yet been thought 
of. Otherwise it may be found necessary to check to a con-. 
siderable extent the rapidity with which new inventions are 
introduced. 

3. The evils of free competition, again, are mainly three :— 
(1) It produces an excessive strain: (2) It occasions rapid 
alterations of condition, to which it is difficult for men to 
adapt themselves: (3) It is apt, whenever it becomes very 
keen, to be carried on by positively immoral means. It may 
be doubted whether there is any way of dealing with the first 
of these evils, except by such an education of mankind as will 


1 Not, I think, exclusively : but the extent to which it is practicable to 
introduce governmental restraints cannot be here considered. Cf. infra, p. 348. 
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lead them to care less than they tend to do for mere material 
success.! The second evil has already been referred to. The 
remedy for the third evil may to some extent be found in the 
development of public opinion; but it is to be feared that, 
in order to deal with it completely, more drastic measures 
will be required—viz., the introduction of a certain degree of 
governmental interference. For even to secure the develop- 
ment of a right public opinion on the matter, a very thorough 
publicity of business transactions would have to be enforced. 
Many things that are done in trade—even those that are not 
directly fraudulent—are possible only because they are not 
known. The spirits of evil cannot walk except by night; and 
the remedy for much of our commercial evil might be found by 
insisting that commerce shall be carried on by daylight? In 
many cases, no doubt, this would be very difficult to effect ; 
but, by securing it gradually in those cases in which it is 
easily possible, light would be let in by degrees, and public 
opinion would be slowly formed and directed into the proper 
channels. Governmental restraints could then be instituted 
in those cases in which the mere existence of a strong public 
opinion is not a sufficiently effective check upon transactions 
that are hurtful to the general well-being. The discussion of 
the particular cases in which publicity is at present most 
wanted, and the particular kinds of restraints which it would 
be necessary to devise, must be left to more detailed treatises. 
It must suffice here, as in other cases, to have indicated the 
general principle. 

1Cf. Graham’s Social Problem, p. 354. 

2 Cf. Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 376 seq. 

3 There are other two remarks that it may be worth while to make here with 
reference to competition. The first is, that this evil may be rendered to a con- 
siderable extent less keen by the gradual introduction of co-operation and by a 
more complete recognition of the inter-connection of interests. The second is, 
that in some cases it may work out its own cure by the development of mono- 
polies, which can then be placed under state supervision (cf. supra, p. 112). 


Quite free competition, indeed, makes competition impossible. But neither of 
these remedies can be regarded as in itself adequate. 
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4, Against the exploitation of labour, again, there can be 
little doubt that the best safeguard is to be found in some form 
of co-operation, or at least in some form of profit-sharing which 
shall give the workmen a direct stake in the business in which 
they are employed. In the case of many kinds of business, 
especially those that require an energetic head, co-operation 
has not hitherto proved successful, and is subject to a number 
of obvious disadvantages: but profit-sharing, without co-opera- 
tion, secures many of the benefits of the latter, and is not open 
to quite the same objections. It is sometimes thought, indeed, 
that the principle of profit-sharing, without loss-sharing, is one 
that is manifestly unfair. But on a closer examination this 
does not appear to be the case. If a business is at any time 
so unsuccessful as to bring a positive loss instead of profit, the 
probability is that there has either been some miscalculation in 
starting it, or some mismanagement in carrying it on, or some 
unexpected change in the conditions either of that particular 
industry or of industry as a whole; and for none of these cir- 
cumstances can the workmen be held responsible. On the 
other hand, an increase of profits may often be directly trace- 
able to their diligence and efficiency. Hence, even from this 
somewhat limited point of view, it seems perfectly fair that the 
workmen should have a share in profits, though not in losses, 
But even if it were not so, the benefits of such an arrangement 
are so great that they may well be allowed to override a slight 
appearance of abstract injustice, which is only an appearance, 
and which in the practical affairs of life can seldom be entirely 
avoided. Miat justitia rwat coelwm is a foolish maxim: we may 
bring down the skies, but we shall never get abstract justice ; 
because there is no such thing.! 

1 It has, moreover, been pointed out by Mr. Sedley Taylor, that profit- 
sharing does to some extent involve loss-sharing as well. (See Projit-Sharing, 
p. 66.) This point is still more fully worked out in Gilman’s Profit-Sharing, 


pp. 429-432. There are also some interesting remarks on the practical work- 
ing of the scheme in a statement by Mr. Ivimey, Secretary of the Labour 
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It appears, then, that the remedy for the most prominent of 
the evils which accompany a highly developed industrial state, 
is to be found in a certain measure of what may, in a some- 
what loose sense, be described as Socialism. The separation of 
interests between masters and workmen and the consequent 
degradation in the position of the latter (of which the excessive 
increase of population is merely one of many symptoms) is to 
be cured by effecting a certain combination of interests, through 
profit-sharing and other similar means! The separation of in- 
terests between different employers is to be cured chiefly by 
the development of public opinion and by state-control. The 
separation of interests between what may be called the liberal 
and conservative sides of industry—between new inventions 
and old capabilities, or in general between energy and inertia 
—is to be cured by the supervision of education, and by other 
means which involve a certain degree of regulation from above. 

It will be observed that the element of Socialism which is 
implied in such measures as these, is not at all inconsistent 
with that kind of freedom which is essential to an industrial 
state. State-control would not necessarily be introduced to 
such an extent as to hinder free competition, but only to such 
an extent as to hinder it from becoming lawless ; nor need co- 
operation be carried so far as to impede individual enterprise. 
It might be found difficult in practice to introduce either the 
one element or the other without bringing in a considerable 
measure of the characteristic evils which are associated with 


Association, published in Trade, Finance, and Recreation, March 19, 1890. 
On the subject of profit-sharing, see also Sidgwick’s Political Economy, p. 110 
seq., and Mill’s Political Hconomy, book IV., chap. vii., § 5. 

1Tt has rightly enough been pointed out (see, for instance, Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s Socialism in England, p. 91) that co-operation is in itself a very partial 
and unsatisfactory remedy for industrial evils. Co-operation in itself is a small 
thing: but the spirit of combination is not a small thing ; and, once fairly in- 
troduced, it can hardly fail to lead on to larger forms of union. In an organic 
society nothing ought to be estimated simply by what it is in itself. A grain 
of mustard seed is not a small thing. Cf. Mill’s Political Economy, IV., vii. 
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them ; but they are not by their very nature inseparable from 
these evils; though it would carry us beyond the limits of our 
present inquiry to discuss the particular methods by which 
they may be obviated. 

II. SoctiaAL ORGANISATION.—The next point to be considered 
is the progress of social machinery, or, as Carlyle might have put 
it, the formation of organic tissues. The treatment of this sub- 
ject, from a historical point of view, would form an important 
element in the work of the sociologist. The social philosopher, 
however, has only to note what the most important aspects 
of social organisation are, and to point out the ideal significance 
of each. The various forms of social unity may be regarded as 
modes of synthesis or combination in which the organic relation 
of human beings to each other assumes an objective shape. 
Some of these forms depend, no doubt, originally on accidental? 
circumstances—on physiological and spatial relations, on the 
necessity of co-operation for the satisfaction of animal wants, 
and for protection against the forces of nature and of other 
human beings, and on many other contingencies. But it is 
almost impossible for human beings to combine together for 
any object, however insignificant, without the emergence of a 
deeper relation ; and when the objects are not insignificant, but 
grow out of inevitable needs, the forms of combination to which 
the pursuit of them gives rise, can scarcely fail to become modes 
of the expression of the essential unity of the human race. 
Such unions cease to be merely methods of organisation and 
become modes of organic synthesis.2. Now the modes of such 
social union which it is possible to form among men, are of an 
almost infinite variety. There are, however, some main species 
which are especially important ; and these we may now en- 
deavour to indicate, with brief notes upon their most striking 
features. 


1Cf. supra, p. 31. 
2 Cf. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. II., p. 402. 
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1. The Family. The simple unity of family life—the 
primary school of character in the case of the majority of 
mankind—is a form of association so natural in its origin and 
so obvious in its benefits, that its importance would scarcely re- 
quire to be insisted on, were it not that it tends to be ignored 
in a number of communistic schemes, from that of Plato down- 
wards ; and also that, like most good things, it has, whenever 
it becomes exclusive, a detrimental aspect. Indeed the very 
excellence of the family as a form of union has suggested its 
annihilation, by leading on to the idea of the whole human race 
as a single unity on the analogy which the family supplies. 
And precisely those who have come most under the influence 
of its educative power may often be apt, just because they have 
thus been able to lift themselves to a more universal stage, to 
forget the benefits which they have derived from it. The 
“friend of man” forgets that he was once only a friend of 
men. But the unity which is founded on natural feeling must 
precede that which depends on acquired sympathies and 
thoughts. To begin with the love of humanity, would. be to 
begin with a cold abstraction. The family is like a burning- 
elass which concentrates human sympathies on a_ point. 
Within that narrow circle selfishness is gradually overcome 
and wider interests developed. Each one is supplied with the 
opportunity of knowing a few human beings thoroughly, than 
which nothing is more important as a first stage in the trans- 
cendence of the merely individual self. One who knows only 
himself inwardly and sees others only by a kind of outward 
observation, which in a large circle is an almost inevitable 
result, is apt to become for himself too entirely the centre of 
his world, if, indeed, he ever forms a world or cosmos for him- 
self at all. The family+ enables a few persons to become not 


1Qn the ethical significance of the family, cf. Aristotle’s Politics, II. iv. 6, 
Comte’s Positive Polity (translation), II., p. 178 seq., Hoffding’s Hthik, pp. 192-5, 
and Paulsen’s Hthik, II., p. 577 seg. See also Marshall’s Economics, p. 35; 
Janet’s La Famille, pp. 6-15; and Kaufmann’s Socialism, p. 226 seq. 
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merely objects for each other, but parts of a single life; and 
the unity thus effected may then be very readily extended as 
sympathies grow. At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
the family has the danger of all exclusive forms of association. 
The garden-wall hides the horizon. The selfishness of a family 
may be not less repellent than that of an individual; and the 
former kind of selfishness is much the more insidious of the 
two, since the evil spirit is there masquerading as an angel of 
light. The cure for these evils, however, is to be found not by 
destroying the family, but by treating it as a preparation for a 
more complete form of union. In this reference, it might be 
not uninstructive to consider the transition stage between the 
family life and that of the community which would be supplied 
by what are sometimes known as “associated homes.”1 The 
possibility of such a stage of transition has been suggested by 
the life in common which is to be found in colleges and other 
semi-public institutions, as well as by the more or less success- 
ful experiments of communistic societies. It must be allowed, 
however, that the possibility of such a form of life depends on 
a certain community of interests and congeniality of tastes 
which on a large scale it would be very difficult to secure. In 
the case of those communistic societies which have attained any 
high degree of success, it has usually depended also on some 
form of religious enthusiasm,? which cannot be pre-supposed in 
societies generally. Still, the extent to which such associations 
might be carried, is certainly a question which deserves atten- 
tion. But it is too large a question to be dealt with here. All 
that can now be added with respect to the family, is the admis- 
sion that to some extent it benefits one part of the community 
at the expense of another. For it seems certain that there is 


' Miss Clapperton’s book on Scientific Meliorism (chap. xvi.) may be found 
suggestive on this, as well as on several other aspects of social progress. 

2 Of. Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies in the United States, or Noyes’s History — 
of American Socialism, passim. 
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a considerable number of people who are distinctly worse pre- 
pared for life within the circle of the family than they would 
be under a more communistic system. But it can hardly be 
doubted that those who are benefited constitute a very decided 
majority, and also that the benefit which they receive is very 
much greater in degree than the detriment which the others 
suffer. Moreover, their education reacts upon the rest of the 
community, and gives to it all a higher tone. The tone of 
social life is ultimately measured by the highest point which it 
reaches.’ 
~ Such considerations as these may suffice to show that, 
however desirable it may be that the unity of the monogamic 
family should become less rigid and exclusive as civilisation 
advances, it is scarcely to be wished that it should ever be 
superseded, There are, however, some directions in which it is 
desirable to temper the prominence of its influence. Of these 
the most important is to be found in an extension of the 
province of the school. The part which the Public School 
system has played in the lives of the wealthier classes in Eng- 
land is well known; and, though it has many obvious defects, 
it can scarcely be doubted that its effects have been on the 
whole beneficial as a half-way house between the home and the 
outside world. But it is evident that some such mediation? is 
very much more important in the case of those classes of the 
community for whom home life frequently means little more 
than squalor and degradation. There is no direction in which 
socialistic or semi-socialistic measures may be carried out with 
less fear of evil consequences than in the effort to supply such 
a want; and it is in this direction that there seems to be the 
most urgent demand for an escape from the lmitations of the 
family. 


1 This is one of the elements of truth in the theory of ‘‘ Heroes.” To ‘“‘ make 
giants” is ultimately the best, if not the only, way to ‘‘ elevate the race.” 
2 Though, of course, it would have to be supplied in a very different way. 
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So far what has been said has had reference to the family 
only as the sphere within which our earliest education is 
received. When we consider it rather in relation to the posi- 
tion of women in modern society, we are involved in a much 
more complicated question, to which we cannot pretend to offer 
any answer. ‘The desire for greater freedom in the marriage 
relationship appears to be now somewhat widely felt. To 
some extent, no doubt, the discontent which has been expressed 
on this and kindred matters, is only an illustration of that in- 
dividualistic pessimism to which reference has been made in 
Chapter II.;* but to a large extent also it must be ascribed to 
a rational demand for that personal independence which is 
indispensable to moral welfare. Such proposals as are made, 
however, by writers like Mr. Karl Pearson? and many 
others with more or less pronounced socialistic leanings, 
seem to be put forward without a sufficiently careful con- 
sideration of their effects on the majority of human beings 
as they actually are. “Heroic treatment” belongs on the 
whole to a past stage of social medicine, when revolutions were 
still in vogue. Those with whom “evolution” has become 
a watchword more naturally look for help to the development of 
public opinion. How powerful the influence of this is in such 
matters, 1s sufficiently obvious from the great differences in the 
“ Sitten ” of various peoples. We may contrast, for instance, 
Germany with England, or England with the United States.’ 
But the whole question is one which would require for its 
adequate discussion the introduction of much more sociological 
detail than is consistent with our present plan. — 

Another direction in which we see at present a tendency to 
break through the unity of the family life, is in the relation to 


1 Supra, p. 116. Cf. also Lilly’s Right and Wrong, p. 220. 
2 Hthic of Freethought, chap. xiii. I refer to Prof. Pearson here, because his 
statements seem the most moderate and the most carefully considered. 


On this point there are some instructive remarks in Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, part VI. chap. ev., etc. Cf. also Spencer’s Sociology, I., p.791. 
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domestic service. It has been thought by some that the position 
of one who is in the family and not of it, approaches somewhat 
too closely to one of serfdom, and tends—except in the most 
favourable circumstances—to exercise a degrading influence on 
a free personality. One who occupies such a position becomes 
in a@ manner given up body and soul to the authority of a 
master or mistress, and does not, like other workers, simply 
enter into a contract to render certain definite services. In 
order to prevent any such renunciation of. independence, it 
has been urged that an attempt ought to be made to enable 
such servants merely to enter into an engagement for definite 
hours of work, and at other times to remain entirely outside of 
the family life. The difficulties are obvious; but it is clear that 
a system of associated homes would render it much more prac- 
ticable than it is at present; and indeed this fact is one of 
the main arguments by which the desirability of such a system 
is Shown. It is impossible here to enter into any discussion of 
this scheme. It must suffice to have mentioned it in its place. 

2. The District. This second torm of union is in itself of 
considerably less importance than the Family. As the associa- 
tion which depends on family relations is the most natural, 
so is that which depends merely on local contiguity the 
most artificial and external of human combinations. If, indeed, 
some such arrangement as Fourier’s Phalanstére could be 
adopted, if the various local clusters of individuals could be 
rendered self-sufficient—each district having its own shoemaker, 
its own tailor, its own grocer, and so on, and each of these 
recognising a more than merely commercial relationship to 
the others—the union would be rendered more essential and 
organic. But it may well be doubted whether any such 
arrangement is either possible or desirable. It could not be 


*Cf., on this point, the pamphlet by Mr. Maurice Adams on the Zthics of 
Social Reform, p. 20 seg. On this point also, some of the present discontent 
may perhaps be traced to a false individualism ; but it is in the main simply 
an application of the Hegelian maxim, Be a person, and respect others as persons. 
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carried out without very strict regulations, and, if it were 
carried out, it might tend to deprive us too thoroughly of 
the wholesome element in competition. The districts would 
stagnate. There is, however, one respect in which it is 
extremely desirable that there should be a certain self-sufficiency 
in each local group. It ought to contain, as far as possible, 
representatives of all the classes and grades of social life; and 
there ought to be a general recognition of mutual obligations 
among them. The separation of classes is, as we have seen, 
one of the worst features of modern life in large cities; and if 
a phalanstere could be devised for us which would avoid this 
evil, it would be an undeniable gain. It is probable, however, 
that nothing of this sort can be effected, except by voluntary 
effort and self-sacrifice on the part of the richer and more 
cultured part of the community. Such settlements as that at 
Toynbee Hall are a first step in this direction; and there 
are few, if any, movements from which more is to be hoped. 
The isolation of classes is an evil for all; and as those 
of us who have means and leisure go to the mountains or to 
the seaside for the health of our bodies and the relaxation of our 
minds, so we may ultimately find it necessary to betake our- 
selves to the centres of our overcrowded populations for the 
health of our souls. Many at least begin to feel this as a duty. 

This leads us to touch on the general subject of charity, 
which is necessarily in the main an affair for each district to 
manage for itself, and consequently may very naturally be con- 
sidered at this point. “Philanthropy,” as Hoffding says,! “is 
the effort to put right what social conditions have put wrong.” 
A higher kind of philanthropy is that which endeavours to put 
right the social conditions themselves: but so long as this is 
not completely possible, there must remain a large sphere for 
the lower kind of philanthropy. Now such philanthropic 
efforts are continually baffled by the discovery that in many 


1 Ethik, p. 387. 
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directions it is impossible to help others without hurting them ; 
and consequently it becomes a question of great importance to 
determine exactly in what directions this is the case. The 
general principle, no doubt, is clear. Nothing can permanently 
help any one, except what helps him to help himself. A gift 
is nothing unless the giver gives also the power of receiving it 
—except in those rare cases in which such a power may be 
presupposed. For this reason more depends on the manner in 
which help is given than on the actual nature of the help.) 
The philanthropist, like the philosopher, must seek to be 
“everywhere at home.’ He must not merely scatter his goods, 
but diffuse himself. He must live into the condition of those 
whom he seeks to aid, and in a manner make their lives a part 
of his own. It is not always true that “charity begins at 
home,” but in a different sense it is true that charity is always 
at home; for until it makes itself at home it is not charity. 
Hence, it is not possible for charity to be mechanically 
organised :? it depends on personal influence. It follows also 
from these principles, that the great charity iseducation. But 
it is a question of considerable difficulty to ascertain what 
influences are educative and what are the reverse. 

One species of education which it is very important to 
diffuse throughout every district of a large community, is the 
education of wants. Lassalle used to speak of the “ verdammte 
Bediirfnisslosigkeit ” of the people, as one of the greatest hin- 
drances to social advancement. But a misdirection of wants 
may be as pernicious as the absence of them, either by its de- 
moralising influence in itself, or by its giving a wrong twist to 
industrial conditions; and consequently few forms of charity 

1 Cf. Marshall’s Hconomics of Industry, pp. 34-5. See also Caird’s ‘‘ Moral 
Aspect of the Economical Problem” in Time for January, 1888, Macmillan’s 


General Happiness, p. 175 seg., Loch’s How to help Cases of Distress, pp. iv.-x., 
Spencer’s Man versus State, p. 71, etc., and Clapperton’s Meliorism, chap. vi. 


2Cf. Loch’s Charity Organisation, p. 33. 


3 Cf. Two Modern Philanthropists” in Bosanquet’s Essays and Addresses. 
xX 
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are more beneficial than those which are directed to the incul- 
cation of higher standards of taste. Under this head, for 
instance, would be included the encouragement of artistic 
designs. This is important, both on account of the educative 
influence of the finer sorts of art, and because they afford 
opportunities for the employment of the highest kinds of 
skilled labour and check the despotism of machinery.’ _ 

It is hardly necessary to add, after what has been already 
said onthe organic nature of society, that such charity as is 
here referred to, is not to be regarded, as it is sometimes apt to 
be, as a kind of moral luxury which may be indulged in after 
all other claims have been served. It is a necessity of the 
moral life: life without it is incomplete, so long at least as 
society remains diseased. It is true, indeed, that no definite 
rules can be laid down with regard to the limits within which 
this duty is to be observed. It depends too much on individual 
‘capacity and opportunity. It is true also that the best services 
of this kind are rendered not so much from the sense of duty 
as from the sense of love and pity; and that the attempt to 
substitute the former for the latter would in many cases 
destroy the very substance of the actions, or at least injure the 
fineness of its texture. It is in such instances as this that we 
are made aware that the moral life is the most subtle and 
exquisite of the Fine Arts, and requires a genius for its right 
accomplishment. Hence it is also, that in such cases we have 
. to be content rather with the inspiration of great examples 
than with the inculcation of definite rules. But the duty is 
not on this account any the less plain and imperative. 

3. The Workshop. This, according to Proudhon, is the real 
unit in modern society. It can, however, hardly be described 

1 The importance of the cultivation of right methods of consumption is well 
insisted on in Mummery and Hobson’s Physiology of Industry. These writers, 
however, do not seem to me to distinguish sufficiently between different kinds 


of consumption, Their doctrine appears sometimes to approach dangerously 
near to that of Mandeville, that ‘‘ private vices are public benefits.” 
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as a unit; but it is certainly one of the most important forms 
of wnity ; and unhappily, as things are, it is still a unity of a 
very inorganic description. Not only is it apt to be a merely 
mechanical compound, but it is often a compound of repugnant 
elements; and if our social system, as it is at present con- 
stituted, is not entirely to break down, some means must be 
devised of rendering this unity one of a more close and vital 
character. And here again the remedy which most naturally 
presents itself, is that of the introduction of some form of co- 
operation or profit-sharing, to which we have already had occa- 
sion to refer. It is true that we might also suppose a more 
organic arrangement to be brought about simply by an educa- 
tion of masters which should lead them to regard themselves— 
as some are even now beginning to do—as “captains of in- 
dustry,’ with the welfare of their men as one of their primary 
concerns. Indeed it is only by means of such an education that 
we can hope for the introduction and success of co-operation 
or profit-sharing on a large scale. But with average human 
nature, and still more with that which falls rather below the 
average—and it is for this chiefly that in any form of social 
organisation provision must be made—it is very difficult for 
masters to assume any such attitude as this, so long as their 
material interests seem to be opposed to. those of their men, or 
even so long as the two interests seem'to be separate. Nor, 
indeed, even when they are ready to assume such an attitude, 
are they in general wise enough to assume it in a really help- 
ful way. Hence, it is hardly to be expected that “ captains — 
of industry” will be developed much more rapidly than profit- 
sharing extends. At least, if the captains precede the sharing, 
the sharing must certainly precede the lieutenants and ser- 
geants. 3 

4. The Trade. Unions among those of the same trade 
have played a very important part among the associations of 
the past; but it may be doubted whether much more is now 
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to be gained by the extension of them. It seems rather as if 
such combinations had now accomplished very nearly all which 
it is possible for them to do,' and as if the great unions of the 
future must be either of a narrower or of a more universal ~ 
character. Trades unions are inevitably of a more or less 
partizan description; and the age of parties is past. © While 
industrial conditions were still developing, it was necessary to 
bring forward and insist on the interests of particular classes 
as opposed to others; but now that they are developed, we can 
take a broader survey of them; and what has now to be 
insisted on, is rather the interests of the whole. Hence it is 
probable that in the future trades unions will not increase in 
importance, and they may even decline. At the same time, 
the needs of different kinds of industry will always remain 
somewhat distinct in character; and, consequently, it will 
always be desirable to have combinations of those belonging 
to the same trade, for the purpose of dealing with their 
peculiar wants. The age of parties is succeeded by the age of — 
committees. Smaller unions, as well as national ones, begin 
with fighting and end with business. 

0. Lhe Church. The importance of the religious form of 
union need hardy be insisted on. Religion is the great moral 
motor or inspiring force. It has been said that “nothing great 
was ever done without passion”; and certainly it is under the 
influence of that emotional enthusiasm which we describe as 
religious, that men have been led to the highest forms of self- 
devotion and philanthropic zeal. Now the great hindrances 
to the work of the Church hitherto have been disunion and 
unreason. One might have supposed that the former of these 
hindrances would have been gradually removed as the sense of 
uncertainty in theological doctrine increased; but of this there 
has been little sign. Indeed there seems to be some force in — 
the saying of De Tocqueville that—* In time of great religious 


1 Except, of course, in the case of women and of unskilled labour. 
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fervour men sometimes change their religious opinions ; 
whereas in times of general scepticism every one clings to 
his own persuasion . . . . not so much because he is 
assured of its excellence, as because he is not convinced of the 
superiority of any other. _In the present age, men are not 
‘very ready to die in defence of their opinions, but they are 
rarely inclined to change them; and there are fewer martyrs 
as well as fewer apostates.” This attitude, however, is an 
evanescent one, and must oradually lead to union. It is true 
that as the metals cool they cease to flow into each other; but 
when they are quite cold they will be found fastened together ; 
and whenever they are reheated they will become one. Men 
are becoming more and more convinced that everything in 
religion, except what is most fundamental, is so uncertain and so 
insignificant that it is not worth while to quarrel about it ; 
and that, even with respect to what is most fundamental, all 
forms of expression are from the nature of the case inadequate ; 
that “as soon as the soul has spoken, it is not the sowl that 
speaks ”;+ and that the same truth will always present itself 
to ireonntinds in a different guise. With the growth of 
this conviction, religious disunion is gradually vanishing. The 
unreason of the Church, again, has appeared chiefly in forms of 
enthusiasm which have no reference to life, and in forms of 
creed which are irreconcilable with fact. From these two 
causes religion has ceased to have that hold on modern life 
which it has often had in the past. To enter into any con- 


1«‘ Warum kann der lebendige Geist dem Geist nicht erscheinen ?— 
Spricht die Seele, so spricht, ach ! schon die Seele nicht mehr.”’ 
—Schiller. 


This is, no doubt, only partly true. We may hope at some time to see men 
united, not merely on the negative basis of uncertainty and mutual tolerance, 
but also on that of certain positive beliefs. But the metaphysical basis of 
such a union seems to be scarcely yet prepared. In the meantime, it must be 
admitted that the other kind of union reminds us a little too much of Bacon’s 
saying (in his Essay ‘‘ Of Unity in eee ”), that ‘‘all colours will agree in 
the dark.” 
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sideration of the remedies for these evils would carry us too 
far. It may be enough to remark, that they must be found 
mainly in a thorough education of those who are to be the 
spiritual teachers of their time, in a knowledge of the main 
conditions of social and individual welfare,’ and in an adequate 
provision for their independence of the shifting winds of 
popular favour. It may be doubted whether these conditions 
can be in any satisfactory measure secured for our churches 
generally, until they have in some form reunited. 

It is an interesting department of sociological prophecy to 
consider what the significance of the church is likely to be in 
the future of our civilisation.2 It seems clear that there must 
always be some kind of fellowship of the saints, some kind of 
association of those who are zealous for social improvement, and 
who meet together to give expression to their highest aspira- 
tions, and to receive from each other stimulus and guidance for 
their work; and the existence of such associations must always 
be of the greatest importance in the development of the 
national life. The ultimate greatness of a nation depends 
largely on the way in which it habitually thinks of duty; and 
this habit depends very much on the leavening influence of 
such communions as we have now referred to. But what form 
such association is now to take, 1t is impossible to predict. 
The chief difficulty will, no doubt, be to supply in any adequate 
degree the place of those mystic joys and terrors on which in 
the past the influence of religion on the majority of mankind 
has so largely depended. It may be doubted whether, for 
some time to come, it will be quite possible to dispense with 


what Plato describes as a yevvatorv eddos” in the teaching 


1 Cf, infra, p. 361. 
- 2QOn this point there are some suggestive remarks in Gizycki’s Moral- 
philosophie, p. 421. The view which he takes, however, is of a strongly radical 
character. For views of a somewhat different nature, see Toynbee’s Industrial 
Revolution, p. 231 seg., and Schafile’s Baw wnd Leben des socialen Kérpers, 
I., 693 seq. 

3“* Noble Falsehood.” Republic, Book III. It must be confessed that this 
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of religion. But it can scarcely be doubted that this will 
become less and less necessary, as education spreads and-social 
bonds are drawn closer. Some may see the germs of the 
church of the future in such institutions as Toynbee Hall. 
Others may see it rather in those societies for Ethical Culture, 
which have been springing up so plentifully in the United 
States. Others may think that such merely humanitarian 
efforts cannot permanently satisfy our religious needs—that it 
is necessary even for the continuance of these in any enthusi- 
astic form, that we should rest them on a faith that “ morality 
is the essence of things” as well as of persons." What we have 
already said? with regard to the ideal involved in our self- 
conscious nature, would point rather to this latter view; but a 
discussion of it would evidently carry us beyond the limits of 
Social Philosophy. It is enough for our present purpose to 
have noted the important position which the Church occupies, 
and seems likely to continue to occupy, as a centre of enthu- 
siasm for social improvement. 

6. The Ciwic Community. This also, like the church, is a 
form of unity which has played an important part in the past, 
and seems likely to continue to occupy a prominent place in 


is a dangerous idea. The effort to ‘‘speak with the vulgar and think with the 
learned,” can scarcely fail to be disastrous to the honesty and manliness of 
those who make it. Yet it cannot be denied that there is a stage of moral 
development at which the spiritual is apprehended only in the form of the 
supernatural, This is probably what Professor Macmillan means when he 
says (Promotion of General Happiness, p. 184), that ‘‘religion is much more 
teachable than morality to large masses of men.” It might be truer to say 
that, at a certain stage, both religion and morality can hardly be taught 
except in the form of myth. The Begriff must appear in the form of the Vor- 
stellung, reason in the form of emotion. How far it is justifiable to cater for 
this stage, is a difficult question in casuistry. Probably the best attitude is 
one of passive acquiescence in the provision that is actually made for it, com- 
bined with the constant effort to raise men above the need of such provision. 
Cf. Green’s Collected Works, vol. III., pp. 274-6, and Mill’s Inaugural Address. 
1 The extent to which such a religious attitude is required, is, I think, very 
clearly brought out in Professor Muirhead’s address on The Position of an 
Ethical Society. On religion as a social power, cf. Marshall’s Zconomics, p. 1. 
2 Supra, p. 2382. Cf. also Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, chap. iv. 
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the future. Indeed in the near future it seems likely to 
become more prominent than it has hitherto been. The 
governments of the great European powers have been for some 
time in a sort of contradiction with the rest of their national 
life. The general life of the people has had that sort of local 
independence which Industrialism naturally brings with it; 
whereas the government has continued to retain the rigid 
centralisation of a military régime. This is inevitable so long 
as the provision for an impending war is a leading factor in the 
life of states. But while the prospects of peace are compara- 
tively secure, a considerable amount of local management may 
be introduced ; and there can be little doubt that it is in that 
direction that we are now moving. Indeed, it is only by a 
considerable degree of local government that the spirit of 
liberty can be sustained. “ Local assemblies of citizens,’ as 
De Tocqueville has said, “constitute the strength of free 
nations. Town-meetings are to liberty what primary schools 
are to science; they bring it within the people’s reach, they 
teach them how to use and how to enjoy it. A nation may 
establish a system of free government, but without the spirit of 
municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty.” 
But there is another consideration which is even more im- 
portant than this. The problem of modern times is how to 
make life possible in large cities devoted to industrial activities, 
and this is a problem which cannot be dealt with except by 
the cities themselves. For this reason also, a great deal of 
local independence in the management of local affairs is a 
necessity of modern life. One important question, for instance, 
which will probably have to be dealt with in the near future 
by most of our great cities, is that with regard to the influx of 
a shiftless and degraded population either from the country or 
from foreign lands. But no doubt the great problem of the 
municipalities for a long time to come, will rather be the 
consideration of the question to what extent the introduction 
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of socialistic measures is possible and expedient. Some of the 
-most fundamental objections to Socialism disappear, or lose 
much of their force, when it is confined within a narrow area.’ 
At the same time, it must be allowed that there are definite 
limits to the possibility of local self-government. Not only is 
it necessary for purposes of national defence that the state 
should be a whole, but even in time of peace and security 
there are large national interests which cannot be divided. 
Besides, it is difficult in small centres to find men with suffi- 
cient ability and breadth of view? to be able to decide wisely 
on. important affairs. The state as a whole must consequently 
remain always the most considerable, as it is the largest, of our 
social unions. 

7. The Nation. We are thus led to the great question 
of the government of a state. And here we may begin by 
remarking that probably few sayings are more foolish than that 
of Pope:— 

“For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best” ; 
for the whole question with reference to the best kind of 
government might almost be summed up in the inquiry— 
Which will be best administered?* It is, in one sense, foolish 
to contend about forms of government: but the reason is rather 
that the advantages of each form vary with varying conditions, 
and that we can neither frame any absolute ideal for a state 
nor realise any ideal except by a gradual growth. A perfect 
state presupposes perfect citizens, and an ideal government will 
never be attained “till crowds at length be sane and crowns be 
just,” till all the members of the society are entirely wise—and 


1Cf. infra, pp. 347-8. 

2No doubt, in this respect the demand would, to a certain extent, create a 
supply. If the state were more thoroughly decentralised, there would be more 
encouragement to local talent, and less temptation for it to gravitate towards 
the capital. When there is no Berlin, there may be a Weimar. 

8Cf. Lieber’s Political Ethics, vol. I., p. 312. 
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then there will be no government at all. But it is not there- 
fore foolish to consider in what direction it is best to move at 
any particular moment. Now, there can be little doubt that, 
for such societies as exist in modern civilised communities, the 
form of government must be in the main democratic. There are 
so many different forms of industrial enterprise, and it is 
so important to cultivate individual independence and origin- 
ality, that it would be impossible for any aristocratic adminis- 
tration, however wise, to lead to desirable results.2. The great 
question, therefore, comes to be—What are the most essential 
requirements of a government which is fundamentally demo- 
cratic ? 

Now the first thing to be secured with reference to a Democ- 
racy, is that it shall actually be a Democracy, 1.¢.,a rule in which 
the interests of the whole people are represented. There is always 
a danger that what is called a Democracy should be merely a 
tyranny turned upside down. That the many should rule over 
the few is not any more desirable—rather less so—than that 
the few should rule over the many. What is wanted is not the 
preponderance of any one class, but an equitable regard for all. 
Now in order that the balance of justice may yield a fair result, 
there are three conditions requisite—that all the interests 
should be placed in the scales, and that the balance itself should 
be at once sensitive and true. Hach form of government tends 
to violate one or more of these conditions. An aristocracy 
is from its nature one-sided, and represents only certain inter- 


1 At least, government would then exist only for the purpose of formulating 
the general will; and the particular form which it would take, would be a mere 
question of convenience. 


2 The educative influence of democracy is undoubtedly its main recommenda- 
tion. Cf. infra, pp. 346,351. Itis possible, however, to exaggerate the extent 
to which democracy must be carried with a view to the attainment of its educa- 
tional results. It is not necessary for this purpose, that the citizens should 
actually carry on the government of their country, but only that they should 
take a lively interest in it, and give it what Dr. Sidgwick has well described 
as their ‘‘active consent.” See also Caird’s Comte, p. 237. 
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ests. A monarch, even if he is wise and impartial enough to 
survey all interests and estimate them fairly, is yet too far 
removed from the life of his people to be adequately sensitive to 
changes of condition. And the danger of a popular government is 
that the balance should be somewhat over-sensitive and not true. 

To prevent the balance from becoming too sensitive is one of 
the chief uses of the Second Chamber which is so characteristic 
a feature of modern governments; and this device seems to be 
on the whole effective:’ but to devise a means of making the 
balance ¢rve is a much more difficult problem. To count the 
number of votes on each side of a question, can hardly be a 
satisfactory way of finding out the relative importance of differ- 
ent interests. Such a calculus is as bad as the hedonistic one. 
As Schiller said, “We ought to weigh the votes rather than 
count them” ;? and how this is to be done, is perhaps the most 
weighty problem of modern government. Unless it can be 
solved, there can be little doubt that it is on this rock that 
Democracy will split. A mere counting of votes must in many 
cases give the victory to “the drummers and trumpeters of the 
army.” Every kind of government must be in some way “tem- 
pered,” though it should only be “with epigrams.” Tyranny 
is usually tempered with assassination, and Democracy must be 
tempered with culture.* In the absence of this, it turns into a 
representation of collective folly. Now in order to discover how 
such a tempering process is to be applied, we must consider for 
a little what the various functions of a government are. 

1 Another device to prevent over-sensitiveness, is to have a fixed constitu- 
tion, as in the United States. 

2«¢Man soll die Stimmen wigen und nicht zihlen : 


Der Staat muss untergehen, friith oder spit, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet.” 


On this subject reference may be made to the suggestions contained in Mill’s 
_ Representative Government, on the representation of minorities (chap. vii.), and 
on plural voting (chap. viii.). See also Mr. F. Harrison’s Order and Progress, 
p. 71 seq. But cf. Lotze’s Microcosmus (English Translation), vol. IT., p. 547. 


3 Cf. Montesquieu’s Lsprit des Lois, IV. 5. 
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There are three main functions which every government 
must perform—(1) deliberative, (2) legislative, (3) executive? 
—and the defect of most theories of government is that they 
overlook one or other of these. We require in every good 
government (1) a wise consideration of the wants of the people, 
(2). a just provision for the satisfaction of them, and (3) an 
effective carrying out of the provisions which are made.. One 
who looks merely to the first of these requirements will natur- 
ally demand wisdom in a government more than any other 
quality : one who looks to the second will demand justice: one 
who looks to the third will demand power. When. thinkers 
like von Treitschke maintain emphatically that “the State is 
Power” (“ Der Staat Macht ist”), they are thinking almost ex- 
clusively of the executive, whose main requisite is that it shall 
be thoroughly effective in carrying out what it has to do. A 
warlike state like Germany, seated in the heart of Europe with 
enemies on every side, leans most naturally to this point of 
view ; and consequently theorists in that country will generally 
be found to prefer a strong monarchical government to any 
other. English writers, on the other hand, with their eyes 
chiefly on domestic affairs, are especially eager to secure a just 
legislation, and consequently incline to support democracy, by 
which all interests are most equally represented.? Finally, such 
writers as Carlyle ® (or, in ancient times, Plato), whose attention 
is directed more to the education of the race than to the acqui- 
sition either of mights or rights, are disposed rather to advocate 
an aristocracy of talent, which would be the wisest of all govern- 
ments in deliberation—or if they lean to monarchy, it is only 
because they hope to secure a king who is also a philosopher. 

Now as it is with the requirements of Democracy that we 


‘Which may be regarded, from this point of view, as including the judicial. 
* No doubt, these different proclivities may be traced also to other causes. 


>In his saner moments, Frequently he relapses into the view that the state 
is might. Cf., however, Hssays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 140. 
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are specially concerned, we have to note simply that, from 
such considerations as have now been indicated, it becomes at 
once apparent that Democracy is strongest in legislation, while 
it is comparatively weak in its deliberative and executive 
departments.’ What is chiefly wanted, therefore, to counter- 
balance its inherent defects, is that these two latter depart- 
ments should be strengthened. Now the weakness of the 
executive leads to evils of so obvious and practical a character, 
that they have never been entirely overlooked in the govern- 
mental arrangements of modern states: and though there is 
undoubtedly much still left to be desired in this respect, yet it 
does not seem necessary here to do more than indicate the im- 
portance of the question, and hand it over for discussion to the 
political philosopher. The other deficiency is of so much more 
occult a nature, that it is not even customary to regard a state 
as necessarily possessing a deliberative department at all. This 
department has tended to be regarded merely as one of the 
aspects of the legislature. It is, therefore, desirable to touch 
on this point here with a little more fulness.” 

That a wise consideration of the needs of the state is as im- 
portant as either the formation of just laws or the effective 
carrying out of them, must be evident to every one. And that 
such a consideration of needs is a function entirely distinct 
from either of the others—as distinct as they are from each 
other—must also, on the whole, be apparent. It is true, in- 
deed, that the legislature, in framing its enactments, must have 
regard to the wants of the country, just as it must also have 
regard to the powers which the government possesses of carry- 
ing out such laws as may be framed. But it is not the work 
of the legislature as such either to carry out the laws or to dis- 
cover what the country needs. It is a presupposition of the 


1 Except in great emergencies, in which the whole people acts as one man. 
Cf. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, vol. III., p. 306. 


2 Cf., on this point, Mr. F. Harrison’s Order and Progress, p. 382 seq. 
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legislature that the wants are known, just as it is a presupposi- 
tion that there is power to supply them when the necessary pro- 
visions have been made. But if the wants are known which 
the laws are intended to provide for, prior to the time at which 
the laws are made, it remains for us still to ask, who it is that 
found out these wants. It is not the legislators ; for it is their 
function rather to make provision for wants which are already 
supposed to be known. Now this is a function which could 
not well be combined with that of ascertaining what the wants 
actually are; for it is impossible, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, that a thing can be calmly considered by the very 
people who are actively engaged in making a law with regard 
to it. The maker of laws is necessarily to a very considerable 
extent an advocate, whereas he who is to consider what laws 
are wanted ought rather to be a judge. It is essential that the 
legislator should have made up his mind: it is essential that 
the deliberator should not. Who, then, is the judge to whom 
the advocate appeals? Shall we say that it is the people as a 
whole? This seems to be the answer which is implied in the 
idea of representative government, in which it is to the people 
that the final appeal is made. But to say that the people are 
the deliberators, is only to say that there are none: for the 
people as a whole cannot think, any more than it can plan or 
execute. Is it, then, the Press that constitutes our deliberative 
assembly ? There can be little doubt that it is, in so far as 
there is any such assembly at all. But it is impossible that 
the Press can perform such a function in an efficient way. The 
only kind of literature which has a very extensive influence on 
popular opinion, is that of the newspapers and the cheaper sorts 
of journals. Now one of the first requirements of such papers 
is that they should pay; and in order that they may pay, they 
must be at once acceptable to a large number of people. Hence 
the Press as a whole can do little else than represent the ideas 
of the majority, just’as under a Democracy the legislature also 
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is supposed to do. And hence to say that the Press is our 
deliberative assembly amounts to very little more than to say 
that the people is that assembly—z.e., that there is no such 
assembly. 

But a Democracy cannot do without such an assembly—or 
at.least without some kind of influence which shall fill its place. 
According to the familiar dictum, “ the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” If the people is to rule, there must be an incessant 
outlook to ensure that the people shall be wisely guided. The 
people may contrive to act as captain, but 1b cannot act as 
pilot. And it is clear that such an outlook as is thus required 
- upon the shoals and currents in front, must be made by those of 
the citizens who have most insight with respect to affairs of 
state. The actual framing of the laws may be left to those who 
possess particular kinds of skill and tact; and the actual 
execution of them, to those who possess particular kinds of 
practical effectiveness: but to consider what laws are required 
at any particular moment, is a task that requires the very 
highest wisdom. The question, therefore, comes to be—How 
are men of the highest wisdom to be secured for the work ? 

Now as the wise are the only judges of wisdom, it is 
difficult to see how there can be any answer to this question 
which will satisfy its requirements, except that which was 
suggested by Plato, that the wisest men should be left to 
choose themselves: and that the penalty by which they are to 
be driven to this choice, is the fear of being governed by inferior 
men. But in order that this penalty may be enabled to 
operate, and may operate only on the proper persons, it is 
necessary that their work should be one which brings with 
it neither honour nor emolument nor power. It must have no 
extraneous attractions. It must, in fact, have no attractions at 
all. Men must be driven into it merely by the penalty that 
has been mentioned: otherwise there seems to be no possible 


1Cf. supra, p. 288. 
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guarantee that the right kind of men will be selected, and 
that they will enter on their work with singleness of aim. 
Consequently, it is not desirable that there should be any such 
assembly as is here referred to, with so definite an organisation 
as to be able to influence public opinion in an authoritative 
way. As soon as it acquired such power, the penalty would 
be changed into a reward. It would become attractive to men 
of ambitious aims, and might soon sink into nothing better 
than a training-school for a parliamentary career. 

We are thus led to what is perhaps the fundamental 
antinomy of a democratic rule. On the one hand, it is of 
supreme importance that the highest wisdom should be made 
into the sovereign power: on the other hand, if the appearance | 
of wisdom confers power, the appearance is liable to take 
the place of the reality. The Comtean proposal of “ Priests 
of Humanity” was intended as a means of meeting this 
difficulty ; but it meets it by introducing an aristocracy,’ and an 
aristocracy whose influence could not always be trusted to 
be in the best direction. If, again, we attempt to establish 
a deliberative assembly, we are met by the difficulty to which 
reference has just been made. In fact, if a deliberative 
assembly were constituted, it would almost of necessity be 
placed at the head of the state, Just as a legislative assembly 
takes a certain precedence over the executive. The delibera- 
tive assembly would then come to correspond with Plato’s 
Philosopher-king, or with a combination of Comte’s Priests 
of Humanity. But in these circumstances it would cease 
to be purely deliberative, since it would have to rule as 
well as to think. Wisdom can hardly maintain its character as 
wisdom when it becomes also power. There can be little 
doubt that Plato was right, in making the lives of his rulers a 
comparatively unenviable one. It is, in fact, the function of a 


1 An aristocracy which could hardly fail to become one of power, as well as 
of wisdom. Cf. Caird’s Philosophy of Comte, pp. 244-5, and Mill’s Comte, p. 99. 
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true aristocracy to educate, and not to rule; and he who would 
be chief in this higher kind of governing, must in a manner 
become “the servant of all.” His position must be the 
least enviable rather than the most. His kingdom is “not 
of this world,” and his power must be that neither of law 
nor of legions, but simply that which light has over dark- 
ness. What is required, in fact, is not a philosophic ruler, but 
rather, in Comte’s phrase, a “réaction du conseil sur le 
commandement.” 

We might put this difficulty in a slightly different way. 
Carlyle has characterised the two great influencing forces among 
mankind as light and lightning. On the one hand there is the 
force of insight, and on the other hand that of practical effec- 
tiveness. It is the great misfortune of human history that these 
have been so often distinct, and it is the great problem of poli- 
ties to combine them. So long as the government of states 
remained essentially despotic, this problem was an insoluble 
one, unless, as Plato put it, either philosophers were to become 
kings, or kings philosophers, 2.¢., unless either those who had in- 
sight were to become effective, or those who were effective were 
to gain insight. Under a Democracy the solution is similar ; 
but as in this case those who are effective are simply the people 
as a whole, what is necessary is no longer that any one individ- 
ual or class of individuals should acquire insight, but that in- 
sight should become generally diffused, or at least generally 
recognisable. It may be said that this is a matter rather of 
education than of state-arrangement: and this remark would no 
doubt be partially true. But it cannot be hoped that any 
amount of education will ever make wisdom accessible to all. 
There will always remain the two classes of good citizens referred 
to by Hesiod,’ those who can discern wisdom for themselves and 


1Quoted in Aristotle’s Hthics, I. iv. 1 :— 
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those who can only be persuaded by its voice. Our problem, 
therefore, is not so much the educational one of diffusing wisdom 
as of making wisdom effective among the mass of the people. 
This is a problem of organisation ; and it is this problem that is 
the crux of Democracy. 

Is there any way in which this antinomy can be solved? It 
seems evident at least, that there are a number of ways in 
which solutions are being attempted. Among these one of the 
most obvious and striking is to be found in the increasing 
eagerness of our great writers to deal with the problems of 
social welfare. This feature is conspicuously apparent, for in- 
stance, in our recent English writers.’ Carlyle could not write 
histories in peace: Ruskin could not criticise art: Morris could 
not be content to remain “an idle singer of an empty day”: | 
even Tennyson could not dream among the Lotos-eaters. All 
have had to pour out their libations to the spirit of social . 
reform. And many more instances might be given, both in 
England and in other countries. | We cannot, however, regard 
the influence of literary “Heroes” as a satisfactory means of 
solving our difficulty. In the first place, it is too incalculable: 
it is a breath that blows where it listeth. In the second place, 
the writers who are so effective in their influence on public 
thought as to become “uncrowned kings,” are rarely the wisest. 
When wisdom cries in the streets, no man regards it. And, in 
the third place, there is as a general rule no one who is so wise as 
to be entitled to be effective in this way. The wisest man is 
wise only within his own world, and that is never quite coinci- 
dent with the world of ultimate reality. 

Another way in which the problem is being met, is by the 
influence of the various churches. We may perceive, I think, 
an increasing effort on the part of these to bring themselves in- 

ds O€ Ke unr’ adros von wht’ GdXov akovwv 
év Oupgs BadrAnTat, 6 8 abr’ dxpHios dvip. 


' Cf. Graham’s Social Problem, p. 21. See also concluding chapter. 
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to relation to the great social questions of the times ; and doubt- 
less much good may be effected in this way. It does not seem 
likely, however, that such influence as this can have a very 
wide and powerful effect, so long as there is so much disunion 
among the churches themselves. Nor perhaps is it altogether 
desirable that any very powerful influence on social movements 
should be exerted by the churches. The influence which comes 
through such a channel tends to be too much an influence from 
above, even when it is not affected by any other form of one- 
sidedness.' While, therefore, the importance of a right attitude 
towards social questions on the part of the churches cannot be 
too strongly urged, we can yet scarcely hope that such an atti- 
_ tude alone will suffice for the guidance of our democracy. The 
influence of the churches on social movements must be mainly 
indirect. It must consist chiefly in the diffusion of sound 
ethical views—a work which is undoubtedly of the utmost 
importance. As Mr. Ely has said? “A wider diffusion of sound 
ethics is an economic requirement of the times.” It is also a 
political requirement. 

Another hopeful sign, however, may be seen in the increas- 
ingly scientific character which is being given to the study of 
social and political questions. So long as political wisdom is to 
be found only in the zpse dixit of the man of genius, it cannot 
be trusted to have much influence on the people; nor, when it 
has such influence, can its influence be trusted to be whole- 
some. But so soon as the study of politics becomes a science, 

whose results are capable of precise formulation, its deliverances 
can be not only communicated but proved. Hitherto the only 
branch of social science which has had such exactness, has been 
the study of Economics; and this has been treated so much in 


abstraction from the other branches of the subject to which it 


1 What has been already said (p. 336) with reference to Comte’s Priests of 
Humanity, applies here. But cf. Loch’s Charity Organisation, p. 8, and 
Ene. Brit.. XIX., 401. 


* Labour Movementzyin America, p. 311. 
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belongs, that its influence has been in many cases’ pernicious. 
We are now beginning to see the possibility of an exact science 
of social questions in a larger sense. Still, it must be confessed 
that there is not much likelihood of this larger science being 
reduced to a clear and generally intelligible shape for a long 
time to come. Consequently, even in this direction there 
does not seem any hope of a solution of our difficulty being 
reached. To a certain extent science may furnish us with 
useful light; and this light may gradually permeate the whole 
atmosphere of society; but it will at the best be flickering and 
uncertain. 

But there is another phenomenon of our time in which per- 
haps we may see the disjecta membra of ‘such a deliberative 
assembly as that for which we have been in search. I refer to 
the numerous voluntary associations for social ends which are 
everywhere growing up. The most prominent of these associa- 
tions have been those for the improvement of the condition of 
working-men, such as Trades Unions, the Knights of Labour in 
America,? the Labour Association for the spread of co-operative 
principles, the various societies for the propagation of Socialism, 
and the like. There are, however, other associations whose aims 
are broader. We might mention, for instance, the Social and 
Political Education League, the object of which is simply the 
diffusion of knowledge and insight into the leading social and 
political problems; and the Societies for Ethical Culture in 
America, which endeavour to spread sound principles of morals. 
There are also societies for the study of specific social difficul- 
ties, such as that which was founded recently in London for 


* Though not in so many cases as is frequently supposed. Cf. swpra, pp. 7, 
50, and 118; and see Marshall’s Principles of Economics, p. 59, etc. 

* For a good account of these, see The Labour Movement in America, by R. 
T. Ely. : | 

® The nature of these may be best gathered from their organ, The Ethical 
Record, and from such publications as Mr. Salter’s Ethical Religion. See also 
Gizycki’s MM oralphilosophie (Coit’s Ethical Philosophy) IX., iii., Coit’s 
Hthische Bewegung, and Mrs. M‘Callum’s article in Time, August, 1888. 
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the inquiry into the population question. The forming of such 
associations seems to be one of the most characteristic features 
of our time; associations in which a number of men who are 
animated by an enthusiasm for social well-being, or who have 
special means of information with regard to its requirements in 
particular departments, band themselves together for.an investi- 
gation of some of the chief social and political questions, and 
for the diffusion of insight with regard to them. The pre- 
valence of such societies has, indeed, been regarded with 
suspicion by some philanthropic writers. Carlyle saw in them 
a symptom of the mechanical tendency of our times, in which 
important work is done less and less by individuals and more 
and more by combinations.’ But the remark of Goethe seems 
to show more wisdom, that the individual can accomplish 
nothing unless he co-operates with the many at the right time. 
Not only so: the insight of any one individual is in general 
but a half-light, and requires to be complemented by combina- 
tion with the light of others. Consequently, it seems difficult 
to over-estimate the good that may be done by such associa- 
tions as are here referred to, as means for the diffusion of that 
light and culture which are required to temper our Democracy. 
What is now chiefly wanted is that such work should be still 
farther extended and more completely organised. 

Such combinations, indeed, have not in the past filled a very 
important role in the development of public opinion. But for 
this there are obvious reasons. It is only in a strongly. demo- 
cratic community that they could have any place: and even in 
such a community they have not a place in every age. It is 
only in recent times that the ages of Dogmatism and Scepticism 
have given place to that of Criticism. Now so long as men 
occupy either of the former attitudes, they are not much dis- 
posed to co-operate. Hach dogmatist builds on his own founda- 
tion, and whoever is not for him is against him. ‘The sceptic, 


1 See especially his Essay entitled ‘‘ Signs of the Times.” 
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again, simply overturns. It is only when men begin to criticise 
their foundations, that they discover the common earth on which 
they rest. It is largely for this reason that in the past thought 
and action have tended to remain so much apart. Thought 
has been individualistic, whether it was constructive or destruc- 
tive, and it has retained so much of the abstractness of the 
individual nature that it has not been able to influence the 
concrete: and so, while thinkers have gone on from system to 
system, or from negation to negation, the world of action has 
taken a more or less independent course, “ from precedent to 
precedent,” or from revolution to revolution. Now that men 
are learning to criticise their foundations, and so to co-operate 
in thought and “ rub each other’s angles down,” we may expect 
that their thoughts will be more practically effective. Here at 
least we see a reason why combinations of thinking men may 

be expected to prove more successful as political forces in the 
- future than they have been in the past. 

In the past, indeed, such combinations as have been formed, 
have been for the most part propagandist associations, either in 
the interest of particular parties in the state or in that of par- 
ticular classes in the community, or, as in the case of the 
various Socialistic Leagues, in that of the upholders of a par- 
ticular line of policy, independent of any state party. But 
now that the age of parties is past, now that all sane men are 
beginning to perceive that the life of a nation is too large a 
thing to have its essence summed up in any particular “ cries,” 
it is becoming more possible to have combinations of men, not 
for the purpose of advocating any particular kind of action, but 
for the purpose of deliberating as to what kind of action is best. 
If the world is not ripe for such combinations, the world is not 
ripe for Democracy. If men cannot combine their thoughts as 
well as their forces, if they cannot unite for deliberation as well 
as for advocacy, a true co-operation is impossible. It is well if 
we can run our light into hghtning and make it a force in 
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action; but if we can turn it into nothing but the heat of 
party spirit, our Democracy will be a scramble in the dark. 

It may be thought that we have devoted a disproportionate 
degree of attention to this particular point. But the question 
how philosophy is to be made king, must always be the one in 
which the social philosopher is most keenly interested. Now 
there does not appear to be any prospect of this, except through 
such means as those which we have just indicated. We may 
hope that our great writers will more and more direct their 
powers to the treatment of social subjects, and will more and 
more influence public opinion upon them: we may hope that 
the Churches will help to mould character in those directions 
which are most important for the common good: and we may 
hope that the scientific study of society will bring to light ideas 
and principles, by the diffusion of which our social progress 
may be guided: and, in addition to all this, it seems not 
chimerical to hope also, that those who are interested in social 
improvement, will find it more and more possible to co-operate 
with each other, both in their study of social difficulties, and in 


their efforts to remove them. The time is past when it was 


possible to suppose that the solution of important questions 
could be given in the abstract formulas of any particular creed, 
aristocratic or democratic, individualistic or socialistic. Most 
men who think seriously on social questions have long since 
abandoned these cheap “ Morrison’s Pills.” We are all aristo- 


1 we are all 


crats: we are all democrats: we are all socialists: 
individualists. We are at least beginning to have glimpses of 
universal principles which are deeper than any of these abstrac- 
tions, and by means of which they may be combined and not 
opposed. The problem of the present is to deal with particular 
evils which we all recognise ; and in the effort to deal with these 
it is surely possible for all serious thinkers to combine.’ 
1Cf. Mr. Sidney Webb’s Socialism in England, p. 96. 


2 The formation of the new ‘‘ Economic Society ” is an important step. 
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The work of such organisations as we have referred to, would 
not, of course, be entirely that of determining what action the 
state as a whole ought to take, but also that of directing the 
actions of individuals. The members of such societies would 
have taken it as their province to find out what is needed, in 
certain specified directions, for the well-being of the whole, or 
of that particular section with which they have undertaken to 
deal; and in considering this, they would necessarily be con- 
cerned with the duties of individuals as well as of governments. 
They would take up each question of social well-being as it 
arose, and would ask in what way it can best be solved, having 
regard to all the interests which may be implicated in it. If, 
on consideration, it should appear that the action of govern- 
ment ought to be called in, it would then be their business, 
either as individuals or as a society, to influence public opinion 
in such a way as to procure the desired governmental inter- 
ference. If, on the other hand, it should appear that the par- 
ticular problem in question could be better dealt with by 
private individuals than by the state as a whole, they would 
endeavour to incite private individuals to undertake the work 
which is required. Some kinds of work they themselves as a 
society would undertake ; other kinds would be undertaken by 
their individual members ; other kinds they would endeavour 
to stimulate particular individuals or classes of the community 
to undertake. They would stand to the practical arts of social 
life in somewhat the same relation as philosophy stands to the 
particular sciences: they would criticise the principles on 
which these arts proceed and try to direct them into the proper 
channels. It is through such influence as this that we may 
hope that much of the best work of the future will be effected. 

Having thus ascertained what are the main requirements 
of a good democratic state, we should next inquire what is the 
nature of the work which such a state as a whole ought 
to undertake. This question, however, is one which it must be 
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left to writers on Politics to answer! All that it is possible to 
do in such a treatise as the present, is to indicate some of 
the most general principles on which this. question may be 
decided. The most general principles seem to be these. A 
government must not undertake anything (1) which tends to 
deaden the sense of individual responsibility, or (2) which is 
not open to public criticism, or (3) of which the hmits cannot be 
clearly defined, A few words must suffice on each of these points. 

(1) The “administrative Nihilism” of such writers as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is based chiefly on a keen consciousness of the 
difficulty of doing anything for a man without making him 
less a man by the act. As Humboldt has admirably put it, 
“The happiness to which man is destined, is none other than 
that which his own force makes for him; and the difficulties 
into which he falls when he is left to himself, are precisely the 
influences which sharpen his understanding and mould his 
character. Where the state destroys individual effort by 
minute interventions, similar difficulties arise; and they fall 
with overwhelming force on men who have become accustomed 
to lean on others. The struggle against difficulty lightens it ; 
whereas the expectation of a help which never comes, adds 
tenfold to its weight. Consequently, even in the best circum- 
stances, the states here referred to are apt to be like doctors 
who stave off death by pampering diseases. Before there were 
doctors, there was only health or death.” There is force in 
this contention: but while it furnishes a sufficient reason for 
the exercise of the greatest care, it does not seem to give 
a sufficient reason for reducing ourselves to a condition of 
“anarchy + the constable.” The cautions which it suggests, 
are chiefly two. In the first place, there is the point which 


1Cf. Mill’s Political Hconomy, V.xi., and Sidgwick’s Political Economy, IIL. iii. 


2 Die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats, III. Cf. Plato, Rep. III., 406-7, 
and, for illustration, Marshall’s Hconomics, p. 586. Also Mill’s Political 
Economy, IV. vii. 1, and Spencer’s Man versus the State, passim. 
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was emphasised by Green,’ that law can do only that in 
the doing of which it is not necessary that personal qualities 
should be displayed. For this reason charitable work cannot 
well be organised by government—except within certain narrow 
limits, or as a provisional scheme when private philanthropy 
has failed. For this reason also a government cannot well 
undertake work which requires energy and skill of any 
particular sort. Hence, as we have already had occasion 
to point out,? government cannot be expected to do much 
in the way of public undertakings, except in the case of 
those kinds of work which are of a comparatively simple 
and routine character. What these are at any particular 
time, is a question for practical politics. In the second 
place, we have to note the important principle that, as far 
as possible, nothing ought to be done jor any individual which 
is not also in some measure done by him. No kind of 
help, as has often been said, is ultimately profitable except 
that which consists in helping one to help himself.* For 
this reason, as in the case of private charity, the best work that 
a government can do, is that which is in some sense educational. 
It is clear, however, that in the case of a popular government 
this caution has less force than in the case of one which is 
more aristocratic: for in a democratic state every one is made 
in some measure to feel that he is not merely a recipient of a 
good but also one who is responsible for its conferment.* It is 
clear also, that the danger of “ paternal legislation ” is less in a 
comparatively small community, where every one can see what 
is being done, than in one which is large and complicated, 
where the incidence of responsibility ceases to be apparent. 
(2) This leads us directly to our second point, viz, that 
everything which a government undertakes, must be of such 
a kind as to, be readily open to public criticism. The necessity 


1 Collected Works, vol. II., p. 342 seq. #)POR0: 
3 Cf. supra, p. 321. 4 Cf. supra, p. 330. 
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of this is so obvious that it is not necessary to enlarge upon it, 
though for the sake of completeness it was necessary to point it 
out. We may, however, take occasion to remark that, in this case 
also, the danger is less in a comparatively small community, or 
in one in which government is to a large extent decentralised. 
(3) But however much force there may be in the two 
preceding considerations, there can be little doubt that the 
argument which has had most practical weight as a deterrent from 
state-interference, has been the difficulty of fixing any definite 
limits to the directions in which such interference may be 
introduced. The familiar terror of “the thin end of the wedge’ 
attends every action of government. There is always the 
question—If this is to be undertaken, why not also that? and 
unless an answer can be given, which is not only quite clear in 
itself, but also readily acceptable by the community, it is felt to 
be better to abstain from interference altogether. Thus if 


> 


a government undertakes the management of a Post Office, it is 
at once asked—Why should it not also take over the land? 
Why should it not also carry on the factories? and so on. The 
difficulty which thus arises, is one that cannot be lightly passed 
over; and it can scarcely be denied that there is a stage of 
national development at which it is so serious, that the best policy 
is one of laisser farre. This is true either when the government 
is not sufficiently in the hands of the people to be above the 
suspicion of unfairness in its methods of action; or when the 
people is not sufficiently well educated to appreciate the broad 
principles on which its action must be conducted. In such 
circumstances it is practically necessary to have rigidly defined 
rules of action, and to guide ourselves rather by the under- 
standing than by the reason.t It must be confessed also, that 
even with a free government and a well-educated people, the 


1 It may be remarked here, that most of the one-sided doctrines of economists, 
and other writers on social questions, are due to a similar necessity. Cf. Mar- 
shall’s Principles of Economics, pp. ix. and 103. 
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complications of a large state are so great, that it is difficult 
to lay down universally intelligible and acceptable principles of 
action; and for this reason the onus probandi must generally be 
allowed to rest with those who think that any particular form 
of governmental interference is desirable. . Here again, how- 
ever, the difficulty becomes obviously less when the state 
is small or the government decentralised. 

These considerations lead us to the perception, among other 
things, that the proper functions of government at any time 
depend largely on the stage of development which the people 
have reached. This is a point on which the student of the 
details of political evolution would doubtless have much more 
to say. But, without going into these details, there is one 
general remark which it may be convenient to insert here, viz., 
that the extent to which a popular government can interfere | 
with the life of a people, depends primarily on the question— 
where the centre of gravity of the people falls. Or, to put it in 
the language of Rousseau, it depends on the question whether 
the volonté générale is wiser or less wise than the volonté de tous. 
If the wisdom of a people is of a specialised kind, and 
is to be found rather in the actions of individuals than in a 
collective insight, then it is best that individuals should be left 
alone. If, on the other hand, the weight of the general wisdom 
falls on the whole on a higher level than that of individual 
insight, it becomes possible for a wise governmental action to 
begin, From all this it is evident that the sphere of govern- 
ment cannot be determined a priori by any merely philosophical 
considerations, but must to a large extent be left to the 
political genius of a people and to the tact of its leaders. 
At any rate, the further investigation of these points must be 
relegated to the student of Politics. 

Having decided what kinds of work the state as a whole may 


' The chief argument for Free Trade, for instance, rests on these con- 
siderations. Cf. Sidgwick’s Political Economy, p. 488. 
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safely undertake, we should next have to ask to what extent it 
should interfere with those kinds of work which it does not 
undertake, To what extent, for instance, ought it to limit com- 
petition, and in what ways ought it to regulate monopolies ? 
These are among the most pressing questions of the present 
time. Or, again, we might ask to what extent the state should 
regard the right of private property as an absolute one. It 
must sooner or later be recognised that “every right involves 
an obligation’; not merely in the sense that when one man has 
a right other men owe a certain duty to him, but also in the 
deeper sense that the possessor of a right himself owes certain 
duties on account of that possession—or rather that the very 
fact of such a possession means, among other things, a certain 
obligation which the possessor owes.” It can never be quite 
true that anyone has “a right to do what he likes with his 
own”; for there is nothing—not even our inmost self-conscious- 
ness—which is “our own” in such a sense as to exclude all 
reference to others. Now when this is recognised, the question 
must begin to be asked whether it is not desirable that certain 
restrictions should be placed on such rights as that of property, 
so as to prevent them from being enjoyed by those who are not 
prepared to fulfil the obligations connected with them. This is, 
of course, especially desirable in the case of those kinds of pro- 
perty which are by their nature limited in amount, so that the 
possession by one. necessarily involves the non-possession by 
another. Of this class land is the most conspicuous instance. 
It might also be asked whether there is not, so to speak, a 
maximum possessibile, a certain amount of property which a man 
may reasonably own, and beyond which any addition to his 
possessions is not an addition either to the well-being of his life 
or to his power of well-doing. The putting of such questions 
has hitherto been prevented both by the prevalence of the idea’ 


1 Of. Alexander’s Moral Order and esd p: 146. See also Graham’s 
Social Problem, p. 347 seq. 
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of abstract rights and by the consciousness that any attempt to 
place restrictions on the rights of property would be certain to 
lead to undesirable limitations on personal freedom. Certainly 
the latter of these reasons is a powerful one; and we can 
hardly hope that in practice anything better will be reached in 
the way of the solution of such questions than a compromise 
between the various interests at stake. The consideration, how- 
ever, of these and other problems connected with the duties of 
the state, must be left to the student of Politics. Here it was 
only necessary to indicate the way in which such problems are 
bound up with the general problem of social well-being. 

8. International Organisation. The last form of human 
association to which it seems necessary to refer, is that 
between separate nations. The constant danger of collision be- 
tween different states is one of the chief impediments in the | 
way of the establishment of an industrial organisation within 
the states. Now this danger can be obviated only by some 
form of international unity. There is an argument in Hegel’s 
Philosophie des Rechts,’ in which he shows that, since there is nc 
power to arbitrate between different states, war is a perpetual 
necessity. Dante, in the De Monarchia,? drew from the same 
premises the conclusion that there must be a universal empire. 
A universal empire, however, seems impossible; and a contin- 
ually impending war makes order impossible.* Hence we must 
have some other alternative. What that other alternative is to 
be, it 1s one of the chief problems of international law and 
politics to determine. 

Another important question of international politics is that 
with reference to emigration from country to country. A high 

1TII., ii., B. 333. Cf. also III., iii., A. 324. Among more recent political 
philosophers, Treitschke may be referred to as one who emphasises the peren- 


nial necessity of war—this doctrine being connected with his view that the 
essence of the State is Force. Cf. supra, p. 332. 


* Book I., chap. x. Cf. also Bluntschli’s Theory of the State, p. 31. 


>“ One can do anything with bayonets, except si¢ on them.”—Talleyrand. 
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civilisation is in constant danger of being ruined by the influx 
of people from neighbouring states which are lower in the scale, 
or even by the influx of the dregs of the population from a state 
which is itself highly civilised. This question, however, is in 
the main one for the civic community to deal with; and in that 
connection it has already been referred to." 

III. PERsoNAL DEVELOPMENT.—Having thus referred to the 
main points in connection with the subjugation of nature and 
the perfection of social machinery, we have now only to con- 
sider the development or education of the individual. It is- 
evident from all that has gone before, that this is not the least 
important, but rather the most important, of the three depart- 
ments. It is, indeed, the necessary presupposition of the other 
two. It has been well said by Professor Seeley, that “ culture 
is the larger half of politics.” Fletcher’s meaning was similar 
in the well-known saying, “ Let me make the songs of a people, 
and whoever will may make the laws”; and Ibsen’s, when he 
declares, with reference to the solution of social problems, 
“There is only one thing that avails—to revolutionise people’s 
minds.” Plato’s Republic also, as we have already noticed, 
though ostensibly a treatise on political philosophy, is in reality 
concerned entirely with education. Certainly Pope’s epigram 
about “forms of government” would have had more truth if 
instead of saying that what “is best administered is best,” he 
had said rather that what gives the best education is best.? 
The best government is the one that makes itself most unneces- 
sary, by rendering its citizens “a law to themselves.” But in 
addition to that kind of education which pervades the atmos- 
phere of a well-formed state, it is necessary that definite 
efforts should be made for the production of good citizens. 
Now education is a very large subject, and it would be quite 


1Cf, also Havelock Ellis, The New Spirit, p. 20, and Mummery and Hobson’s 
Physiology of Industry, p. 218. 


2 Cf. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. vill. 
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impossible to deal with it here; but a few remarks upon its 
leading elements may not be without use. | 

In a complete education there seem to be three main stages. 
In the first place, there is that traming which is necessary to 
produce a human being at all. In the second place, there is — 
the training which is necessary to enable a man to become the 
particular individual into which he is by nature fitted to 
develop. In the third place, there is the training by which he 
is enabled to bring his own individuality into harmonious re- 
lationship with the rest of his world. In other words, we have 
first to acquire intelligence, then abilities, then wisdom. A 
few points may now be noticed with respect to these stages. 

1. The main difficulties in the primary stage of education— 
apart from the practical difficulties of school management and 
discipline—arise from two azopia. In the first place, there is 
a certain contradiction between that which is in itself immed- 
iately useful for life and that which serves as a key to further 
knowledge or as a hint to higher progress ; and here, as in so 
many other departments of human conduct, it is a great pro- 
blem whether it is better to use our bread or to cast it on the 
waters. There will always be some on whom the hints of 
higher progress in culture are sure to be lost; and it might ~ 
seem best that these should acquire nothing but what can be 
directly applied to life: whereas there will always be others 
to whom it is of infinitely more importance to develop powers 
for the future than to gain instruments for the present. This 
is the first amopia; and ordinary education in general is 
a compromise between the needs of the two classes. Where 
such a conflict arises, it may be remarked that the higher ele- 
ments ought on the whole to receive the preference. In spite of 
the authority of Dogberry, it is scarcely true that “reading and 
writing come by nature”; but it is in the main true that those 
kinds of knowledge and ability which are immediately appli- 
cable to the affairs of lifey are readily acquired by any one 
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whose intelligence has been fairly well developed. Hence it is 
on the whole safe to “take care of the beautiful ” and let “the 
useful take care of itself.” There is not much fear that the 
common will be neglected ; it is of more importance that we 
should be taught to rise above the commonplace, by which, as 
Goethe tells us, we are all in danger of being limited. Moreover, 
it 1s of some use even to those for whom there must always 
hang a veil over the holiest of all in culture, that they should 
see at least where the veil lies. . Yet it must be allowed, on 
the other hand, that nothing tends so much to the development 
of Philisteret as a certain advance in the elements of culture 
by those who are unable to appreciate them. The Arch- 
Philistine is one who, like Bunyan’s Atheist, returns from the 
precincts of the Celestial City with the report that there is no 
such place ; and this is a report which stupidity will always 
_ bring from the regions of the highest culture. To avoid this 
result, it is desirable that the highest elements of culture’ 
should not at first be conveyed otherwise than by suggestion. 
As Goethe says again, “ secrecy has many advantages ; for when 
you tell a man at once and straightforward the purpose of any 
object, he fancies there is nothing in it.”* To apply these 
truths is the work of the practical educationist. If he holds 
wisdom in his hands, he will open only his little finger. He 
will know that the road to wisdom is a winding ascent, and he 
will know at the same time that his pupils must be lured on to 
the summit by first climbing the lesser peaks. He will reveal 
clearly everything that lies on the surface, but will reserve the 
deeper things as an exercise for inquiry and reverence. He will 


1«¢ Was uns alle bindigt—das Gemeine.” Some of Dr. Martineau’s remarks 
on Comte’s scheme of education may be found suggestive at this point. Types 
of Ethical Theory, I., p. 449. But see also, per contra, Spencer’s Hducation, 

chap. I. 

_2'This applies especially to religious instruction and to instruction in poetry, 
and in all other studies in which ideals are presented which cannot at first be 
appreciated. But to discuss this would take too long. Cf. supra, p. 326. 

3 Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, chap. x. : 
z 
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explain what is useful and suggest what is beautiful. How to 
combine utile dulci, the practical and the ideal, will always 
remain a great problem ; but it is a problem rather for the 
practical educator than for us. For our purpose it is sufficient 
to say, with the children in Plato, “give us both!” but 
especially do not neglect the ideal. 

The second azopia has reference to the diversity of aims in 
life. But if we are right in thinking that the primary end of 
education is rather to develop intelligence and power than to 
communicate particular kinds of information and skill, this 
difficulty need not be regarded as a serious one. A sympa- 
thetic teacher, no doubt, will endeavour to adapt his instructions 
to the peculiar aptitudes of his pupils ;* but it would require 
an omniscience to “say which grain will grow and which will 


2) 


not”; and in general the teacher must aim at imparting such 
knowledge as will be useful in nearly all kinds of circumstances, 
such as will supply a key to a great variety of things, and 
above all such as will stimulate interest, and develop character. 

The only other point to be observed with respect to the 
elements of general culture, is that they ought to be accessible 
without effort to every member of the community. A nation 
is bound to provide for its children the possibility of becoming 
good citizens. This is the one charity which is absolutely safe.” 
There are, indeed, arguments of some force against the attempt 
to make education entirely free, It seems unfair that those 
who derive little or no benefit from it should be equally 
burdened with those who derive much; and it is argued that 
the necessity for paying for education is one of the checks 
upon undue increase of population. The latter argument has 


1 Since the time of Rousseau, there has perhaps been a tendency to exaggerate 
the extent to which it is desirable to adapt teaching to individual needs, 
Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, while insisting on diversity of pursuits, 
yet emphasises the need of rigidity of method, Hegel was even more pro- 
nounced on this point. Cf. Caird’s Hegel, p. 72. 

CE, BUPTGs De O21; 
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not so much weight as might at first sight appear ; since those 
who are restrained by such a check as this, are on the whole 
not those who are most in need of such restraint. Even if 
these two arguments together are of sufficient force to tell 
against the attempt to make education quite free, they are 
certainly not of sufficient force to remove from the state the 
obligation to make a thoroughly good general education readily 
accessible to all its citizens. Provision ought to be made that 
every one shall be carried on to that stage in culture at which 
further advance becomes easily possible to the unaided efforts 
of men of average ability. It may be doubted whether so 
much as this is provided by the present system of elementary 
es ee in this country.” 

. With respect to the training ar specialised abilities, the 
a requirement is to ensure their specialisation in the right 
direction. For this purpose it is important that every one 
should be provided, as near the outset as possible, with a broad 
survey of. life as a whole, in order that he may be able to 
choose as wisely as possible the particular line in which his own 
tastes and capacities lead him. This fact furnishes us with an 
additional argument for limiting the earlier parts of education 
to what is most universally applicable rather than to what is 
most immediately useful for practical purposes.® A second 
point is, that specialisation must not be allowed to lead to 
narrowness. One safeguard against this is to be found in the 
breadth of the primary training ; but it can hardly be doubted 
that for the majority such a safeguard will never prove 
sufficient. It is perhaps true that men of genius in any 
particular direction receive their best education in the pursuit 
of their favourite aims (though even they are in danger of 

1 Cf. Marshall’s Principles of Economics, I., p. 256. 


2'The chief want in this respect seems to be that of evening classes for 
carrying on the work of the schools. But into this question we cannot enter 
further here. 

3 On this point, cf. Marshall’s Principles of Economics, I., p. 313, 
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becoming narrowed by confining themselves to these exclu- 
sively), and that they can reach a firm grasp of the universal 
by viewing some particular object on every side. It is to them, 
if to any, that the saying of Goethe applies :— 


“ Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Gel’ nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten.” 


They “strike fire from every pebble,” and can get an education 
out of almost every pursuit. But for the majority of mankind 
it is essential that particular aims should be supplemented by 
larger studies. Hence it is desirable that the highest parts of 
culture, as well as the beginnings of it, should have a decided 
infusion of those elements that broaden our interests in life, 
in addition to the special training which forms their staple. 
But it is desirable, at the same time, that a considerable 
amount of freedom should be left to those who have strongly 
marked aptitudes in particular directions, to follow out their 
favourite lines of study unrestrained. Men ought, in fact, to 
be wrapt in a certain atmosphere of universal interests, and yet 
be free to develop to the utmost their own particular abilities. 
To provide such an atmosphere and to furnish such facilities, 
are the main functions of a University. 

At this point, however, an important distinction emerges. 
Great as are the differences between the kinds of activity in 
which human beings may engage, there is one supreme differ- 
ence which overshadows all the rest—the difference, namely, 
between those who teach and those who perform. The dis- 
tinction is not one which can be drawn with any absolute 
rigour, but it is one which in one form or other is continually 
recurring in human life. It is expressed, for instance, in the 
lines of Hesiod which have been already quoted :* it is expressed 
in the familiar saying of Carlyle,’ “Two men I honour, and no 
third,” etc.: and, however widely civilisation may change, it is 
one which can scarcely ever be supposed to vanish. There 


A Pxsak 2 Sartor Resartus, III., iv. 
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must always be those whose work is to advance and communi- 
cate knowledge, and those whose work it is to act in accordance 
with it. It is for the training of the former class chiefly that 
Universities are designed ; while the work of training the latter 
belongs rather to professional and technical schools. A few words 
ought here to be said on each of these forms of education. 
With respect to University education, one whose attention 
is chiefly directed to the wants of England, is naturally struck 
most by two things—the need that the highest culture should 
be accessible to all, and the importance of giving encourage- 
ment to all kinds of studies. As regards the first of these 
defects, the consciousness of it has already led to the system of 
University extension and to the establishment of local colleges; 
but what has been done in this direction cannot be regarded as 
more than a temporary and very inadequate means of supplying 
the deficiency. As regards the second point, the deficiency is 
not less apparent. Outside observers, such as Wiese,! are even 
tempted to deny that there are, properly speaking, any Uni- 
versities at all in England, so much struck are they with the 
absence of any serious study of subjects other than those of 
ordinary school training. What naturally concerns the social 
philosopher most deeply, is the absence of any adequate recogni- 
tion of the study of social science, including Economics, Politics, 
and the Theory of Education. Perhaps it is true that, for the 
reason indicated by Aristotle,? such subjects can never be made 
profitable means of culture to those who are still comparatively 
young; but the example of Germany and of America seems to 
show that it may, at least, be introduced to a much greater 


1Cf. German Letters on English Education, pp. 66, 70, 118, etc. There have, 
no doubt, been considerable changes since Wiese wrote. It should be added 
also, that he is by no means blind to the advantages which the comparative 
narrowness of the English method brings with it. See pp. 109, 156, etc. 

2 Hthics, I. iii. 5, Awd rijs wodereKs ovx €or oikeios dxpoarhs 6 véos* dmeipos yap 
T&v KaTa Tov Blov mpdzéewv. Perhaps, however, it is just for this reason import- 
ant that they should study it, in order that they may at least be made aware 
of their ignorance. 
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extent than it is in this country. And there are many other | 
subjects of which the same may be said.’ 

Professional education, on the other hand, is a subject of too 
special a character to be profitably dealt with by the social 
philosopher. The most important point with regard to it is, . 
no doubt, that such education should not be so exclusively pro- 
fessional as to shut out the larger interests of the world. For 
this reason it is usually desirable that it should be carried on in 
close connection with the more purely intellectual studies. Tech- 
nical education, however, is a subject which seems to demand a 
little more notice, as its importance is only beginning to be felt.” 
So far, indeed, as technical education means only a preparatory 
training for the exercise of particular trades, it does not speci- 
ally concern us here. In this sense the consideration of it 
belongs rather to the pure economist. But this is not what 
the term is commonly understood to mean, by those who are 
most keenly interested in it. On the contrary, the purposes 
which it is intended to serve, are mainly these two. In the 
first place, it is designed to prevent or to minimise that stunting 
of the individual nature which results from occupation with a 
part that is not understood in its relations to the whole to which 
it belongs. The importance of this has been already sufficiently 
pointed out.2 But, in the second place, what is of more con- 
sequence than this, it is designed to suggest the relations of 
particular employments, not merely to the whole with 
which they are immediately connected, but to the system 


1 The comparative neglect of the higher studies in England may partly be 
attributed to the political and the practical interests which draw away so many 
of the ablest minds. But partly also it must be ascribed to the tyranny of ex- 
aminations. This again is largely occasioned by the excessive competition for 
University rewards. The pursuit of truth and culture is scarcely compatible 
with the pursuit of glory, and is not at all compatible with the pursuit of gain 
as a primary object. The further discussion of this subject must, however, be 
left to the student of the Philosophy of Education. Cf. Wiese’s German Letters 
on English Education, pp. 44, 130 seq., etc. 

2 Cf. Marshall’s Principles of Economics, I., p 265. 

8 Supra, p. 92. 
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of life whose ends all particular employments  subserve. 
It is intended, in short, to stimulate that intelligent 
appreciation of purposes which makes almost’ the meanest 
employment interesting, and thus at the same time to 
incite that spirit of service which makes almost the humblest 
action “fine.” If, however, technical education is to fulfil 
these ends in any adequate degree, it seems clear that it must 
be brought into relation to other forms of education which 
are not merely technical.” It is evident that if any such 
education is to be generally available, the hours of labour must 
be definitely lmited. 

3. Wisdom, again, is an atfair rather of character than of 
capacity, and is a thing of slower growth, depending on a large 
experience of life. We need hardly quote the now almost 
hackneyed proverb: 


“ Ks bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt.” 


1] insert ‘‘almost” here advisedly. It would be rash to affirm that every 
employment can be made interesting. The maker of a pin-head or the stoker 
of an Atlantic Liner must perhaps always have a difficulty in “‘ hitching their 
waggons to star.” It must be the aim of inventors and social reformers to 
reduce the necessity of such work to a minimum or, at least, to render it im- 
possible for it to absorb the whole energy of any individual. Even as a 
-means of accomplishing this, it is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
such education as tends to stimulate higher interests. Necessity is the Mother 
of Invention, but the Father of it is Hope. Cf. Hoffding’s Hthik, p. 272, Essays 
in Philosophical Criticism, p. 217, and Marshail’s Principles of Economics, I., 
p. 250. Some employments also it is impossible to make interesting, because 
by their nature they contribute only to what is immoral or foolish. These it 
must be our aim to abolish. 

2 Tf it were part of our business in this essay to enter with any detail into 
educational questions, it would be desirable at this point to insist on the im- 
portance of certain preliminary forms of manual training at a comparatively 
early stage of education. The Sloyd system, for instance, which has been 
introduced with so much success in Sweden and elsewhere, and which has the 
advantage of supplying a certain training in artistic perception as well as in 
manual dexterity, might be profitably discussed. Cf. on this subject, Urban’s 
Die Knaben-Handarbeit (especially pp. 6-12); and Rauscher’s Der Handfer- 
tigkeitsunterricht, seine Theorie und Prawis. There is also an interesting 
account of some teaching of a similar character in Mrs. M‘Callum’s article on 
«Ethical Societies” in 7'tme for August, 1888. 
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It will be more to our purpose to notice the different elements 
that go to constitute what we here describe as wisdom. We 
have already endeavoured to explain that wisdom is the faculty 
of being at home with our world, of not only seeing things but 
seeing round them, and correctly estimating their place in the 
system of our experience. The wise man is the reverse of 
what Kant used to describe as an intellectual Cyclops.1 He 
has eyes on every side, and “looks at all things as they are.” 
If he has not taken “all knowledge to his province,” he has at 
least sympathies with all the aspects of things, and correctly 
evaluates their respective worths. He is a citizen of the 
intellectual world and gives nothing a false accent. He “sees 
himself as others see him,” and, what is still more important, 
he sees others as they see themselves; or rather he sees 
everything “under a certain form of eternity.” Now this 
faculty may display itself in each of the three aspects of 
intellectual life—as knowledge, feeling, or will. In the first of 
these aspects it is wisdom, in the narrower sense; in the second 
it is taste; in the third it is goodness. Ultimately no doubt, 
these three forms of wisdom are identical, when they are fully 
realised ;? yet in their development they are quite distinct; 
and it may be well here to say a few words on each. 

(az) The last comes first in general estimation; for, as 
Mathew Arnold taught us, “Conduct is three-fourths of life;” 
and especially with respect to our fellowmen we are in general 
more concerned with their actions than with their thoughts or 
sympathies. Now the inculeation of right rules of conduct 
among us has been made the work chiefly of the Christian 
churches; and it is to them, no doubt, that we must look in 
the future also for the larger part of our education in this 


1 Reflexionen Kant’s (ed. Benno Erdmann), II., p. 60. 

*Hence the element of truth in the saying of Socrates that ‘‘ Virtue is 
Knowledge,” in Carlyle’s identification of intellectual capacity with moral 
excellence, and in the doctrine of Ruskin that morality is fundamentally the 
same thing as good taste. 
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respect... In this reference we have already remarked that, 
if our practical ethics are to be taught from the pulpit, it is of 
the utmost importance that those who occupy it, should them- 
selves be well instructed with respect not only to the principles 
of morals but also to the conditions of modern life. One who 
undertakes such an office of practical guidance, ought certainly 
in the present age to have a considerable degree of insight into 
the main truths of Political Economy, History, and Social 
Philosophy.” How to secure a body of teachers thoroughly 
trained in these respects, it is not our present business to inquire : 
the question may be handed over to the student of Ecclesiastical 
Economy—if there is any such science. In the meantime 
we have only, as Bacon might have said, to “note a defect,” 
and to remark that there is likely for a long time to come to 
be abundant scope for the labours of men outside the Churches, 
who endeavour to supply this want, whether they do it as 
private individuals or in combination with others, as members 
of ethical societies and similar organisations. 

The rules of conduct, however, cannot, even by the wisest 
teachers, be profitably inculcated without a certain reference to 
the rest of life. The will cannot be treated as a faculty by 
itself. As Fichte said,?> “Man can will nothing but what 
he loves;” and he can love nothing but what he can know. 
Hence rectitude of action must depend ultimately on a right 
disposition of the heart and sympathies and on an enlarged 
intelligence. When goodness is divorced from these, it sinks 
-into that dull and negative and unlovely thing, which misses its 
own mark by want of insight, and tempts observers like von 
Hartmann to exclaim—“ Would that people were more wicked 

1 Not, of course, exclusively. As Wiese says (German Letters on English 
_Hducation, Preface), ‘‘the problem of education is to purify and to strengthen 
the will” ; and this is an aim which must be kept constantly in view at every 
stage. 


2 Cf. Seeley’s Lectures and Essays, p. 245 seq., and Kaufmann’s Socialism, p. 282. 
3 Reden an die deutsche Nation, II. 
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if only they were less stupid.’ Morality cannot become a 
power in life so long as it is simply a collection of impera- 
tives. It must be seen also as“ the beauty of holiness,’ and 
apprehended as the deepest truth of things. Partly from a 
recognition of this truth, ethical teaching has seldom been 
communicated simply as a set of moral rules, but has commonly 
been associated with an attempt to take a large view of the 
Universe as a whole, and with a certain emotional stimulus of 
religious feeling connected with that view of the Universe. 
The element of religious reverence, in particular, has always 
been felt to be essential to give force and colour to the highest 
kind of moral training. The importance of this has been well 
brought out by Goethe in his account of the method of training 
practised by “the Three” in Wilhelm Metster’s Travels, where 
the first requirement of all is the inculcation of Reverence. 
Now Reverence may be said to lie on the border-line between 
aesthetic feeling and the direction of the will. What we 
reverence we regard as to some extent lifted above the sphere 
of our sympathies, as something which we may recognise as 
excellent, but which we cannot entirely appreciate or compre- 
hend; and to have esteem for such an object, to which our 
natural inclinations do not draw us out, involves a certain act 
of will. Hence it is rightly said by Goethe, that reverence is 
not natural to man. Naturally we esteem only that which we 
are able to appreciate; and the faculty of reverence, by which 
we are raised to higher objects, requires a certain cultivation. 
Now we cannot esteem what is unknown until we have first 
learned to sympathise with what we know; and it is only 
through glimpses of appreciation that reverence can become 
developed. All true reverence is like that of Socrates for 
Heraclitus—What we understand is excellent, and we suppose 
that what we do not understand is excellent too. Reverence is. 
simply the prophetic projection of sympathetic insight. Con- 
sequently, it presupposes a certain development of our interests 
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and’ sympathies; and for this reason, if for no other, it is 
manifest that the cultivation of a certain wisdom of feeling is 
essential to wisdom in act. Thus we are led to consider the 
education of taste. 

(b) In a sense, indeed, it may be maintained that taste is 
the most important element of all in the development of 
wisdom. What we like is what we are, though what we will 
is what we are struggling to become. So long as we only “do 
with disgust what the law enjoins,” we have not attained the 
highest virtue. A completed character. involves a perfected 
inclination, a direction of our interests in the proper channel, a 
cultivated taste, or in general what we have described as 
wisdom of feeling. To have taught us the importance of this, 
is one of the chief elements of what is great in the work of 
Mr. Ruskin. It was seen also by Plato,’ who placed the dis- 
cipline of the taste before the culture of the understanding: 
and it has been accepted in practice by most of those who in 
recent times have made successful efforts to elevate the lives of 
the masses of our city populations, with whom art and music 
have always been among the most potent instruments.? We 
may know rightly and will rightly, but until we feel rightly 
we are not masters of our world. Our feeling is the conscious- 
ness of what is in harmony or in disharmony with the central 
principles of our being; and unless this consciousness is right, 
our being itself must be in some way disordered. “ Who will 
teach us how to feel?” is, therefore, a great problem in moral 
culture. 

Still, mere aesthetic culture will not lead us to the highest 

1 Republic, Book III. 


2 Cf. the saying of Kant—‘‘ Taste makes possible a transition, without any 
violent leap, from the allurements of sense to a habitual interest in what is 
morally good, as it shows us that the imagination in its freedom is capable of 
being determined in adaptation to the understanding, and teaches us, even in 
the objects of sense, to find a free satisfaction which is irrespective of sensuous 
pleasure.” Krotek der Urtheilskraft, I., ii., § 58. Cf. also Caird’s Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, II., p: 475, and Lilly’s Right and Wrong, p. 227 seq. 
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wisdom. To enjoy rightly is only a preliminary step towards 
that attitude of reverence in which our joys are “three parts 
pain.” The ideals of a developing humanity do not at first 
present themselves in the guise of beauty, or as that which 
appeals to our natural inclinations: and if we rest merely in 
the delights of art, we shall miss the very key-note of the moral 
life—renunciation, which is “not joyous, but grievous.” Life 
requires a certain bracing of the will, for which the “too 
musical man” is apt to be somewhat disqualified. In practice 
we have often to choose what we cannot like—at least till after 
it 1s chosen; and to do this we must have learnt to withstand 
our immediate feeling, and to think as well. “The heart is 
deceitful,” and we must appeal from it to reason. 

(c) The ultimate basis of wisdom can, in fact, be found 
nowhere but in Philosophy. Our wills must be stimulated by 
our interests, and must be guided by our thoughts. Wisdom of 
thought, therefore, must be at the foundation of wisdom of feel- 
ing and act. In recent times this truth, which is an old one, 
has been forgotten by many, on account of the sceptical attitude 
by which much of our recent Philosophy has been character- 
ised. One set of teachers tells us that thought can lead us only 
to doubt and indecision: let us therefore act :—< The end of 
man is an action and not a thought.” Another set tells us that 
thought will lead us only to dead and distracting puzzles: let 
us therefore feel :—“ Art still has truth—take refuge there.” 
Certainly if thought is to help us, it must be a kind of thought 
that leads to faith and not to distrust. After thinking, we must 
still be able, like Margaret Fuller, to “ believe in the Universe.” 
We must be able to believe that good is more fundamental than 
evil, that beauty is deeper than deformity; that, in the last 
resort, “the soul of the world is just.” It is, and has always 
been, the great problem of all Philosophy to prove this, or to 
give good grounds for believing it: and assuredly if we did 
not believe that this is the outcome of philosophic thought, 
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neither conduct nor art could save us from the despair that 
would ensue. The only conclusion then would be, that life is 
not worth living, nor death worth dying. We are reasonable 
beings, and we cannot ultimately build our lives upon unreason. 
To despair of Philosophy would be a case of “ Muth verloren, 
Alles verloren.” As Hegel says,! the time when a people loses 
its Metaphysic, is at least as significant as that at which it 
loses its statesmanship, or its moral habits and virtues. It is 
also a significant time when, as seems to be now the case in 
England, it begins for the first time to have a Metaphysic. 
Now as to the methods whereby these various kinds of 
wisdom may become harmoniously developed, we must leave 
this as a problem for the student of the theory of education. 
We can here only observe that the development of it must be 
made a portion of the aim of education throughout its entire 
course: for wisdom cannot be communicated at one moment ; 
it can only be helped to grow. Probably more hints with 
respect to this element of culture might be derived from the 
fiepublic of Plato than from any other single treatise; but the 
scheme of Education, leading up to the highest philosophic 
wisdom, which is there sketched out, would require to be con- 
siderably modified before it could be adapted to modern life.? 
On this point, as well as on the question of the arrangement of 
studies generally, not much definite guidance can be expected 
of the social philosopher. It would be foolish, for instance, for 
any one in our generation to attempt, as Comte attempted, 
to draw up a scheme for the subordination of the various 
branches of study to the highest social ends. “The kingdom 
of heaven cometh not with observation.” We cannot forecast 
the dawning of light in any particular direction, or of the sweet- 
ness which it brings with it. Yet it is not foolish to attempt 


1 Wissenschaft der Logik, Vorrede. 

2 On the general subject of education from a philosophical point of view, I 
may take this opportunity of referring to the admirable work of Mrs. Bryant 
on Hducational Ends. 
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to analyse the ends which we seek and to see their connection 
with each other. The actual working out of their relations 
with any fulness of detail, would require a careful considera- 
tion of the whole circumstances of a nation’s life. 

We have begun with industrial problems: we have ended 
with education. Education, however, must react on industry, 
as well as on social organisation. With the development of 
character and of insight into the meaning of life, much of the 
evil in our present civilisation will become more and more 
intolerable both to those who suffer it and to those who see it. 
The discontent of which education is thus the spring, is, indeed, 7 
frequently a source of disquiet to those who see in it only the 
addition of a new sensitiveness to our inevitable ills! But it 
requires no excessive stretch of optimistic faith to believe, that 
the forces of human invention and of human helpfulness which 
a deeper insight calls to life, are more than a match for all the 
ills which it discloses. Not only, however, does education | 
bring with it new ideals of life and a consequent discontent 
with what has been already attained: it also brings with it a 
new sense of duty. Of education, more emphatically than 
of any other good, is it true that it is or may be “common to 
all.” Some of the best results which it brings, are seen at once 
to be universally communicable, and to be of the utmost import- 
ance for the regulation of the lives of all. Hence, there comes 
to be a continually deepening sense of the significance of the 
“Vocation of the Scholar,” as one who is not merely a searcher 
for truth, but one who, when he has in some measure attained 
it, is bound, as in Plato’s image,2 to “return into the Cave” 


‘It is sometimes thought also, that education has a tendency to unfit men 
for the ordinary work of life. This applies, however, only to a wrong kind of 
education—education which consists in the heaping on of information, instead 
of in the development of power. It was to such education that Wellington 
referred in his celebrated saying, ‘‘ You are over-educated for your intellect.” 
Cf. Wiese’s German Letters on English Education, p. 38, Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics, I., p. 362 note, and Preface to Price’s Industrial Peace, p. xxv. 

2 Republic, Book VII. 
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and help those who are still in darkness. With this increasing 
sense of the duties which knowledge and insight bring, we may 
expect that the spread of education will to a greater and greater 
extent react upon all the aspects of our social life. 

With these remarks, we must close our account of the par- 
ticular problems of the present on which Social Philosophy has 
to endeavour to cast light. On no one of these questions can 
philosophy by itself afford us any complete euidance ; and even 
in throwing out such scanty hints as have now been offered, 
it must be allowed that we are in constant danger of turning 
ourselves into vendors of quack medicines for the body social. 
“ Philosophy, like religion, must seek to view human life in 
relation to those principles which are at the making and the 
unmaking of states; it cannot ‘sit on a hill remote’ to reason 
about abstractions; it cannot but attempt to comprehend that 
greatest of organisms, the State, which, in the ‘architectonic of 
its rationality, 1s the highest result of the conscious and un- 
conscious working of reason in the life of man; but, like 
religion, it must suffer loss when it is drawn down into the 
region of immediate practical politics and confounded with the 
attack and defence of special measures and institutions.”’ If 
at any point we have seemed to touch too closely on such 
special measures and institutions, we can only plead in our 
defence that general principles without some practical applica- 
tion are apt to be dull and unenlightening. Moreover, if 
philosophy cannot help us without the scientific investigation 
of particular facts, what is to be said of such scientific investi- 
gation without philosophy ? Certainly the danger of our time 
is not that of an over-estimate of pure philosophic study. 
What we have to fear is rather, on the one hand, the setting up 
of abstract ideals, without adequate analysis of the conditions of 
their fulfilment, and, on the other hand, the deadening of all 
ideals and the crushing out of all our higher aspirations, through 


1 Caird’s Hegel, p. 95. 
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the mere examination of the condition of things as they 
stand. He who shall have at once a firm grasp of the 
concrete ideal of social well-being, and a clear insight into 
the conditions of its realisation, and the difficulties by which 
in the actual world it is beset, will be the true social re- 
former of the future. It is the business of the philosopher 
to try to define the ideal, and to bring it into relation to 
those conditions of actual existence which other sciences enable 
us to discover. To give a general indication of the way in 
which this is to be done, has been the object of the present 


work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


A FEW words will suffice to bring together the main points 
with which I have been endeavouring to deal. 

In the first chapter, it was my object to explain what I re- 
gard as the scope and limits of a philosophy of society, and 
to indicate the relations of such a study to other departments 
of science. It would be useless to attempt to recapitulate the 
line of thought which was there pursued; but it may be well 
to try to meet a possible objection with regard to the relation 
of what is there said to the contents of the following chapters. 
It may be thought that in these chapters, and especially in 
chapters II. and VI., we have gone entirely beyond the limits 
of such an investigation as is suggested in chapter I. For in 
these chapters we have made some attempt to deal with the 
concrete phenomena of social life, and even with these pheno- 
mena as they appear at a particular time and place; whereas 
these phenomena, according to what is stated in chapter I., can 
be dealt with satisfactorily only by social science, and would 
indeed involve, for their adequate treatment, the co-operation 
of several different departments of that science. This is, I 
think, true. But it must be remembered that Social Philosophy 
is a study whose ultimate aim is, in the highest sense, prac- 


tical, It seeks to supply us with principles for our guidance in 
2A 
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the conduct of social life: and these principles can scarcely be 
clearly stated without reference to particular illustrations drawn 
from the circumstances of actually existing societies, The 
introduction of such illustrations can do us no harm, if we are 
careful to remember that any light which Social Philosophy 
may be able to throw upon the problems involved in them, 
must be supplemented by the light which is supplied by the 
various departments of social science." That this is the case, I 
have endeavoured at every step to keep steadily in view. This 
is perhaps all that it is now necessary to add with regard to 
the general scope of our inquiry. 

In the second chapter, we proceeded to consider what are 
the main problems with which at the present time a Social 
Philosophy has to endeavour to deal. The chief points in the 
view which is there set forth, may now be made a little clearer 
by a reference to the contents of Chapter V. It was pointed 
out in that chapter, that there are four different ideals of social 
unity which naturally present themselves to us, according 
to the different points of view from which society is regarded. 
Now the gist of chapter II. may be said to consist in the 
statement, that in the history of modern Europe two of these 
ideals have already been adopted, and to a large extent 
embodied in the structure of society; and that we are now 
presented, with the alternative of adopting one or other of the 
two ideals which remain, The first ideal which was adopted, 
was that which we have described as aristocratic. The second 


1 There is, no doubt, a constant temptation, among students of social ques- 
tions, to apply scientific principles too hastily to the solution of practical prob- 
lems. ' It is partly for this reason that the study of such questions has been so 
slow in attaining a truly scientific character. It may often be said of the 
students of social problems that, in the language of Bacon, “‘ Like Atalanta, 
they go aside to pick up the golden apple ; but meanwhile they interrupt their 
course, and let the victory escape them.” (Cf. Hearn’s Plutology, p. 11, and 
Mr. Smart’s Preface to Bohm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, p. xiii.) But 
this is almost inevitable. We cannot avoid seeking to apply even our partial 
lights to the clearing up of social: difficulties. The important thing is only 
that we recognise how partial they are. — . 
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was that of individual liberty. At the present time the move- 
ment is on the whole in the socialistic direction. But there is 
also the possibility that we may, instead of passing (as hitherto) 
from one imperfect ideal to another, make an effort rather to 
work towards what in chapter V. we have described as the 
organic ideal, which may be said in a manner to combine the 
excellences of the other three. This is substantially the 
argument of chapter II. All the statements which are made 
in it must, of course, be regarded as subject to correction by 
the investigation of students of history and social science." 

In the third chapter, we passed on to the question which 
lies at the root of our whole inquiry—the question with 
regard to the nature and meaning of the social unity. Here, 
again, it would be idle to attempt to summarise a line of 
thought which has perhaps already been stated with as much 
brevity as is consistent with clearness. It may be worth while, 
however, to remind the reader—a point which is continually in 
danger of being forgotten—that the conception of organic unity 
which is there introduced, is a purely metaphysical conception, 
and is not dependent on any facts that may be ascertained 
with regard to the nature of organic life, on which it would be 
presumptuous for a mere student of philosophy to, express an 
opinion. sae 

In the fourth chapter, we were concerned with the ultimate 
aim of social life; and in dealing with this, it was necessary to 
enter into some inquiries which would fall more naturally 
within the province of a writer on Ethics. It was especially 
important, in this connection, to settle our account with 
Hedonism, which is so great a snare to the student of social 


1 On the influence of industrial conditions on modern social life, I may take 
this opportunity of referring to Marshall’s Principles of Economics, which was 
published just as the last sheets of this volume were passing through the press. . 
If I had had it earlier in my hands, it would have enabled me to introduce 
several improvements in chapter II. All that I.can now do, is to refer gener- 
ally to Professor Marshall’s. work, | 
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science. Though the superficiality and emptiness of the 
Benthamite position are now pretty universally acknowledged, 
yet in more refined and emasculated forms Utilitarianism has 
still a considerable hold on English thought.t Consequently, it 
was necessary to indicate the defects of that theory with some- 
what greater fulness than would otherwise have been desirable 
in such a treatise as this. What we have said on this subject 
would, no doubt, require to be considerably enlarged before it 
could be regarded as a satisfactory discussion of the question, 
either from a metaphysical or from a psychological point of view. 
But the lne of argument which would have to be pursued was 
indicated, so far as that seemed necessary for our present 
purpose. After having thus criticised the hedonistic and other 
one-sided views of the social aim, we were able to define that 
aim from the organic point of view, and thus to complete the 
line of thought which was opened up in the preceding chapter. 

In the fifth chapter, we -entered upon the consideration 
of the guidance which our principles are capable of affording 
us, In supplying us with a practical ideal of social life. The 
four most prominent ideals of social unity were seen to arise 
out of the different aspects from which the individual life may 
be regarded, as standing in relation at once to nature and 
to human society. In the examination of these ideals, how- 
ever, and in the exhibition of the one-sidedness of three of 
them, it was necessary to a certain extent to encroach on the 
sphere of the sociologist, and especially upon the province 
of the economist. A mere statement of the grounds of their 
inadequacy, from purely philosophical principles, would have 
been too empty and unenlightening, without some illustration 
of the way in which their inadequacy comes out in the concrete 
phenomena of social life. The degree of attention which we 


‘It has perhaps ceased to have much hold on English ethical thought ; but 
it is certainly still the dominant view among writers on Hconomics. On the 
element of truth in Hedonism, see Hegel’s Werke, i., p. 8. 
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have devoted to the different ideals, has also been influenced by 
the facts of their presentation in the concrete. Just as in the 
preceding chapter, Hedonism naturally attracted more attention 
than the other possible theories of our ultimate aim, so it 
seemed desirable to treat the socialistic ideal with a little more 
fulness than the rest. The reason of this is, of course, to be 
found in the fact that the movement towards Socialism is one 
of the most characteristic tendencies of the present time; and 
that it is, consequently, of more importance to guard against 
the one-sidedness of this ideal than against that of the others.’ 
“Tt is the temptation of writers on social subjects to be least 
just to the tendencies of the time which precedes their own, 
and against the errors of which they have immediately to con- 
tend.” * The individualistic ideal ® is, indeed, still the one which 
is actually dominant: but it can scarcely be doubted that it has 
ceased to be that which governs the thought of those who are 
“under five and twenty”; and there is some danger now that 
we may begin to forget the element of truth which was con- 
tained in it. Enthusiasm is on the other side. 

Finally, in the sixth chapter, we proceeded to specify the 
main points of application of the true ideal in dealing with the 
actual problems of society as it is. The true ideal is at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with the three imperfect ones. It 
cannot supply us, as they can, with edifying formulas and 
sweeping generalities. It has, indeed, the counterbalancing 
advantage, that it is able to accept the formulas of the other 


1Tt is curious that advocates of Socialism frequently allege the increasing 
prevalence of socialistic principles as an argument in favour of its adoption. 
However optimistic we may be with regard to the course of history—however 
firmly we may hold that Die Welt-Geschichte ist das Welt-Gericht—we can 
scarcely deny that the most prominent tendency at any time is usually a 
tendency towards some one-sided extreme. Hence, to say that any tendency 
is becoming prominent, carries with it, on the whole, not the injunction to 
identify ourselves with it, but rather the injunction to be careful how we yield 
to it. | 

2 Caird’s Social Philosophy of Comte, p. 230. 

3 J.e., the ideal of individual liberty. Cf. supra, p, 250. 
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three, and turn them against each other: but when they are 
thus combined and modified, it is not so easy to adopt them as 
the watchwords of an enthusiasm or the inspiration of a life. 
Whole truths are seldom so good to fight with as half-truths ; 
because the latter can oppose themselves more sharply to the 
half-lies against which we have most often to contend.’ But 
whole truths are better to build with: they are more service- 
able when we pass from the work of overturning to that of re- 
constructing. In this reconstructing work, however, we cannot 
content ourselves with the general principles which furnish 
the definition of our ideal: we must combine these with the 
facts of the actual world, which the application of the ideal 
is to transform. To indicate the way in which such a com- 
bination may be effected, was the work of our concluding 
chapter. | 

It is natural to ask, after reading such an essay as this— 
What, then, is the net result to which it leads? In what 
respects are we made wiser? In what respects are we helped 
to deal with our practical problems? It is apt to seem some- 
times as if philosophy were little more than an elaborate 
artifice for the killing of faiths and the crushing out of enthus- 
jasms. It may, indeed, appear to furnish us with a new light 
and a new law; but its light is so “dry” and its command- 
ment is so “very broad” that. the interest seems to be taken 
out of both. It lacks colour, and it lacks moving power. 

The answer to this is, that it would be as foolish to sub- 
stitute philosophy for everything else as it is to substitute any 
other aspect of things for the whole, Such a substitution is an 
error to which the students of every particular subject are 
liable. The physicist is apt to say—‘I understand matter and 
motion—what is there else to know?” or “Tell me what 


1 This statement is itself only half-true: for, after all, there is nothing which 
can so thoroughly overcome a half-lie as a whole truth which absorbs the little 
germ of vitality that enabled it to exist. 
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electricity is, and I will tell you everything.’! The economist 
is apt to say—*“Here are the results that will follow from 
certain courses of action under certain presupposed conditions 
—Can wisdom go any farther?” The sociologist is apt to say 
—<“T find that certain events take place in certain connections— 
Here be truths, and all else is vanity.” If the philosopher is 
ever tempted to yield to a similar illusion of mistaking his 
watch-tower for the world, it may be well to remind him 
that “the painting of grey in grey”? cannot recreate the hues 
of life; that to discern the meaning of things cannot supply us 
with the things that mean; that wisdom and insight presuppose 
ends that are worthy to be achieved and objects that are 
capable of being understood. Philosophy cannot afford to 
despise the world: it is well if the ete y that it cannot 
afford to despise 7¢. 

What, then, is the special good that Social Philosophy yields 
us? It is, I think, chiefly this. It teaches us to place. the 
various ends of life in their right relations to each other. It 
teaches us to regard the pursuit of wealth, the pursuit of 
virtue, the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom, the pursuit of 
culture, the pursuit of political organisation, the pursuit of 
esthetic satisfaction, the pursuiteof religious truth, not as a 
number of separate ambitions which one man may choose and 
another may neglect, but as all essentially parts of a single aim 
which no one can renounce without in some degree ceasing to 
be human. In the actual history of mankind, no doubt, it is 
inevitable that the various aspects of our life should become 
distinguished and separated from each-other. Nor, indeed, is 
it desirable that the demarcation between them should ever 
become blurred. To turn our commercial life into a religion 
would be to give it a false importance. To treat art as a mere 


1 A saying which is attributed to Sir William Thomson. There is, of course, 
a sense in which it is true—the sense of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the crannied 


wall.” 
2 Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, Vorrede, ad fin. 
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element in morality would be to destroy that playfulness which 
is at once its charm and its justification! Knowledge, too, is 
best pursued for its own sake, rather than with any direct 
reference to the practical ends which it assists. But in all 
such separations there is a constant danger of a wrong abstrac- 
tion—a danger which is probably greater in our own time than 
in any other, with our excessive specialisation and division of 
labour. If we forget altogether, for instance, that the pursuit 
of wealth is essentially a part of the same aim as that which 
expresses itself in our moral and religious aspirations, commerce 
at once becomes degraded; until at length those who are 
interested in the higher life, are forced to withdraw entirely 
from the life of trade as from something unworthy of a freeman 
or of a saint.” Art also, “chartered libertine” though it is, 
loses its highest significance, and even its deepest beauty, when 
in the midst of its sportful ideals and capricious fancies the 
earnestness of life ceases to shine through. Nor is it less true — 
that religion becomes narrow and morality empty when their 
relations to art, or even to the pursuit of material well-being, are 
forgotten. To place all these aims in their right relations, to 
exhibit their significance as elements in the effort to see the 
true meaning and attain the true happiness of life, is one of the 
main functions of philosophic study. 

To understand, indeed, is not everything. Not only is 
philosophy empty without the content which the particular 
sciences supply; but even all the sciences and philosophy 
taken together cannot of themselves furnish us with a solution 
of our social difficulties. There can be no ideal society without 
ideal men: and for the production of these we require not only 
insight, but a motive power; fire as well as light. Perhaps a 
philosophic understanding of our social problems is not even 


1 «Ernst ist das Leben: heiter ist die Kunst,’”—Schiller. 

2 The prevalence of some such view as this has been one of the main hin- 
drances in the way of the development of economic science. Cf. Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics, I., pp. 4 and 19. , 
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the chief want of our time. We need prophets as well as 
teachers, men like Carlyle or Ruskin or Tolstoi, who are able 
_to add for us a new severity to conscience or a new breadth to 
duty. Perhaps we want a new Christ... We want at least an 
accession of the Christlike spirit—the spirit of self-devotion to 
ideal ends—applying itself persistently in all the departments 
of life, and in the midst of all the complexities of our modern 
civilisation. It has been well said that the prophet of our time 
must be a man of the world, and not merely a voice in the 
wilderness. For, indeed, the wilderness of the present is in 
the streets of our crowded cities, and in the midst of the inces- 
sant war by which we are trying to make our way upwards. 
It is there that the prophets must be. 

Or perhaps our chief want is rather for the poet of the new 
age than for its prophet—or for one who should be poet and 
prophet in one. Our poets of recent generations have taught 
us the love of nature, and enabled us to see in it the re- 
velation of the divine. We still look for one who shall show 
us with the same clearness the presence of the divine in the 
human. Some glimpses, indeed, of this we have had. We have 
just lost one who struggled stoutly with this very problem— 

“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break.” 
But even he gave us rather “incidents in the development of a 


1 Talleyrand’s advice to one about to start a new religion, that he should 
first get himself crucified and rise the third day, has some point. We may say, 
at any rate, that the inspiration required for the spread of the social religion 
of the future (without which it seems clear that there can be no true regenera- 
tion of society), must be expected to come, not from any mere philosophical 
theory, but from a living personality. , Such personalities have not been 
entirely wanting in recent times. We have had, for instance, the late T. H. 
Green, Arnold Toynbee, and several others; and the influence which such 
men have exerted has been a quite incalculable force. In comparison with 
such powers as these, any theory, however excellent, is only the finite beside 
the infinite. At the basis of such personalities, however, there is nearly 
always, if not a philosophic theory, at least a philosophic faith, Their lives, 
indeed, might almost be said to be philosophy in the concrete: they embody 
the ideals which philosophic theory seeks to analyse. 
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soul” than studies in social relations. Wee still need one who 
shall be fully and in all seriousness what Heine playfully called 
himself, a “ Ritter von dem Heiligen Geist,” one who shall 
teach us to see the working out of our highest ideals in the 
everyday life of the world, and to find in devotion to the 
advancement of that life, not merely a sphere for an ascetic 
self-sacrifice, but a supreme object in the pursuit of which “ all 
thoughts, all passions, all delights” may receive their highest 
development and satisfaction. 

The philosopher, as such, cannot become either the prophet 1 
or the poet, any more than he can become the man of science. 
He can only await their coming, appreciate them, and assign 
their places. | 


1 On the contrast in this respect between the attitude of modern philosophy 
and that of ancient philosophy, there are some instructive remarks in Wundt’s 
System der Philosophie, pp. 3-10. It seems to me, however, that Wundt has 
drawn the line between philosophic truth and moral inspiration much too 
sharply. It is, no doubt, true, as Hegel says (Phenomenologie des Cerstes, 
Vorrede), that ‘‘ Philosophy must guard itself against seeking to be edifying.” 
Still, if it is true Philosophy, it cannot help being edifying, whether it seeks 
it or not. Cf. preceding note, and supra, pp. 4, 59, and 369. . 
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ERRATUM. 


Page 59, line 5 from top, for ‘‘ideas,”’ read ‘ ideals.”’ 
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